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N the pny grief _ indigeasials at the outrage 
| at Marseilles it was natural that France should take 

a leading part. But the behaviour of a section of 
the French press and public has passed the limits of 
decency and common sense. Condemnation of the police 
and demands for the resignation of the Minister of the 
Interior are mixed with threats of vengeance on “ bandits ” 
and an outcry for the expulsion of refugees of all kinds. 
This hysteria will, we hope, be short-lived. Obviously 
all the police and all the passport regulations in the world 
cannot give absolute protection against determined 
fanatics. In Jugoslavia, both the authorities and the 
populace seem to have kept their heads pretty well. The 
new king, a boy of eleven, snatched hurriedly from school 
in England, is on his way to Belgrade, and takes with 
him universal sympathy and good wishes. The unknown 
quantity is the Regency appointed by Alexander’s will. 
They will be faced with grave problems at home and abroad, 
and to solve them they will have to do, not as well 
as, but better than, the late king. For he, with all his 
ability, made bad mistakes. 


The End of the Spanish Rebellion 


The revolt in Spain is now virtually at an end, though 
the strike has not been called off as we write, and isolated 
fights between workers and troops continue here and 
there. On another page of this issue a correspondent. 
who was in the thick of things in Madrid last week, explains 
the hopes and the plans of the revolutionaries. It was 
evidently, as they saw it, their last chance of checking 
the march of reaction, of saving Catalonia from the yoke 
of Castille, and the working classes from the capitalist 
and the landlord. They were no doubt right in their 
belief, but they miscalculated the strength of the forces 
against them. The result to date has been a pretty heavy 
list of casualties—killed, wounded and prisoners. Among 
the last are Sefior Companys, who for a few hours—and 
against his will, it seems—was President of an independent 
Catalonia, and Senor Azafia, the ex-Prime Minister 
and chief architect of the Spanish Republic. What fate 
awaits them and others who have been captured we dc 
not yet know. The Government do not appear to be ir 
a bloodthirsty mood, and it is hoped that there will be 
no orgy of reprisals. But we may be certain that the 
Socialist and Labour movements will be put out of action 
effectually by the victors. 
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“Go to now, Ye Rich Men .. .” 


Last week Herr Hitler was warning the poor in Ger- 
many of the necessity for pulling in their belts amother 
hole or two. This week, in opening the great national 
charity fund, “ Winter Help,” he has addressed himself 
to the wealthy. He did not say outright, with St. James, 
““ Go to now, ye rich men, weep and how! for your miseries 
that shall come upon you!” But his appeal for philan- 
thropy took a minatory form; he painted a fearsome 
picture of the kind of Communism that would overwhelm 
the rich if they were not prepared to make greater sacrifices. 
We hold no brief for the rich in Germany or anywhere 
else, and we certainly share Hitler’s desire that the poor 
shall get a square deal. But can they—under his regime ? 
“Winter Help ” he describes as “ one of the most monu- 
mental achievements of the Nazi Government.” Its 
main methods are street collections, voluntary deductions 
from salaries and wages, house-to-house collections, and 
a one-course meal once a month in hotels, restaurants 
and homes—the saving on this going to the fund. Such 
a scheme might be justifiable, and tolerable, as a desperate 
measure in an emergency. But unless the Nazi Govern- 
ment can devise some genuine measures of economic 
reconstruction (and there is no sign that it can), the 
emergency looks like being permanent, and this “ most 
monumental achievement” will be the most appalling 
advertisement of the rottenness of Fascism. 


Mussolini’s Policy 


Mussolini also has delivered himself of a “ speech 
to the workers.” This was not, like Hitler’s, composed 
of appeals and threats. It was exhortation and promise. 
The Duce urged his hearers, as he has urged them before, 
to be good Italians, good Fascists and good militarists. 
And he promised that the producers’ paradise, which 
is the Corporate State, would give them all those material 
goods that comprise “ social justice.” But the Italian 
people are not only producers; they are consumers— 
and their consumption, despite all Mussolini’s boasts, 
remains deplorably low Italy, in fact, though it is a 
little better off than Germany, has not found in Fascism 
2a remedy for its discontents. Fascism imposes order 
by destroying freedom—and that is all, unless indeed 
the idealisation of war is to be counted a blessing. On 
that subject too, Mussolini touched in his speech, but in 
2 more encouraging way than he sometimes does. He 
referred to the improvement in Franco-Italian relations, 
and he hinted at the possibilities of agreement with Jugo- 
slavia, if only the Belgrade press would behave itself. 
This was, of course, before the assassination of King 
Alexander. But provided the Serbs do not indulge in 
any senseless demonstrations to irritate Italian feelings, 
there seems no reason why that unhappy event should 
prevent a rapprochement between the two neighbours. 


Employment--A Fresh Stimulus Needed 


In comparison with a year ago, the figures of unemploy- 
ment show a substantial decrease in the great majority of 
trades, the chief exception being the woollen industry, 
which was enjoying a minor boom this time last year. 
The total increase in the numbers employed, as compared 
with last year, is put by the Ministry of Labour at 350,000, 
or over a million as compared with two years ago. There 


are undoubtedly grounds for satisfaction in these figures, 
the more because the improvement ts pretty widcly 
distributed over different industries and areas. The 
advance has been mainly in the home market; most 
of the export trades show little if amy imprevement in 
their exporting branches. What the figures do show is 
that a protective policy combined with currency deprecia- 
tion has temporarily secured Great Britain a relatively 
favourable position in the world. We have not lost 
exports in proportion to the imports we have replaced by 
home products; and our plentiful supply of credit at 
low interest rates, which would have been impossible if 
we had remained on gold, has stimulated a large expansion 
im certain industries, notably building. The question is 
how much farther this improvement can go, without a 
general world improvement to help it. Our own pre- 
diction is that it can go substantially farther, but at a 
falling rate of advance unless some fresh stimulus is given 
to it. Now is the time when even a smatlt stimulus may 
have a large effect. That is why there is at the moment 
an exceptionally strong case for completing the removal 
of the “economy” measure of 1931, and pressing on 
actively with road making, school-building, and the other 
schemes of national development that were put aside 
three years ago. 


The Map of England 


Among the minor “ economies ” which passed almost 
unnoticed by the general public was the paring to the 
bone of the activities of the Ordnance Survey Department. 
This Department, whose duty it is to map our country, 
has been systematically half-starved, and for the past 
three years starved nearly to death. The result is that the 
official maps are, for the greater part of the country, 
badly out-of-date—so much so as to be in effect un- 
usable for any purpose for which even moderate accuracy 
is needed. This is annoying enough to those of us who 
still retain the use of our legs, or even wish to motor off 
the main road. But that is not the most serious part of 
the matter. For every sort of transaction that involves 
land, accurate mapping is indispensable. In default of 
action by the Ordnance Survey, many local authorities 
have been compelled to undertake surveys of their own 
at far higher cost, but without the advantage cither of 
the Ordnance Survey Department’s plant and technical 
skill, or of accessibility to the public. The Surveyors’ 
Institution, which ought to know, estimate that an increased 
grant at a progressive rate of £10,000 a year would enable 
the necessary work to be done, though the catching up 
of arrears would necessarily take some considerable 
time. The surveyors are pressing for this modest increase ; 
we hope every walker, every motorist, everyone interested 
in land from any point of view, and everyone who has a 
healthy dislike of idiotic cheeseparing will do what he 
can to support their claim. 


Lancashire’s Latest Plan 


There have been a great many schemes for reorganising 
the coiton industry during the past few years; and all 
of them have broken down—mostly at the stage of pre- 
liminary discussion. Only one previous scheme has 
reached the practical stage. The new scheme seems to 


have a fair chance of securing acceptance, and of being 
though, as it will 


effective within its limited range ; 
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require an Act of Parliament to make it workable, there 
are still plenty of difficulties to come. The proposal is 
to create a Cotton Spinners’ Association, on a compulsory 
basis, to buy up and put out of action the redundant 
spindles in the trade, by means of a levy upon all the 
firms which remain in the field. The cost of doing this 
is estimated at only about {£2,000,000, or an average of 
from £650 to {500 per firm. Usually we regard with the 
utmost scepticism proposals to make industry more 
prosperous by causing an artificial scarcity; but the 
cotton trade’s position is quite exceptional, in that it has 
in the past exported some 80 per cent. of its output, and 
that no one supposes that even the greatest possible 
revival of world trade would bring Lancashire’s exports 
back to anywhere near their old level. In these circum- 
stances, there is a case for stopping “ weak selling ” by 
reducing the available plant to a point nearer the possible 
capacity of the market. Granted that the scheme has 
merits, it touches only the fringe of Lancashire’s pro- 
blem, which is so to improve the efficiency of both produc- 
tion and marketing that effective competition in the 
world market is possible over a wider range of goods. 


The Peace Ballot 


Lord Northcliffe used to say that no one had yct heard 
of Pear’s Soap, and the point of that jest will be apparent 
to anyone who has ever tried to put over an idea in a 
country of 40,000,000 people. On this analogy, the 
League of Nations is still an obscure institution and the 
peace ballot, now being organised by the National Declara- 
tion Committee from the offices of the League of Nations 
Union, is abundantly justified if only because it will 
serve to make people think about our international obliga- 
tions and ask for further information. The five questions 
are as unambiguous as short questions can be. Should 
Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations ? 
Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments 
and the all-round abolition of military and naval aircraft 
by international agreement? Should private manu- 
facture of arms be abolished? If a nation “ insists on 
attacking another,” should the other nations combine to 
stop it by (@) economic and non-military measures, and 
(6) if necessary, military measures? Such a ballot, if 
widely filled in, may give some general idea of the strength 
of feeling for and against the collective peace system. 
But this ballot does not escape the difficulties of other 
referenda. For the answers to the crucial question 5 
depend, in the minds of very many people, on the prospect 
of succeeding in the objects detailed in questions 1 to 4. 
Most of us want all-round disarmament and agree that 
the aggressor should be stopped by international action. 
The question is whether you can have successful inter- 
national police action if all the States are arming and 
arranging private alliances under the cover of the League. 


Transport of Delight 


The Minister of Transport continues to show a furious 
energy in his efforts to grapple with the traffic problem. 
True, his own beacon outshines all others, and in the com- 
parative hush created by the no-hooting order some 
complain that the Minister’s own trumpet can be 
heard too loudly, but the public will be quite ready to 
forgive his methods and to grant him all the kudos he 
can collect provided his plans show results. Though 


at the moment the competing arrangements for pedestrians 
in London are hopelessly confusing, we all believe that 
we shall know where we are soon and that we shall then 
have a better chance of surviving to old age ; in any case, 
there is a certain amount of satisfaction to be derived 
from the mere fact of seeing something done after years 
of hand-wringing acquiescence in mounting slaughter. 
Road deaths last week were markedly fewer, but probably 
the decline was seasonal ; next spring will be the time to 
watch the figures. Meanwhile Mr. Hore-Belisha has some- 
thing big and far-reaching afoot in his proposal to take 
over all A and B class roads. This reform is badly 
needed if order is to be introduced into our road system. 


Cheapness Pays 


The Postmaster-General is to be congratulated on apply- 
ing intelligence to public business. It was perhaps inevitable 
—though a business house would have been blamed for 
not foreseeing it—that the reduction in the charge for 
evening trunk calls to a flat-rate of a shilling should have 
led to initial congestion on the lines. It is unjust to 
belabour the Postmaster-General for a certain amount of 
inconvenience at the start, when the fact of the inconveni- 
ence is itself a tribute to the wide success of the scheme. 
Improvement has been rapid and no doubt within a short 
while delays will have been entirely eliminated. The 
great popularity of the concession has shown how ready 
the public are to take advantage of the long-distance 
telephone when it is brought within their means, and will 
encourage the P.M.G., we hope, to further enterprise. 
Within the last year the railway companies have found 
that their policy of cheap return fares in the summer met 
with so considerable a response that they decided to 
continue it during the winter. Why not now consider 
extending the cut to single fares as well? Between them, 
the Post Office and the railways are beginning to discover 
that cheapness pays. 


Against the Sedition Bill 


Among the immediate home problems that confront 
the Prime Minister on his return, none is more pressing 
than the future of the Incitement to Disaffection Bill. 
Mr. MacDonaid has a great record as a pacifist and 
libertarian, and many who have followed him in the past 
have believed that this preposterous attack on our liberties 
would never have reached so advanced a stage if the Prime 
Minister had been in good health during the last six 
months of the parliamentary session. Everyone is glad 
that he is now in full vigour again. H¢e is to be petitioned 
on the subject of the “ Sedition Bill,” not only by the 
Labour Party, but also by distinguished men and women 
of all parties. Mr. MacDonald can scarcely wish to go 
down to history as a Minister responsible for making it 
punishable to preach pacifism, and since the Bill has 
still to come up on Report stage, there is still time to 
withdraw it. An unusual protest meeting has been 
arranged by the Council for Civil Liberties for October 
18th at 8 p.m. in the Central Hall, Westminster. The 
speakers include the Bishop of Birmingham, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. E. M. Forster, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, and 
Mr. J. B. Priestley. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
issue is: Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, 24d. ; Canada, 1}d. 
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THE MARSEILLES 
MURDERS 


Tue world of to-day, inured to deeds of violence, is 
not easily shocked by a political murder. But the pity and 
terror of the tragedy at Marseilles on Tuesday were doubled 
and trebled by the circumstances. The principal victims 
were men of high reputation and of great public importance, 
and with them others were killed or wounded against whom 
the assassin could have had no possible grudge. Nor was 
this all. King Alexander was bound for Paris not on a 
pleasure trip, but on a diplomatic mission of the first 
moment, involving the welfare and, indeed, the lives of 
millions in Europe. To say that his death in this fashion 
and at this juncture has brought about “the gravest 
crisis since 1914” is a rhetorical exaggeration. But 
if it does not warrant panic, it is at least a ground for serious 
anxiety ; it disappoints hopes and makes for further un- 
settlement in a distracted world. 

The motive for the outrage seems to be plain enough. 
The assassin we> a refugee Croat—a maddened patriot— 
and his act had for him, we must presume, all the virtue 
of tyrannicide. The King whom he killed had, as a man, 
admirable qualities. He was courageous, honest, clean 
living, strenuous and devoted in the service of his country. 
But the service of his country as he saw it was one thing ; 
it was quite another to many of his subjects. Alexander 
was a dictator who had destroyed constitutional democracy 
in his kingdom. Some of his apologists say that he was a 
dictator malgré lui, that he only took despotic powers 
some five years ago as a desperate remedy for a desperate 
situation, and that he never intended them to be more than 
temporary. But his character and his upbringing do 
not suggest that he was a man with any profound belief in 
popular Government—his early training was in the court 
(the court of Tsarist Russia) and the camp. And in any 
case the fact remains that he had abated none of the 
substance of his autocracy down to the day of his death. 
This, however, was not the whole of the trouble. King 
Alexander might have been a benevolent dictator, and 
very likely a successful and even long-lived dictator, 
had he had a united people. But the new “ Triune 
Kingdom ” that was created after the war joined to the 
old Serbian State the Croats and the Slovenes, who had 
long been a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. And 
from the outset Croatia and Serbia were at odds. The 
Croats, like the Serbs, are a branch of the Slavonic race, 
but their history has kept them widely apart. Croatian 
civilisation and culture derives from the West, Serbian 
from the East. They are divided even in their religion, for 
the Croats are Catholics and the Serbs Orthodox. To 
weld these two elements into harmony was evidently 
a difficult task. Unhappily, in their short-sighted fear of 
separatism, the Serbian majority and the King himself, 
who of course was a Serb, rejected the right way—the 
way of federal Home Rule—and pursued a relentless policy 
of centralisation, which in fact meant the dominance of 
Serbia, the suppression of Croat aspirations for autonomy, 
the filching of Croat liberties. Croatia became the Ireland 
of the Triune Kingdom. 

There were hopes of an accommodation after the death 
in 1925 of the foxy old Prime Minister, Paschith, the most 
inveterate of the Serbianisers. But these proved illusory ; 


the struggle became more bitter, till it ended abruptly 


in 1928 in the murder of the Croatian leader, Stephen — 


Raditch, and other deputies in the Parliament at Belgrade. 


It was then that the King decided to take the conduct | 
of affairs into his own hands. At the beginning of 1929 | 
he suspended the constitution and proclaimed a dictatorship — 
accompanied by a number of administrative reforms. 


Those reforms were, from the Croatian point of view, a 
mockery. After two and a half years of the system the 


dictatorship was abolished—in name. But it remained | 


in fact. The King still held the real power, and his 


Government—presumably with his full approval—carried 


on and intensified the harrying of the Croat opposition. 
It was said not long ago that he was by way of changing 
his mind and returning to a genuine parliamentary system. 
But there was no overt sign of this, and the Croats have 
continued to nurse their resentment and despair. That 
any of their responsible leaders instigated or countenanced 
the murder of the King there is no evidence at all, so far as 
we know. It is indeed hard to see what they could expect 
to gain from it. Severe as he was on them, they might 
easily find other Serbs who would be Rehoboams to his 
Solomon. Nor is there any basis for the belief that the 
King’s death was to be the prelude to a general rising in 
Croatia. The Croats by themselves are no match for the 
Serbian Army, and where could they look for outside help ? 
Italy and Hungary may offer them sympathy and a harbour 
for their refugees ; but neither Italy nor Hungary is in the 
least likely to go to war for Croatian independence. What 
they have to hope for or to fear now can only be a matter for 
guessing. There is a danger, no doubt, of more persecution 
at the hands of the indignant Serbs. There is the possi- 
bility of a military dictatorship operating in Jugoslavia 
under the cloak of the regency. The regency in any case 
will be weaker than Alexander; whether it will prove 
worse or better for the Croats and for the country in 
general remains to be seen. 

In international affairs the late King played a conspicuous 
role. He had recently been a party to the making 
of the Balkan Pact, and his visit to Bulgaria, whence he 
returned only a few days ago, was hailed as epoch-making. 
It did in fact give a real earnest of an improvement in 
the iong and badly strained relations between the two 
countries. But the bigger question which was confronting 
him was Jugoslavia’s relations with Italy and with France. 
The old antagonism between Italians and Jugoslavs has 
now been sharpened by the Austrian problem. Jugo- 
slavia is bound in alliance to France, but she has seemed to 
view that alliance critically of late, and the more so since 
France and Italy have drawn—or been pushed—together. 
In all these circumstances Jugoslavy policy is of prime 
importance—to France, to Italy, to Austria, to her partners 
in the Little Entente, to Germany outside the pale, or 
even, pace Lord Beaverbrook, to us across the Straits of 
Dover. Exactly what King Alexander wanted or intended 
was far from clear ; we had hoped to get more light on it 
from his visit to Paris. In the present confusion it is 
useless to attempt prophecies. But this we may venture to 
say: the King’s death (unless it should be followed by 
some other catastrophe) must not be assumed to mean a 
sudden or marked change in Jugoslav policy. He was not 
pursuing in foreign affairs a course of his own in opposition 
to the wishes of his ministers (M. Yevtitch, the Foreign 
Minister, was in the closest accord with him), of any 
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powerful section of public opinion, or, so far as one knows, 
of anybody who will now step into his shoes. 

Still less reason is there to suppose that M. Barthou’s 
death will have any immediate or considerable effect on 
French policy. M. Barthou was an able politician, and 
his loss will be felt. He had his own methods—peculiar 
and sometimes highly embarrassing methods. But the 
policy he was pursuing, of fortifying France by armed alli- 
ances, was not his own alone. It was the policy of the 
French Government and it was popular enough in the 
country, and indeed, under present conditions, it was 
one which few Frenchmen would not applaud. It had, 
like most foreign policies that we know, the defects of its 
qualities, and the defects may one day prove very serious. 
But it will in all essentials remain unchanged in the hands 
of M. Barthou’s successor. 


MORE ABOUT SOUTHPORT 


My article last week about the United Front at Southport 
produced a valuable letter, printed this week, about Labour 
Party voting, and innumerable personal comments, ranging 
from enthusiasm to indignation. 

The most pertinent comment may be summarised as follows. 
“ Are not Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Ernest Bevin right 
in insisting on unity with an clection in sight? Do these 
activities which they denounce really matter so much? Are 
they not, as Herbert Morrison said, a waste of energy which 
should be concentrated on the main purpose of obtaining a 
parliamentary majority ? ” 

The answer is that it is not enough to concentrate on getting 
a parliamentary majority and that to stamp on spontancous 
activities within the movement may not be the surest way of 
getting it. Let me take a recent illustration, in which the 
Labour Party could, I think, have secured a resounding success 
and in which it preferred, I think mistakenly, to give ex- 
tremists a quite unnecessary kudos in many areas. Some 
time before his budget Mr. Neville Chamberlain announced 
a surplus. It was suggested that the unemployed should 
demonstrate in order to remind the middle-class public that 
the country’s first duty was to restore the cuts to the poorest 
section of the community. Transport House was not en- 
couraging. Indeed, one official seems to have learnt so much 
of bureaucratic technique as to answer that, since no one yet 
knew how Mr. Chamberlain would allocate his surplus, any 
demonstration before the budget would be improper. Thus 
the Hunger Marchers demonstrated under unauthorised 
auspices, and one unimportant Communist body, which united 
with a number of other organisations, gained an unfortunate 
and unnecessary kudos for its enterprise. I regard this as 
lamentable because, like Mr. Morrison, I should like a united 
Labour movement. I can cite many other instances. The 
Relief Committee for the Victims of German Fascism, which 
is now banned, admittedly did one good job of work in 
connection with the Leipzig trial, and a number of middle-class 
people who are not usually active in politics were brought into 
closer sympathy with the working class movement through its 
activities. After its work was under way, when it was clearly 
counting for something in the trial, a number of Labour 
leaders, including Mr. Arthur Henderson, honourably did all 
they could to help. But to me and to others who spoke on 
German Relief platforms and who helped to organise the 
counter-trial in London at that time it seemed absurd that 
there should have been any hint of friction between the 
Relief Committe and the Labour Party, or any doubts about 
the propriety of Labour leaders playing their part in this job 
of work. I know that many of them agreed with me then and 
agree now, and it is no reply in a case of this kind to say that 
experience has shown that “ Communists don’t play fair.” 
That has very often been true, but the Communist issue 


simply would not have arisen if the Labour movement had 
backed this agitation in its early stages. Would these intellect- 
uals, whom Mr. Morrison so amusingly twitted with innocence, 
ever have gone near one of these heretical platforms if there had 
been Labour platforms available for the purpose ? Again, 
issues of liberty, questions of the right of public meeting and 
free speech, are constantly occurring in the Courts. Where 
Communists are concerned, we seldom find interest manifested 
by official Labour. And yet all issues of liberty have to be 
fought on behalf of extremists ard of.en on bad ground. That 
has been true from the days of Wilkes to the days of early 
Unionism and Chartism down to to-day It is in the bad case 
involving irresponsible people that the legal precedent is 
established which is used later for the suppression of the 
responsible people. The principle involved in the conviction 
of Mrs. Duncan the other day, threatens one of the best estab- 
lished of legal safeguards. If a person may be punished not only 
for actual seditious utterances, but also for being suspected of 
being about to make seditious utterances on the ground that 
they once did so years ago, who will be safe? If this is sus- 
tained on appeal how many of our great Labour leaders with 
their heads erect, marching towards their parliamentary 
majority, have never said anything which could be used against 
them in a time of reaction ? 

I do not suggest that people like Mr. Henderson with his, 
tolerance and large-mindedness, and Dr. Dalton, with his 
shrewdness and trained mind, and Mr. Morrison, with his 
forceful and enthusiastic determination to get things done, are 
indifferent to such issues. The trouble is that the Labour 
Party is too much in the tradition of the old political parties. 
It concentrates on building its programme and on the majority to 
be won at the end of five years ; for that purpose it organises 
political meetings and distributes leaflets. But this is not 
enough for a working-class movement which preaches a 
change of national life and not only a change of government. 
Politics have altered out of all recognition. People are no longer 
willing to wait to see what happens at the end of a five-year 
period. The world moves far too fast all around them. The 
forces of reaction do not wait until a Conservative Govern- 
ment is in power and then stand still. They are at work in 
every area nibbling fast at this liberty and then at that ; attack- 
ing, naturally enough, the more extreme and irresponsible 
elements first, waiting for their opportunity to attack the great 
organisations when the time is ripe. No one can go to one of 
the great industrial areas where there is pcr manent unemploy- 
ment without discovering that, while the minority of organised 
Labour is as faithful as ever to its leaders, there is also much 
disillusionment amongst those who feel themselves disinherited. 
They have lost their jobs and often the protection of their 
Unions, and they are not sure that the Trade Union and Labour 
leaders still care about them as they did. They no longer 
believe that everything will be changed by putting a Labour 
Government in power. If Socialism is more than the cry 
of a party and embodies the conception of a new life for the 
disinherited, it must not be content with meetings, and must 
not leave the organisation of the unemployed to agitators 
who may be as malicious as Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison 
think them, but who only get their chance when no one else 
does the job. 

My regret about the attitude of the Executive at Southport 
was, I know, shared by many people whose opinions were not 
in the least “ Left Wing.” I regretted it because I am as 
anti-communist as Mr. Morrison. There was a _ certain 
lack of generosity towards people who are perfectly loyal to 
the Labour movement, but who realise that not everything can 
be done by Transport House and that in England great move- 
ments grow out of individual initiative. No doubt Transport 
House is often unfairly blamed ; but, if it “ cannot do every- 
thing,” it should not complain if unauthorised people make 
their own blundering attempts. As an orthodox party machine 
it may be competent enough. It is staffed with experienced 
and loyal workers whose only fault is that they have not dis- 
covered that the political atmosphere and the political possi- 
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bilities have changed during the last few years more than in 
all the hundred years that preceded them. The central fact 
about politics to-day is that something like fifty per cent. of the 
electorate is not really interested in any of the old parties, and 
tends in ominous numbers not to vote for any of them. 
It is ready to follow any party that sounds “ advanced ” 
and which can convince them that it means business. It can 
only be captured by up-to-date methods. The key public 
for the Labour Party are young people under thirty who have 
been brought up without any memory of the great days of the 
political struggle before the war, who have never seen the party 
system working effectively in the House of Commons, who are 
quite prepared for change, but want to be given work to do 
for an end they can believe in. The centre of their education 
is the cinema. Having said that, I have provided a text on 
which any up-to-date propagandist or experienced advertising 
man could easily write a book. These young men and women, 
who will make the England of the quite near future, respond to 
new types of propaganda which Transport House has not yet 
learnt to use. There is a grave danger that they can be swept 
into the wrong camp by unscrupulous people who have watched 
the use of modern methods on the Continent. There is not 
the slightest reason why this should happen in England. The 
Labour Party, if it chooses a Secretary who understands the 
currents and methods of this age and takes over the organisa- 
tion of the Labour Party with the skill that Schnadhorst once 
put into the revival of Conservatism in the eighties, may yet 
renew its youth and recapture its idealism as well as its votes. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


REVOLT IN SPAIN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN] 


In spite of its speedy collapse, the Spanish revolution cannot 
be dismissed as one more foolhardy uprising, doomed to 
failure from the very first. It was, on the contrary, a deliber- 
ately planned and perhaps unavoidable civil war—the real 
revolution to which the overthrow of the monarchy in April, 
193I, was simply the bloodless prelude. Its failure is likely 
to result in a return, not to monarchy, but to a dictatorship of 
the blackest reactionary character. 

Actually the insurrection was the culmination of two distinct 
movements. It represented, on the one hand, the explosion 
of a nationalist spirit which has been seething for centuries in 
Catalonia, and to a lesser degree in other provinces. At the 
same time it was the last desperate resistance of all the Left- 
wing forces in Spain to what they regard as the swift approach 
of a Catholic Fascist regime. Rather than wait passively for 
the same fate that overtook the labour movements of Germany 
and Austria, they chose to strike first. And there are excellent 
reasons for believing that their blow, despite its ineffectiveness, 
could not have been better timed. 

The motives behind the revolt may be quickly summarised. 
Catalonia’s grievance, for example, is notorious. The Catalan 
people are a separate race, speaking a language and steeped in 
a culture foreign to the rest of Spain. Alert and energetic, 
they have built Barcelona into the chief industrial centre of 
the peninsula, Although they pay nearly a third of the 
nation’s entire tax bill, they have been governed since the 
fifteenth century by a strongly centralised Madrid Government, 
which has paid scant attention to their needs. Time and 
again their demands for independence have been answered 
with ruthless repression. Consequently, even when the 1931 
constitution granted Catalonia a large degree of autonomy the 
clamour for complete separation was not quieted. Like the 
Irish, they refuse to be content with the substance of freedom ; 
they insist on nothing less than absolute self government, 
unlimited in theory and fact. This spirit, during the last 
year, has led to open defiance of the decrees of the supreme 
court of the Spanish Republic, and the Catalan authorities 
have threatened to revolt if the decrees were implemented 
by force. 


Apart from the Catalan problem, two other issues have 


precipitated the revolution. The Republican Government) 


which succeeded the monarchy eighteen months ago laid down 


a programme for redistributing the vast estates owned by the 
Crown, the grandees and the religious orders, and for dis- 
establishing the Church, expelling the Jesuits and setting up 
a secular educational system. To these two principles—_ 
agrarian reform and the rescue of Spain from the paralysing ” 


grip of the Catholic Church—every conscientious progressive 
is irrevocably committed, whatever his other opinions may be. 
They were the underlying purposes of the 1931 upheaval, 


and unless they could be translated into reality the shift from” 
The three | 


monarchy to republic was largely meaningless. 
Left-wing parties of Spain, at loggerheads over everything 
else, were agreed on these minimum aims ; and the twin hatred 


of landlord and priest was the driving force behind all their | 


rank and file. 


This dual programme had been barely enunciated when — 


Azafia’s Left Republican coalition was driven from power late 


in 1933 by a hurriedly rallied coalition of monarchists, land- 
owners, and the Catholic faithful. The reactionary elements 


had grouped themselves around Don Alexandre Lerroux’s 
so-called Radical party and the Catholic Popular Action headed 
by Sefior Gil Robles. Lerroux is a hesitant Liberal, anxious to 
maintain a bourgeois republic which shall not seriously disturb 
vested interests. Robles, a one-time professor and journalist, 


is a Conservative to the bone, wedded to the doctrines of | 


monarchy, feudal agriculture, and Catholic piety. Not a man 


of great personal force, Robles is significant as the mouthpiece | 


of the prelates and extreme Rightists. These two politicians, 
united in the first Lerroux Ministry, at once began a quiet 
sabotage of the whole Republican policy. They halted 
partition of the great estates and began to make friendly 
gestures toward the Vatican. Left-wing protests were answered 
by a cynical reorganisation of the Government, which put 
Sefior Samper, a singularly ludicrous puppet, into the premier- 
ship. There he sat, an unhappy tool of Lerroux and Robles, 
until a few days ago. 


Ever since the Conservative coalition took office the Left 7 
They believed © 


groups had been preparing for open warfare. 
that they could never win a parliamentary election against the 


Radical-Catholic machine ; and yet they believed passionately | 
that this machine was betraying the very principles of the 7 
Moreover, they watched with terror the rapid © 
growth of the Phalanx Espajiol, a Fascist organisation under 


Republic. 


Primo de Rivera the younger, son of the former dictator. 


This fear was barely sufficient to drive the rival Red parties | 
into a semblance of co-operation, and even so their united © 


front was temporary and insecure. The Syndicalist party, 


most powerful of the three, was dedicated to workers’ manage- © 
ment of industry with a minimum of Government control. 7 
The Socialists, slightly weaker with about a million active 7 
members, agitated for gradual State assumption of all pro- | 
ductive functions, parcelling out of land among the peasants, — 
and a parliamentary State split into partially autonomous | 
The Communists, whose refusal to participate in 7 
elections kept their real strength hidden, clung to the traditional 


provinces. 


Moscow programme, including a strong central dictatorship 
and collective agriculture. 


almost as much as they hated monarchy. If they had suc- 


ceeded in carrying through a joint revolution, they would have © 


been certain to cut each other’s throats over the formation of a 
new Government. 


Portugal, partly—according to reliable reports—with rifles 
obtained from sympathisers in the Government’s own forces. 

When, on October 1st, Lerroux and Robles reorganised their 
coalition Government along still more reactionary lines, 
incorporating three Catholic Action representatives in the 
Ministry, the Left leaders decided that they must strike 
immediately or not at all. 


able, because a large section of the Spanish army was tied up © 
in manoeuvres in the north-western mountain ranges of Leon. 


The three groups hated each other ~ 


For months all of them had been arming 7 
separately, partly with munitions smuggled from France and ~ 


The time was particularly favour- 
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The insurrectionary leaders argued along these iines : 

“If we wait another month or two, the Government will 
take drastic measures to disarm us completely, and the Fascist 
strength will be too swollen for us to defeat. We can hope for 
some support from the Assault Guard, organised by Senor 
Azaiia as a thoroughly Republican corps ; in fact, its announced 
purpose is to counterbalance the old conservative Civil Guard, 
which Spain inherited from the monarchy. Catalonia, both 
Separatist and predominately Red, will be a pillar of strength. 
And if we can maintain our revolution for a week or more, the 
conscript army may come over.” 

The rebels, therefore, flung together a makeshift but fairly 
promising plan of attack. Instead of awaiting the meeting of 
the Cortes under the new Ministry, Senor Azaiia—who calls 
himself a Left Repubiican, but acts and talks like a Socialist— 
hurried to Barcelona. In conjunction with Don Lluis 
Companys, president of the Catalonian provincial Government, 
and Miguel Badia, a powerful Separatist leader, he proclaimed 
a new federation of Spanish Republics. This confederation 
apparently was intended to include all the provinces along the 
north and east borders of the peninsula, where national feeling 
always has run strong. Its cores, however, were in Catalonia 
and Asturias. The Asturian miners were the best organised 
Red force in Spain; they alone had succeeded in making the 
united front an effective reality. They were well supplied 
with dynamite from the diggings. Seizure of the munitions 
factories at Oviedo would give them a store of arms. Finally, 
their mountains provided a natural fortress. Thus, if the 
Barcelona uprising were put down by the strong Government 
garrison always stationed there, the Asturians could be trusted 
to carry on the battle. 

Meanwhile, Madrid would be isolated in the centre of its 
barren plateau. A general strike and sniping along the 
highways would paralyse troop movements toward the revolting 
provinces. As a matter of fact, the Madrid general strike had 
been deliberately rehearsed a month earlier, when Socialist 
leaders had stopped all work for one day—ostensibly to protest 
agiiist a meeting of reactionary landowners, actually to test 
their own strength. 

It is unthinkable that the insurrectionaries hoped to over- 
throw the Madrid Government immediately. The desperate 
attacks of the workers there and in the surrounding cities had 
only one object—to keep the army occupied until the pro- 
vincial Governments had established themselves. This heroic 
and hopeless guerrilla warfare was entrusted to the leadership 
of Sefior Largo Caballero, the head of the Socialist party and 
a man of tremendous personal ability. His labourers’ militia 
was assisted, it seems, by many of the Madrid Communists 
an¢ Syndicalists, although in other sections of the country the 
Syndicalists gave only half-hearted support to the movement. 
In Barcelona, particularly, the Socialists and Separatists had 
to carry on their fight alone. 

The revolution failed primarily because the bulk of the 
army and the Assault Guard refused to turn against the 
Government. If it had succeeded, Spain would have been 
split into at least five independent States, some of them loosely 
linked in the Revolutionary federation. Madrid, even if it 
had been forced to recognise the independence of the pro- 
vincial States, would have remained conservative and hostile. 
The Asturians alone might have set up a definitely Socialist or 
Communist Government. Catalonia probably would have 
tried to organise a Left Republican or mildly Socialist regime 
under Azafia and Companys. Andalusia and the Basque pro- 
vinces, which gave little help to the revolt, would certainly have 
remained conservatively republican. In every case the formation 
of new Governments would have been greatly complicated by 
internecine strife among the Left parties. 

The suppression of the zevolution means, of course, the end 
of all Socialist and even Liberal movements in Spain for years 
to come. The ideals of agrarian reform and freedom from 
Church dominance are, for the time being, hopelessly lost. 
The only important question in Spain to-day is to what depths 
of reaction Robles and his followers will descend. 


A LONDON DIARY 


It was an odd experience to go from the Labour Conference 
at Southport to the Conservative Conference at Bristol. A 
Labour Conference, whatever you may say of it, is alive and 
exciting. The voting may be mechanical, but the issues are 
genuinely debated and the members of the Executive on the 
platform treat the rank and file seriously and exert themselves 
to be persuasive and interesting. I think they are wrong in 
objecting, as they did in the case of Miss Lawrence, to one of 
their number taking an individual line, but at least they don’t 
talk twaddie. In contrast the Conservative Conference, was just 
so much blowing off steam. Few 
of the Ministers were present 
and they scarcely pretended to 
take the Conference seriously. It 
does not, I readily admit, repre- eee 
sent anything like the test r & -& ‘ie 
elements of Conservatism. I yf Ua / 
a \ ors? 
\ 





wish that Low had been with 
me to draw some of the faces in ( 
the front row. I could not 
resist the temptation to have a \ a 
shot myself. The Conference “Jexlat sonytin ted Bg 
certainly felt strongly about India, OD tenets Rude, 
and my impression was that ” t ; 
a large majority were against any concessions to Indian 
nationalism “at the centre,” and that most of those who 
voted against Sir Henry Page Croft did so entirely out of 
loyalty to Mr. Baldwin, who had again promised, in the 
published correspondence, to give them an opportunity of 
saying all that they wanted to when the White Paper appears. 
I suppose that Mr. Baldwin, having won twice recently on the 
Indian issue, thought it unnecessary to bring up his heavy 
guns again at this Conference. And he showed a fine disregard 
for it by not even referring to India in his speech on Friday 
night. . 

a. * * 

At the Labour Conference we heard the usual assertion that 
the “ hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” As I listened 
to the responsive cheers when the slum landlord was 
championed on the platform at Bristol, the words parodied 
themselves in my mind as “ the fatted sheep look up and are 
fed again.” Excepting the speech of one brave young man 
who thought that rehousing was a social service that really 
mattered, I did not catch one hint of idealism, one passing 
thought that it might be rather fun and exciting to pull down 
these miserable, dirty, unplanned slums and build new houses 
with decent architecture and comfort, as the Social Democrats 
did years ago in Vienna and Berlin. Al! that anyone seemed 
to think of was that some owners of despicable property in 
Leeds were not getting the last farthing of compensation in the 
great housing scheme recently introduced by the new Labour 
Council. But the worst debate was on armaments. Lord Lloyd, 
the most dangerous person in this country, spoke with military 
precision. All he had to say was that we are no longer the most 
strongly armed Power and that we ought to be. He did not tell 
us how we could, as an isolated Power, protect the 85,000 miles 
of trade routes that were, of course, talked of once again. Sir 
Arthur Steel Maitland introduced a note of reality by remind- 
ing the Conference that there was supposed to be a system 
of collective security and that our defences depended on other 
people’s. His amendment was immediately forgotten when 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain said that the Government agreed 
with Lord Lloyd about the dangerously low point which our 
defences had reached and was willing for any rearmament 
provided the Conference was prepared for the bill. The 
delegates roared with laughter and voted that they preferred big 
armaments “ to all other benefits.” 

x * * 

I wish everyone at the Bristol Conference could be induced 

to read A. A. Milne’s little book, Peace with Honour (Methuen, 
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ss.). Its sub-title is important. “An inquiry into the war 
convention.” That is Milne’s point. War is a convention 
just like duelling or marriage. If it proves a destructive 
convention, it can be changed. And by way of explaining 
that it ought to be changed, he fearlessly carries his logic into 
the camp of the Bishops, and exposes the Christian defences of 
war and the hypocrisy of the phrases that justify it. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori? How do we who live know that 
it is sweet and fitting to drown in mud? As a piece of logic 
I recommend his dissection of a recent Times leader. He 
manages to be serious, even passionate and yet constantly 
amusing. A friend who also admires the book, complained 
to me that it is “ not helpful.” I do not agree. Of course, 
it is not any use talking about Hitler, MacDonald, Doumergue, 
and Mussolini meeting together to denounce war. They have 
already done so in the Kellogg Pact without making much 
difference to anything. But the point of the book does not 
lie in its remedies or in its quite inadequate analysis of causes. 
Milne is right in saying that the war convention would die if 
we all saw through it as clearly as he did, and that one of the 
most important remedies is to persuade people that it really 
is a silly and suicidal convention which we can abolish when 
we will. 
7 * * 

It was odd on Friday week to see the News-Chronicle’s per- 
fectly correct headline, “‘ Labour Rejects Confiscation,” side-by- 
‘side with the Datly Express headline, “ Labour will Confiscate.” 
One reader who sends me the Daily Express cutting asks if 
there is any legal penalty for untruthfulness in a newspaper. 
The answer is “ no.” 

* . z 

One friend of mine who was a delegate to the Southport 
Conference had a curious experience on the way up. His car 
broke down just as he was starting on the Friday evening. He 
was on the point of taking a train, but was assured by the 
garage that they would do the repairs in time. After some 
hesitation he actually watched the train go out of the station. 
When his car was ready he set off for Southport several hours 
late, and reached the deserted and confusing roads round Wigan 
in the small hours of the morning. He lost himself hopelessly 
and could find no one to ask; he drove on until suddenly he 
reached a railway line where there were crowds of people, 
ambulances and flares. He had caught up with the train he 
had just not travelled on; it was wrecked; and he spent the 
rest of the night carrying the injured to hospital in his car. 
It was the Warrington railway smash that we all read about 
in the Sunday morning papers. 

*x ” 7 

This coincidence reminded me of the tale of Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A lady asked him if he believed 
in “ special providences.” He replied that he could only judge 
in individual cases. The lady then told him that her aunt 
was to sail on a certain ship and was only prevented from doing 
so by slipping and breaking her leg on the gangway as she 
was going on board. The ship went down with all hands. 
Was this a “ special providence”? Temple replied, “ Madame, 
I did not know your aunt.” 

* + * 

In the train on the way back from Bristol I sat next to two 
delegates from the Conservative Conference. I am prepared 
to swear to the following piece of conversation between them. 

: I like Lord Lloyd myself. 

: Yes. Who is he, do you know? What is his record? 

: Oh, he was Viceroy of India, wasn’t he ? 

: Yes, I believe he was. That’s a great position, isn’t it ? 

: Yes, one of the very greatest. 
* *x 


ed 


* 


Several people have very properly taken me to task for 
referring in my note on the Kenya flogging case to the fact 
that the accused is a relative of a well-known English ecclesias- 
tical dignitary. But they are wrong in supposing that I 
intended to cause him pain or insinuate anything against the 
Church. The daily press had already mentioned the relation- 


ship, so that the damage was done in any case. I was, 
I fear, the victim of the journalistic habit (which should be 
checked much more often than it is) of automatically including 
any detail which will arouse attention. If Mr. Blank commits 
suicide, swims the channel or gets divorced, the newspaper 
reader at once asks who Mr. Blank is, where he was born, 
whether he was fond of his mother and if he knows anyone 
whose name is known to them. Often silly and irrelevant, 
of course, but such is the nature of curiosity. Hence the 
journalist’s anxiety to satisfy and anticipate demand. This 
is an explanation, not an excuse, and I apologise for conforming 
to a bad habit on an unfortunate occasion. 


* * * 


I have received the following letter from a correspondent : 
The Queen Mary was launched on 26:9:1934. Call this 
26°: 9’: 19.34” and this is the angle from the Great Pyramid to 
Bethlehem where another Queen Mary gave birth to the King of 
Kings. 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this 
column goes this week to Mr. E. B. Stewart. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Greek Cypriot papers are still somewhat tendentious, and would 
be more so were there no censorship. The Greek peasants imbibe 
their politics from the local press, and it is a pity that no impartial 
paper exists to present the British point of view.— Morning Post. 


It might almost be said that in a modern war there would be no 
security.—The Scotsman. 


Mr. —— said he was happy to say that he was not opposed to the 
idea of a National Book League, but that he had some apprehension 
whether, once constituted, it might not introduce or expand develop- 
ments contrary to the interest of the bookseller, such as (in his view) 
Book Tokens, which prevented the bookseller from selling to his 
customer a book he didn’t want.—Publishers’ Circular. 


The distinguished soldier is correct when he says “ God bless 
him ” may be said by others besides field officers.—Letter in Times. 


Wanted young girls to train love birds to talk.—Write Regent 
Pet Stores.—Advt. in Times. 


The Spanish frontier is still closed at Gibraltar, and hundreds of 
British army and naval officers and others who usually go horse- 
riding or motoring in Spain have been unable to enjoy their 
favourite sport.—Nottingham Evening Post. 


Hostesses will have to learn the difficult art of reclining in the 
style of Madame Recamier upon the Empire couches that are to be 
the craze of the autumn. 

The hostess with either Empire or Regency furniture must have 
ankle-length skirts, small and shapely feet and well-rounded arms, on 
one of which to lean while the other may hold a cigarette.—Daily 
Telegraph. 


One of the original regulations of the Zingari read, “ I.Z. batsmen 
and fieldsmen, being hit, are not entitled to rub.” That was the 
spirit.—Observer. 


The hopes of the growers and merchants are now pinned on the 
weather. They hope that the reported lack of rain will cause a failure 
to the crops.—From the Sunday Express, on Harvest Festival Sunday. 


Your Car 1s Part oF You 

When 2 man goes to buy a car he is often so much taken up with 
price and performance that he forgets to consider how the car will 
fit into his social surroundings. Nothing is more likely to lead to 
regrets. The car a man drives is an expression of his personality just as 
much as the clothes he wears. For example, to drive up to a friend’s 
house in one of those American cars (so conveniently shipped via 
Canada) is surely an affront—both to him and to yourself. How 
different the feeling when your car bears an honoured British name 
and your satisfaction is enhanced by pride of possession.—Advt. in 
Observer. 
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FRANCE’S FRONTIER ON THE 
VISTULA 


Wuen M. Barthou, now so tragically removed from the Euro- 
pean scene, started on his security campaign last spring, he had a 
simple and harmonious object in view: granted that Germany 
was—to put it mildly—the least peace-loving country in 
Europe, it was necessary to get the more peace-loving nations 
to join forces. If Germany, who never tired of protesting 
her innocence, were willing to demonstrate her love of peace 
by joining in a security pact, so much the better ; for that in 
itself would put an end to the talk about France’s desire to 
“encircle” Germany. If, on the other hand, Germany 
refused to join in the pact, then she was obviously unwilling 
to consolidate peace, and her “ encirclement ” would then be 
a painful necessity. After receiving what Barthou considered 
to be a sufficient number of favourable answers, he took his 
plan to London, where the British Government not only gave 
it its moral blessing, but actually promised to recommend it 
to Germany, and also to Poland, whose attitude still seemed to 
be “a little doubtful,” as the French papers called it. 

Apart from the Eastern Locarno, Barthou also launched the 
idea of a Mediterranean Locarno, which aimed, above all, at 
a rapprochement between Italy and Jugoslavia and at a settle- 
ment of the Austrian problem—a problem which was difficult, 
if not impossible, to solve (especially in view of England’s 
non-committal attitude), so long as Italy and Jugoslavia were 
like two dogs glaring at the same bone. No one can teil what 
would have been the result of King Alexander’s visit to Paris ; 
but it remains doubtful whether the Jugoslavs will agree to recog- 
nise Italy’s “‘ special rights ” in Austria, and to entrust her with 
the preservation of Austrian “ independence ” ; it is equally 
doubtful whether the Italians will agree to share with the 
Little Entente the responsibility of guaranteeing this 
independence. 

Decidedly, there is little on the map of Europe to cheer 
the French. Austria is in a worse muddle than ever, for no one 
seriously believes that the Three Power Declaration on Austrian 
independence is of much practical value ; Jugoslavia—though 
by no means ready (as some papers have suggested) to fall into 
line with Germany—would, none the less, prefer the Anschluss 
to the establishment of an Italian protectorate over Austria ; 
nor is Rumania as loyal to the French “system” as the 
reception she gave to Barthou last summer suggested (a recep- 
tion which was immediately followed by a visit of the 
Rumanian Finance Minister to Paris); for the recent resigna- 
tion of Titulescu had a great deal to do with Polish intrigues ; 
and these intrigues, if I am correctly informed, were not 
altogether discouraged either by Tatarescu the Prime Minister, 
or by King Carol himself. Here also Poland has been playing 
tricks on France. 

Much as official French spheres may hate to admit it, there 
can be no doubt that Poland has been the great wrecker 
of the French security structure. For a long time they 
were anxious to give the Poles the benefit of the doubt—but 
now no more doubts are left. There is strong reason to 
believe that if Poland had agreed to join the Eastern Security 
Pact, Germany would have thought twice before rejecting it ; 
and, rather than be “encircled,” she would probably have 
joined it after receiving certain more or less important con- 
cessions in the matter of armaments. The Polish-German 
conspiracy against the consolidation of the status guo in the 
East was already clearly revealed earlier in the summer when 
the Soviet Government asked Germany if she would guarantee 
the territorial integrity of the Baltic States. After consulting 
Poland, Germany gave a negative reply. 

I do not pretend to know what exactly is at the back of this 
German-Polish “ co-operation,” but the circumstantial evidence 
is such that the attitude of the Poles can be regarded only with 
the greatest suspicion. In their note to France rejecting the 
Eastern Locarno, they refused to guarantee either Lithuania’s 
or Czechoslovakia’s territorial integrity, which clearly suggests 


the existence of an agreement between Germany, Poland and 
Hungary—an agreement to solve their difficulties in a not very 
distant future at the expense of other nations. The Japanese 
Minister in Warsaw has also, singularly enough, been display- 
ing great diplomatic activity, and has even been in close 
contact with certain leaders of the Ukrainian minority (who 
have suddenly become, as if by some miracle, much more 
“loyal” to the Polish Government). All this indicates that 
Poland is determined to play a big Weltpolitik worthy of the 
great country she believes herself to be. The Russians, the 
Czechs and the Lithuanians are, naturally, greatly worried by 
the turn things have taken, and how can one wonder? For 
it looks as though the Poles were prepared to support German 
expansionism in the hope of not only preserving their own 
territorial integrity as a reward (what touching faith in Hitler’s 
word !), but of getting a share in the spoils. That, in the 
past, Pilsudski hoped to create an Ukrainian buffer state—a 
sort of Polish Manchukuo—was clearly demonstrated during 
his Kiev escapade of 1920. He hates Russia, and is quite 
capable of returning to the idea, with joint German-Japanese 
encouragement. 

At all events, it seems certain that the Poland of Pilsudski 
and Beck prefers an adventurous life to a life of security. And 
this adventurous life may mean war. For if Poland wanted 
security, she could have got it easily. By sticking to the 
French alliance, and by coming to terms with Russia (which 
would have been easy, for Russia has no territorial ambitions), 
Poland would have had all the security she needed. The 
Eastern Locarno was a means of consolidating this security 
by placing it on a highly organised international basis. We 
have heard all the Polish arguments against the pact ; the chief 
one is that it would never do to allow a Russian army—a 
Communist army !—to rush to Poland’s assistance through 
Polish territory. For they might be tempted to stay there. 
It seems a futile argument when one considers that Poland’s 
risks of being invaded would be far greater in the absence of 
any such international pact—unless, of course, she is quite 
confident of being herself the invader, and not the invadec, 
in the next war. Another argument is that Germany being 
Poland’s most immediate potential aggressor, it was all the 
more important for the Poles to come to terms with her. 
Why such a superficial short-term arrangement—for that is 
what the Poles officially claim it to be—should be preferable 
to a solid long-term arrangement like the Eastern Locarno, is 
not clear. All we are told is that, in this matter, “‘ one has to 
understand Polish psychology.” Whatever may be the 
Polish psychology, the Germans must treat the agreement 
with Poland as a joke, waless the agreement is something 
different from what it claims to be. 

And what about France? The French are, of course, 
feeling very disgruntled. “After all,’ they say, “if it hadn’t 
been for France, there might have been no Poland; if we 
hadn’t bothered the life out of Lloyd George, there would 
have been no Polish outlet to the sea; if it hadn’t been for 
Weygand, who was sent post-haste to Poland in the summer 
of 1920, Warsaw would have been captured by the Red Army, 
whatever Pilsudski may say to the contrary. In Silesia we 
acted like the worst crooks in order to please the Poles ; and 
we also helped them economically. They say that they were 
tied to our apron strings ; is it not truer to say that we were 
tied to theirs? Whenever there was the slightest chance of 
an agreement between us and Germany, they invariably raised 
a howl that they were being betrayed; and our attitude to 
Germany—in the days long before Hitler—would not have 
been half as stiff if it had not been for the Poles. And how 
often did we quarrel with England because we were unwilling 
to agree with her that the Corridor was an absurdity? There 
is no such thing as gratitude in politics—mais tout de méme !” 
I have not invented these arguments. One hears them on all 
sides ; one finds them in papers of such divergent opinions 
as the Oewvre and the Echo de Paris. The legend of the French 
Frontier on the Vistula—what a tiresome phrase that used to 
be !—is now at an end. It is said that the Four Power Pact 
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threw the Poles into the arms of Germany. It may con- 
ceivably have alarmed them at first; though it soon became 
clear that the pact was not of the slightest practical importance ; 
and if the Poles still continued to harp on it, it was simply 
because it provided them with a convenient excuse for changing 
their policy. They were apparently also worried by Daladier’s 
texative flirtation with Hitler last autumn; not that that 
amounted to much either. In any case, when Barthou went 
to Warsaw last spring he made it absolutely clear that the 
Poles had nothing more to worry about. Instead of falling 
round his neck, they were very rude to him. When he got 
back to Paris he made a statement to the press which, on 
closer analysis, really meant that Pilsudski was a bit cracked. 

An even more dangerous person, from the French point of 
view, is Colonel Beck. Some years ago he was military attaché 
in Paris, and one fine day the French Government put a 
rather abrupt end to his stay in France. I am told they had 
very good reasons for doing so. Among other things, they 
strongly suspected him of German sympathies. This only 
increased his francophobia. Combined with Pilsudski’s russo- 
phobia, Beck’s francophobia was bound to have an effect on 
Poland’s foreign policy. There is some opposition in Poland 
to their policy, which some Poles consider to be suicidal ; but 
then, Poland is not a country where any sort of anti-Government 
opposition can count for much. 

The French, naturally, feel that the Poles cannot have it 
both ways; and they feel sorely tempted to break off the 
Franco-Polish alliance. There are even some who would like 
to come to terms with Hitler “ without any further regard for 
Polish interests ’’—in other words, at Poland’s expense. It is 
hardly a practical policy so long as Htler is in power. For 
the present the French Government is marking time and 
waiting for further developments. Only the state of French 
public opinion is already such, that few Frenchmen would care 
to defend “‘ the frontier on the Vistula” if occasion arose. And 
if the Poles are not careful, the day may come when it will 
not be they who will settle accounts at the expense of other 
nations, but the other nations who will settle their differences 
by what may look like another partition of Poland. 

Paris. ALEXANDER WERTH 


ONE’S HABITS 


Ar a West of England hotel at which I was staying recently, 
a waiter came up to me with a half-finished packet of cigarettes 
and said: ‘‘ Are these your cigarettes, sir?” I told him that 
I did not know, and asked him where he had found them. 
“ They were on the writing desk in the corner,” he said; “I 
think they must be yours, sir, because the packet has been 
opened at the top.” ‘‘ Why, what other way is there of open- 
ing a packet of cigarettes ?”’ I asked. “ Well, sir,” he replied, 
as deferentially informative as Jeeves himself, “‘ you see, most 
gentlemen tear the paper wrapping off before opening the 
packet, but I took particular notice that you never take the 
wrapping off but just open the packet at the top. Didn’t 
you know that, sir?” I confess I was amazed. Here was 
a Sherlock Holmes in a remote part of England who in the 
course of three days could tell me things about my habits 
that I did not know myself. I had never before realised either 
that I habitually opened cigarette packets in one particular 
way or that my particular way differentiated me from the 
mass of civilised mankind. I had always thought of myself 
as a creature of few habits, and those mostly bad; yet here 
I was exposed as a slave of habit even in so trifling a matter 
as getting the first cigarette out of a new packet. 

It is not that I am theoretically an enemy of habit. In 
my Opinion, no greater nonsense was ever talked than Pater’s 
observation that “‘in a sense it might even be said that our 
failure is to form habits.” There may be a germ of half- 


truth in the saying, but no man who has had the misfortune 
not to be able to form habits will accept it at its face-value. 
I myself suffer daily as a result of never having formed habits 


even in such simple things as putting money, tickets, and such 
things in one particular pocket. It is perfectly absurd to 
know that one has plenty of money on one’s person and yet 
not to be able to find it without making as much fuss as if one 
were chasing biting insects all over one’s body. In shops, 
restaurants and elsewhere in such circumstances, the sensitive 
man feels that the shopkeeper, waiter or occupant of the cash- 
desk is observing him with suspicion, disguised as a patient 
smile and wondering—especially in restaurants—whether 
the whole thing is not a deliberate try-on. Many years ago 
I had the humiliating experience of having to leave my name 
and address at a Piccadilly restaurant because, though I knew 
I had money in some pocket or other, I simply could not find 
it when it came to paying the bill. A friend of mine, once 
noticing the haphazard way in which I kept paper-money in 
my various pockets, much of it lost among a medley of letters 
and other documents in my breast-pocket, said to me: “ You 
have no sense about money. You don’t know how to keep it,” 
and presented me with a note-case, when I was on the 
eve of going abroad. I put all my paper-money into the note- 
case, feeling that I was a practical man at last. Within a wees, 
unfortunately, a still more practical pickpocket—one of those 
foreigners—managed to get hold of the note-case and robbed 
me of a far larger sum than any pickpocket had ever succeeded 
in taking from me in my more unpractical days. 

You may think that this should have converted me to a 
disbelief in habit, tidiness, order and so forth. If you do, you 
are wrong. The most that it converted me to was a belief 
that there is something to be said on both sides of the question. 
I am convinced, for example, that in the ordinary affairs of 
life the man who knows in which pocket his money is, is in a 
vastly superior position to the man who does not know in 
which pocket his money is, and yet that, in relation to pick- 
pockets, the man who does not know in which pocket his 
money is, is the more fortunate. For, if a man himself does 
not know where his money is, how can a passing stranger be 
expected to know? I have sat up all night in the smoking- 
room of a boat with a friendly stranger who, I afterwards 
heard, was a pickpocket, and he might have been the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for all he took from me. The only 
effective way of picking my pockets would be to sandbag me 
and even then it would take a long time to find the money. I 
warn potential sandbaggers, however, that as a rule I have little 
more money about me than will cover the expenses of a quiet 
citizen’s day. 

Apart from money, there is everything to be said for habit. 
How foolish it is, for example, for the man who travels by 
bus or train, not always to put his ticket into the same pocket ! 
He who does so can alone face ticket-inspectors with equanimity. 
With him the production of a ticket is a matter of routine, 
and the whole thing passes like magic. The man who cannot 
find his ticket, however,—what a nuisance he is to himself and 
to everybody else! I always think, when he isn’t myself, that 
he looks such a fool. Sometimes I pity him for his flustered 
helplessness : sometimes, as he plunges desperately into one 
pocket after another, his lack of dignity and his waste of pre- 
cious moments through sheer incompetence, irritate me. He 
seems to me a particularly poor specimen of the human race, 
and all through lack of a little system. I feel like asking him 
whether he hasn’t a ticket-pocket and what he thinks the tailor 
gave him a ticket-pocket for. On such occasions, I am all 
on the side of the man of habit, sneering and jeering at a 
weaker brother. Talking of ticket-pockets, by the way, re- 
minds me that in my latest suit my tailor has forgotten to 
include one. At first I resented the omission, but, on second 
thoughts, I realised that the tailor had done me a good turn. 
If I lose a ticket in the future, I shall now not have as many 
pockets in which to lose it. 

Then there are spectacles. How enviable is the man who 
can always produce his reading-spectacles at a moment’s 
notice—who has formed the habit of carrying them in one 
particular pocket—who can even be sure that, when he leaves 
the house, he will find them in any pocket at all! For myself, 
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I should not like to be asked to add up all the minutes I have 
wasted looking for my spectacles in the course of a year. The 
total, if it would not stagger humanity, would certainly stagger 
me. So uncertain am I of remembering my spectacles that 
I am compelled to carry an eyeglass as a substitute for an 
emergency. Talk about the slave of habit! The true galley- 
slave is the man who, because he is not the slave of habit, is 
always mislaying things and looking for them. 

I am especially conscious of this when I want to consult 
a book. I have a considerable number of books and a great 
love of seeing books well arranged, with every volume in its 
allotted place—everything necessary, indeed, to an orderly 
student except the habit of putting a book back on the shelf 
when I am finished with it. As a result, I spend almost as 
much time in looking for books as in reading them. If I want 
to verify a quotation from Browning, the volume that contains 
the passage is always the volume that is missing. If I want 
something in the first volume of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s life of 
Charles Lamb, I can find only the second. I see dictionaries 
ali over the house when I am looking for something else, but, 
when at a crisis in the solution of a crossword puzzle, I crave 
for a dictionary more than any other book in the world, all the 
dictionaries seem to have melted into thin air. It is as though 
my books were inspired with a spirit of mischief and took their 
revenge on me for my carelessness by wasting my time in a 
never-ending game of hide-and-seek. The very Bible hides 
from me when I want to read it. 

Hence I praise above all others the life of habit, order and 
disciptine, and I disagree vehemently with Montaigne when 
he declares that “‘ a young man should break in upon his rules, 
to stir up energy and keep it from becoming mouldy and lazy ; 
for no course of life is so foolish and feeble as that which is 
carried out according to rules and discipline.” This may have 
been good enough advice for gentlemen of private means in the 
sixteenth century, but it is of no use to a generation that has 
discovered the beauty of machines and must more and more 
conform itself to the beautiful and orderly ways of machines. 
Give me the train that starts punctually, the clock that habitu- 
ally tells the right time, the man who breakfasts at eight sharp 
every morning and always carries his ticket in the same pocket. 
To live like a machine in all those matters that do not matter— 
this is to live successfully. To live mechanically is to be a 
free spirit, unclogged by the constant necessity of turning 
aside from the proper business of life to engage in a silly hunt 
for books and spectacles. I thank my stars that I have at least 
one habit, if it is only the habit of opening a cigarette-packet 
in one particular way. It is a small thing, but may it not be 
the seed of a punctuality, order and discipline that will 
ultimately spread through all my being? All is not lost. 
The west-country waiter has given me hope. wt 


Correspondence 


VOTING AT SOUTHPORT 


Sirn,—Many of the press commentators on the Southport 
Conference have stated, or have conveyed the impression, that 
the Socialist League amendments commanded the support of a 
majority of the Divisional Labour Party delegates, and were 
only defeated by the block vote of the Trade Unions—“ the 
Trade Union hordes,” as the Times picturesquely calls them. 

This is not the case. According to particulars contained in 
the published List of Societies affiliated to the Labour Party, voting 
Strength at Southport was distributed as follows : 


Trade Unions .. hye 1,910,000 
Divisional Labour Parties sl 430,000 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society .. 32,000 
Socialist Societies, etc. 10,000 


2,382,000 


The basis of voting in all cases is a thousand votes for every 
thousand members or part thereof. Therefore every D.L.P. 
represented at the Conference had a minimum of a thousand 
votes, however few its members. Many D.L.P.s and some of 
the smaller Trade Unions do not send delegates to the Annual 
Conference, owing to the expense involved. Thus, it appears 
that there was an additional vote of D.L.P.s, which was not 
represented at Southport, of 345,000, making a total voting 
strength of D.L.P.s (including Borough Labour Parties in divided 
boroughs and County Federations of Divisional Labour Parties, 
each of which is entitled to a thousand votes in addition to the 
votes of their constituent D.L.P.s) of 775,000. If individual 
membership grows in the future, this total will grow. 

The Trade Union total at Southport included six block votes 
of over 100,000, one between 50,000 and 100,000, fourteen 
betwecn 10,000 and 50,000, and thirty-three of less than 
10,000. 

In the first important card :o*e, the amendment of the Socialist 
League on “ general aims ” wzs defeated by 2,146,000 to 206,000. 
The minority included the block vote cf the Distributive Workers, 
one of the six biggest Trade Unions, counting 101,000, and, of 
course, the 3,000 block vote of the Socialist League itself. Even, 
therefore, if no other Trade Union or Socialist Society voted 
in the minority, the amendment only secured about 100,000 
D.L.P. votes, and more than 300,000 D.L.P. votes must have 
been given against it, since practically a full vote of the Conference 
was polled in this division. The D.L.P.s alone, therefore, voted 
against this amendment by more than three to one. In fact, I 
believe that a number of the smaller Trade Unions also voted 
in the minority. The D.L.P. vote, therefore, must have been 
even more overwhelming, mounting to four or five to one against 
the amendment. 

In subsequent card votes on policy, the position as regards the 
D.L.P.s was not very different. On the section of the Executive 
Report dealing with War and Peace the voting was 1,953,000 to 
267,000, and on the passage dealing with the general strike 1,519,000 
to 673,000. The Distributive Workers’ block vote was cast 
against the Executive in both these divisions, as were a number of 
the smaller Trade Union block votes which had formed part of 
the majority in the first division on “‘ general aims.” And in the 
division on the general strike the minority was reinforced by the 
biggest block vote in the Conference, that of the miners, counting 
400,000. On both these divisions, therefore, there was a 
substantial majority of D.L.P. votes in support of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

On subsequent card votes the minority fell away, and was 
several times below 200,000, in spite of the steady support of the 
Distributive Workers. It is, therefore, an elementary error in 
arithmetic to allege, as many writers in the press have done, that 
it was the Trade Union block vote, as contrasted with the D.L.P. 
vote, which defeated the Socialist League proposals. The truth 
is that these were decisively rejected by the Conference as a 
whole, and both by the Trade Union and D.L.P. votes calculated 
separately. SOCIALIST STATISTICIAN 


CHRISTIANITY : ORTHODOX AND 
HETERODOX 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Nettlefold, it appears clear to me, as an 
outsider, that the reason why there can be no valid comparison 
between the attitudes of scientists and of theologians lies in the 
ultimate foundation of their beliefs. In knowledge based on 
observation and experiment, it is easy to admit past error. But 
in religion, however much observation and experiment there may 
be, the foundation is a direct revealing of truth by a God. And 
the conditions governing the situation are clear; interpretations 
may vary, but no part of the initial revelation may ever be 
abandoned. Much dogma may be changed, but nothing can ever 

e scrapped without replacement. 

To a heathen, then, it seems plain that if Mr. Nettlefold wishes 
to follow a scientific method he must abandon the name of 
Christian. Why does he think that in itself regrettable ? The 
name is bound up throughout history with the doctrines of 
immutability, of exclusiveness, and of absolute sufficiency for 
salvation—all of which he seems to dislike. When such a man 
clings to the Christian name he condemns himself to a great deal 
of negative explanation, at the end of which his right to call 
himself Christian will often be denied. Whereas, in my own 
experience, if a man begins by resigning the name, he is then 
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drawn into positive explanations—a healthier mode of thought— 
and will often be told at the end that he is really Christian at 
heart—a result that Mr. Nettlefold would find pleasing. 

A #* 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. K. Nettlefold, says that “ the 
problem before Christianity to-day is to rid itself of many outworn 
beliefs which have been proved manifestly untrue.” This is a 
provocative statement, and has been made in my presence on 
many occasions ; and always I have made the same reply. What 
is it in Christianity that has been “ proved” untrue—when, 
where and by whom ? 

I am earnestly anxious for an answer to this surely very reason- 
able question, but can never get anything like one. Sometimes 
the person addressed admits that what he means is that the 
so-called truths of Christianity have never been proved. This is 
quite a different matter, and may be argued on its own merits ; 
but far more often the speaker has mistaken some outworn belief 
of the Old Testament for a bulwark of the Christian Faith. 

May I challenge Mr. Nettlefold in the same way that I have 
so many of my friends? He tells us that “the problem before 
Christianity to-day is to rid itself of many outworn beliefs which 
have been proved manifestly untrue.” When, where and by whom 
have they been so proved ? ASHLEY SAMPSON 

31 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7. 





Smr,—I am writing this to thank Dr. Harry Roberts for his 
most illuminating article dealing with the book, Orthodoxy Sees It 
Through. Seldom, if ever, has the position of the thoughtful 
Christian, in respect of the basic principles of his faith, been 
put forward with such clarity and common sense. GEO. IRWIN 

12 Ravenhill Gardens, Belfast. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your article on voluntary 
hospitals in the issue of September 29th, and, while I heartily agree 
with its general thesis, it is necessary to point out that it contains 
a good many misstatements which make me think that its author 
is unfamiliar with the daily working of, at any rate, London 
voluntary hospitals of repute. It rarely does any good either to 
overstate a case or to support a good case with misstatements. 

In over twenty years’ surgical work I have been intimately 
connected with the work of at least seven general and special 
hospitals, and have no hesitation in saying categorically that it is 
extremely uncommon for an operation list to be postponed on 
account of a surgeon’s private work. I do not remember it ever 
happening when I was a dresser or a resident. In the last eight 
years, of which I have a record, I have postponed my list on three 
occasions, twice owing to illness, and once owing to an emer- 
gency, the latter was so urgent that the status of the patient had 
nothing to do with the postponement. I record my personal 
experience because I am sure that it is similar to that of most 
other surgeons—moreover there would soon be a row if it were 
not. 

Secondly, with regard to admissions—the doctor who spent 
a “ vital hour ”’ telephoning for a bed ought to have known that 
his patient must be admitted at once to the appropriate L.C.C. 
hospital. Furthermore, I have very grave doubts about the vitality 
of this hour. A patient said to be in such desperate straits would 
probably have died anyhow, and quite probably his best chance lay 
in not being moved. The only case of the kind that I have ever 
seen outside the war was a stab wound of the heart. Any hospital 
would jump at the chance of getting such a case. 

Thirdly, small hospitals are not often badly staffed, and nearly 
always the residents are good and reliable. 

Finally, hospitals dealing with special diseases do not have a 
specially low standard of nursing, they more frequently have 
a specially high one, the nurse being an important unit in 
a team highly trained for the management of difficult cases. 
Generally speaking the standard of work in these hospitals is not 
excelled anywhere in the world, and the nursing is in many cases 
better than in private paying beds of large general hospitals. This 
is because nurses looking after patients in small rooms may 
sometimes lack the supervision of an experienced sister which is 
always available in an open ward. I know of a good many cases 


in which a surgeon has preferred to forgo his fee in order to get a 
patient who needs a serious operation either into a general 
ward or a good nursing home, rather than send him into a 
paying bed. 

If I do not trespass too much upon your space I should like to 
say that, although I have no special influence or “ pull,” I have 
never yet had the least difficulty in getting a consultant (1) to 
operate (2) to go and see a case, or (3) to transfer a special case to a 
special hospital. I have found that the only thing a specialist needs 
to be sure of is that he is not having a dud case palmed off on him. 
I have repeatedly found that one has only to ask in order to get 
freely all the experience and technical knowledge one wants. 

SURGEON 


RUSSIA’S PROBLEMS 


Sir,—In your issue of September 29th, Mr. Louis Fischer 
writes, under the heading, “‘ Russia’s Problems ” : 


The Soviet Government exported 27,000,000 tons from last year’s 
grain harvest. It is shipping grain abroad now, but one hopes the 
quantity will not exceed 10,000,000 tons. 


Are all the statistics in the article of the same order of reliability ? 
The official Russian returns are reproduced in the Board of Trade 
Quarterly Summaries of the Accounts of Foreign Trade and 
Commerce and in the Year Book of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. Your readers may find the following table, prepared 
from these sources, of interest. 

Total exports of barley, maize, oats, rye, wheat and wheat 
flour from the U.S.S.R. : 


Calendar Years. Tons of 2,240 Ibs. 
5-year average, 1923-7 1,607,000 
1928 me és 36,000 
1929 oe ~ “2 es a4 188,000 
1930 ia ee oie és a 4;687,000 
1931 a ‘a aa + a% 5,004,000 
1932 “< — iid va ae 1,725,000 
1933 oie on oe aa - 1,684,000 


So far as bread grains are concerned (wheat and rye and wheat 
flour), the total reported by the U.S.S.R. in the calendar year 
1933, according to the same official returns, was substantially less 
than 1,000,000 tons. REMA 


Sir,—I cannot begin to rival Mr. Louis Fischer’s intense and 
generalised knowledge of Russian conditions, but I should like 
to confirm from personal observation at least one of the important 
points that he makes in his last week’s article, “ Russia’s 
Problems.” 

Everyone whose visits to Russia, however short, have been 
spread over more than a year or two has had a chance to note the 
improvement in condition of the industralised towns. The point 
that they have been improving yearly is no longer even in dispute. 
But the industrialised towns are by no means a cross-section of 
the nation. 

Agriculture has been the main problem for several years past, 
and for this reason I was particularly interested in Mr. Fischer’s 
reference to Kiev, which is not an industralised town, but merely 
the centre of the vast grain-growing district of the Ukraine. Two 
years ago Kiev—for all its natural beauties, an ancient town of 
parks and gardens, set among wooded hills—was a desert. Its 
streets were of a shabbiness indescribable, its inhabitants badly 
dressed, its shop windows, even in the main streets, repositories 
of fly-blown emptiness. 

In several visits to Soviet Russia I have never been more 
impressed by anything than by the change in the city of Kiev this 
year. The natural beauty remains, but its streets are repainted 
and are being repaved, new building is going up, the shop windows 
are full (in many cases of articles of a mildly luxurious nature, 
musical instruments, furs, gramophones, soaps, scents and 
cosmetics), white bread (comparatively dear) is being sold in 
baskets on the streets, and in the great sports-park at the top of 
the town I have seen of an evening hundreds of bronzed young 
men and women, their persons quite sufficiently exposed to leave 
one in no doubt as to their physical condition, playing net-ball, 
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basket-ball, football and tennis, and afterwards listening to open- 
air concerts. 

If this had been in an industrialised centre, a Moscow or Kharkov 
or Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, it would have been no more than common- 
place. But being in Kiev, two years ago the centre of a famine 
area, I could not help but regard it as significant. 

22 Fitzroy Square, W.1. Husert GRIFFITH 


Miscellany 
THE WAITING ROOM 


We were at the hospital early, before nine o’clock. The 
waiting-room, a high one-windowed room painted a dark 
green, was empty. And for some time we sat on the bench 
and did nothing but stare at the opposite wall. It was the 
bitterest day of the winter, almost the bitterest day I could 
ever remember. The streets were black rivers of ice, and the 
clouds full of the bitterness of snow which seemed as if it 
would never fall. The fingers of my brother’s broken arm 
had gone dead, blue to the nails, with the intense cold. He sat 
with the fingers of the other gently clasped over the dead 
fingers, trying to warm them. It was all right, I kept thinking, 
we were first, we should be away in a few minutes. In some 
other part of the hospital a baby was crying. The fretful 
sounds echoed and re-echoed down the empty corridors. 
Then suddenly the sound ceased. We listened for it to start 
again, but nothing happened. The whole place seemed 
empty and deserted, as though all the inmates had died in the 
night. 

“We could pinch the radium,” I said, “and get away 
with it.” 

When we laughed the sound seemed sacrilegious. So we 
sat in silence again, waiting. All we had to do was to get an 
X-ray photograph of the broken arm, get the papers signed, 
and depart. I sat there with the papers opened ready in 
my hand. 

For a long time nothing happened. Then we heard another 
sound, a sound of sawing. I looked at my brother, who 
looked a little scared as he listened. 

“ An operation,” I said. 

“Shut up,” he said. And then: 
coming.” 

A moment later the door opened and in came a woman, 
followed by a man. They were working-class patients, the 
woman very small, as thin as a whippet and about forty-five, 
the man much older and much bigger. He was like a prize- 
fighter gone to pieces. His hair and his face merged into each 
other, the same deathly grey colour. Both he and the woman 
sat down on the seat. The woman had a sort of sparrow’s 
face, one of those perky colourless faces which twitter 
inquisitively and without rest. 

“What are you in for ?” she said to us. 

“ X-ray,” I said. 

“Some hopes,” she said. “ You'll have to wait.” She 
spoke with a kind of dismal pleasure. “ Everybody has to 
wait. Don’t we? You!” She turned and spoke to the 
man. “ Don’t we have to wait?” 

“Eh?” he said. He lifted his hand to his ear. 

“ Don’t we have to wait ?” 

“Hm.” I knew he couldn’t hear. 

“ He can’t hear,” she said to us, pleasantly. ‘“ He’s stone 
deaf in one ear, and now the other one’s going.” She seemed 
quite pleased about it all. “ But it’s his legs he comes in for.” 
Knowing he could not hear, she did not trouble to lower her 
voice. “ He’s filling up.” Her little face began to light up 
with acute pleasure. “ Filling up. Water.” 

“ What’s he in for?” I said. 

) “Massage. Electric.” I thought it seemed a curious 
) treatment for dropsy, but I wasn’t sure and I said nothing. 
+ “ That’s what I’m in for myself,” she said. 


“ There’s someone 


“ Your legs filling up ?” I said. 

She looked up at me with a kind of pitying disapproval. 
“ What I’ve got,” she said, “ll never be cured.” 

“Oh! They'll cure you,” I said. 

“ Never,” she said. “I know. 
know what they can do.” 

She was beginning to recite for us a list of all the diseases 
that had ever attacked her, from pneumonia with complications 
to floating kidney, when I felt the old man staring at me, 
trying to catch my glance. And after a moment I looked at 
him and he looked back at me, neither of us making a move- 
ment or a sign, until finally he lowered the lid of one eye. 

The woman was still talking when the door opened again 
and instead of the nurse I hoped to see, another man came in. 
He sat down on the bench with an immense sigh, said ‘‘ Good 
morning ” to us breathlessly, one hand held over his heart, 
and looked at us for a moment as if he were about to burst. 
He was extraordinarily fat, with a very red, puffy, cherubic 
face, and he looked more than anything like a publican who 
had lost his memory and had strolled in upon us by mistake. 

“ Christ, ain’t it cold?” he said. 

“ Cold ?” said the little woman. 
feel cold.” 

“Me? Why?” 

“Your fat keeps you warm.” 

“ I wish it did,” he said. “ But it don’t. 

“Tt looks natural.” 

“Well, you don’t know. 


I’ve had everything. I 


“ You got no business to 


It ain’t natural.” 


I used to be as thin as you. 


Thinner. I was a walking hat-stand.” And then: “ Ain’t 
they about yet ?” 

ee Who ’ 23 

“The nurses.” 

“Internal patients first,” she said. “Then us. We can 


wait.” 

He was silent, catching his breath in great wheezy, gloomy 
gasps. And as though in sympathy we all sat silent, staring 
at each other, sizing each other up. 

And then, after a minute or two, the door opened again. 

A nurse entered. I got up and held out the papers. “I 
have—” She lifted down the receiver of the wall telephone 
hanging in the corner and began to hold a conversation in a 
high-toned, icy voice: “ We are ready for you, doctor. Yes. 
Yes.” She was very tall, dressed all in stiff white linen, and 
had a notebook in her hand. She was impersonal, a real 
ice-maiden, with ker head high up and a touch-me-not 
expression frozen on her face. Red-Face made signs to me 
as I stood waiting for her to cease telephoning, mute signs of 
comradeship and masculine sympathy. We were all listening 
to what she was saying. And she knew it. And knowing it, 
she prolonged the conversation. “ But why should I? Well, 
if you like. Yes. That would be nice. I will. I know. 
It would be lovely.” Suddenly she hung up the receiver. 
“ IT have— ” I began to say, but she opened the door and in a 
moment was gone. 

“ She’s nobody,” the little woman said. 

“* You'd better tell her so,” I said. 

I sat down, and then after a minute the door opened again, 
and in came a stubby man wearing thick spectacles and an 
iron and a spring on one of his boots. He sat down next to 
me. He sat quietly for a few moments and then began to 
unlace his boots. 

“ Going to bed ?” said the little woman. 

“ Bed!” he said. He was speaking to us all, in a voice of 
bitter weariness. “ I hope to Christ I never go to bed again.” 

Nobody spoke. 

“TI been in bed a year!” he half shouted. 

He took out a paper and began to tread it savagely, in silence. 
I glanced over his shoulder. It was a journal of the fried-fish 
trade, and in it I could see advertisements for cod and 
Yarmouth herrings and fish-oil and ice. It was new to me. 

“That a good paper?” I said. 

He did not speak. 


And gradually his silence seemed to affect us all. We sat 
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staring and waiting. Through the highest unfrosted window 
panes I could just see the sky, greyish black and full 
of the snow that seemed too bitterly frozen ever to fall. And 
we sat there in silence for a long time, nothing happening, 
no one coming, as though no one knew or cared we were 
there. 

And then suddenly four nurses came in at once. They 
flounced in at one door, marched stiffly through the waiting- 
room and out at the other door, a procession of ice-maidens 
going by us as though we did not exist. The last of them was 
very tall, the tallest girl I had ever seen, and almost the thinnest. 
In her stiff white nurse’s uniform she looked like some great 
carrot-shaped icicle. When she had vanished we all burst 
out laughing. The fat man as he laughed quivered like a 
red jelly. We had scarcely recovered before the door opened 
again and three other nurses came through, marching in 
procession, white and frigid, and disappearing like the other 
four. 

“ The seven virgins,” I said. 

In, a second later, came a doctor. He followed the nurses. 
He had a kind of lamp, like a miner’s head lamp, strapped to 
his head. We waited for him to go and then we burst out 
laughing again. 

“ Tt’s an operation,” said the little woman. 

“It looks as if it’s going to be very pleasant for him,” 
I said. 

“Tt is pleasant,” she said. “ I’ve had three and—” 

But we were all laughing like a pack of fools and for the 
first time she couldn’t go on. 

The laughter was only silenced by the opening of the door. 
It opened slowly this time and a nurse began to come in 
backwards. I got up at once, almost out of habit, to say 
something to her, and then I saw that she was wheeling a 
carriage stretcher, backwards, so that she could open the 
doors as she went. On the stretcher lay a woman between 
fifty-five and sixty. I thought at first that she was dead, but 
then I noticed that her eyes, which were the same dead grey 
colour as her face, were wide open and that she was looking 
at us as she was wheeled through. She had no expression in 
her face except one of blank terror. As the nurse wheeled 
her into the other room, the rubber tyres of the stretcher 
soundless on the wooden floor, she kept her eyes desperately 
fixed on us who sat waiting. 

The nurse wheeled her through and closed the door. For a 
minute or two we were chastened, sitting silent, listening. 
I believe we all expected the woman to cry out. But nothing 
happened, and finally the little woman said to me: 

“Now’s your chance. Catch her when she comes out.” 

“ All right,” I said. 

And I sat waiting in alert readiness, as a reporter waits to 
catch a public man as he comes out of a meeting. And when 
the door opened at last I sprang up. The nurse was flum- 
moxed, and for the first time I succeeded in saying something. 

“I have come for an X-ray,” I said. I tried to speak 
nicely, with consideration for her, gently. “I have the 
papers.” 

She took the papers and looked at them without speaking. 

“* I should like to be able to go as soon as possible,” I said. 

“A broken arm,” she said. She spoke as though I were 
a horse. “ Which arm?” She looked from one of my arms 
to another. 

““ Oh, my brother’s arm,” I said. 

“I see,” she said. I ceased in that moment to be as im- 
portant even as a horse. She spoke to me as though I were 
a candlestick or a bed-pan or some object she saw and handled 
every day of her life, her pretty pink lips thinning and widening 
into a half-smile of contemptuous tolerance of me. 

“You will haye to wait,” she said to my brother. 

“We have been waiting a long time,” I said. 

She went out of the room. 

After that we sat and waited again, the conversation giving 
way to periods of silence and the silence to the arrival of other 
patients. More and more people began to come in, so that 


we had to squeeze up to each other on the benches. At last 
a mother and her daughter arrived, the daughter wasted by 
some kind of paralysis of the arms and shoulders, so that she 
walked as though she were carrying a terrific and invisible 
weight across her back. Red-Face got up and gave his seat 
to the two women. “ How is she?” said the little woman. 
The mother shook her head, secretly, without speaking, and 
the little woman kept her eyes on the girl, as though weighing 
up the symptoms of an affliction she herself had not yet had 
the fortune to contract, but as though she had hope about it 
still. Once a nurse came in and telephoned again and then 
went out again. Hours seemed to pass, and finally we caught 
the fragrance of the hospital dinners being cooked. I could 
see by the angle of the icy light that it was almost noon. 

I could bear it no longer. I got up, opened the door through 
which the patients came, and went along the corridors. After 
a time, meeting no one, I came back again. 

“ The other door,” said the little woman. 
door. They all go that way.” 

I opened the other door and then stopped. The woman on 
the stretcher was lying in the half-darkened room, all alone. 
She was staring straight at me. The expression on her face 
had changed since I last saw her; she still had the same 
bloodless grey colour, her eyes still stared with desperation, but 
she had gone beyond terror into a kind of apathetic trance, 
almost childish, as though the interminable waiting had 
turned her mind. She stared at me without a change of that 
expression or a word and I stared back in return until I closed 
the door. 

“‘ Nobody there ? ” said the little woman, as I sat down. 

“ Nobody,” I said. 

And we went on waiting. 


“ Try the other 


H. E. Bates 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Miracle in America” 


There are two problems which confront the dramatist who 
decides to make a play out of the career of Mary Baker Eddy. 
One is to “ establish ” a personality so inspiring as to be the focal 
point of a vast and intense religious movement—the most important 
of its kind since the Mormons. The other is to offer some ex- 
planation of the persistence of Christian Science, even after the 
foundress, by her death, has, as far as the intelligence of the 
ignorant layman is concerned, invalidated her claim to be believed. 
The personality can scarcely be denied. The explanation, one 
feels, must exist. But neither, on the postulates of Ernst Toller 
and Hermann Kesten, the authors of Miracle in America, now 
presented at the Gate Theatre, is acknowledged adequately. 
This is not to say that the play is a failure. In some respects it 
is the most interesting and stimulating study of human egotism 
that the London theatre has seen for some time. Nevertheless, 
the problems remain. We are confronted with an intense religious 
fervour combined with the hardest financial cynicism; with a 
glowing love of humanity combined with the meanest, most 
selfish obsession; with a straightforward, courageous sincerity 
combined with every form of chicanery. The portrait, its elements 
still unharmonised and unco-ordinated, must be unsympathetic ; 
yet one has the feeling that the whole has not been told, that the 
picture, since it claims to be historic, misses some essential—in 
fact, evades the issue. Considered purely as drama, Miracle in 
America has much to recommend it. A woman who defies death 
before a vast audience, not as a hysterical gesture but in full, 
serene faith, is necessarily a tragic figure, and the final scene where, 
rouged and painted by her busy (and anxious) subordinates, she 
confronts the journalists sent to trap her, is magnificently con- 
ceived. Not so magnificently executed. The sense of a culmina- 
tion is deadened by the episodic scenes which have preceded it, 
and what should be a tragic climax becomes no more than a 
macabre incident. But one glimpses the high tragedy implicit 
in the situation, and the glimpse is itself ample compensation for 
the somewhat pedestrian chronicling which has gone before. 

Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore tackles the complexities of Mrs. 
Eddy with consummate technique. She is never strident, never 
crude in her magnificent self-assertions. She has a placid control 
which sweeps her forward irresistibly, suavely denying Quimby 
who has taught her the healing quality of faith, suavely con- 
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verting suspicious sheriffs into willing tools, and suavely reducing 
devoted followers to nothing when they venture to doubt her 
divine inspiration. Only at the end, when illness and age have 
sapped her strength does the iron resolution falter, and this is the 
great moment of the play. Another good performance is that of 
the emotional Mabel Smith, Mrs. Eddy’s only strong challenger, 
played by Miss Noel Hood. Mr. Norman Marshall, who opens 
his season at Gate with this play, deserves full congratulation 
for a very finished production. 


Pirandello Again 

Dramatically, The Life that I Gave Him, at the Little Theatre, 
falls considerably short of Pirandello’s usual standard. There 
are moving passages (the play is beautifully translated by Clifford 
Bax) and at least one moment of dramatic intensity ; but for the 
most part the play is given over too wholeheartedly to a paradox, 
the elucidation of which is almost too delicate for the theatre. 
Again Pirandello seizes upon a commonplace colloquial metaphor 
and insists metaphysically upon its literal truth. “How you 
have changed—you have become a different person ! ”’—there is 
nothing unusual in such a greeting after long absence. Yet to 
Doan’ Anna Luna, whose son after seven years has returned to 
her, the phrase becomes literal, and when two days later he dies 
she refuses to believe in the corporeai stranger whose very exist- 
ence has embarrassed her inward conception of the son she 
remembers. To her he is still “ alive,” as he has been in her 
imagination for the past seven years, and she seeks to impose the 
concept on the young married woman who comes to the house 
in ignorance, to tell him that she is going to bear his child. The 
fantasy breaks down, and the old woman is left desolate when she 
learns from her son’s mistress that the stranger that her son had 
become was dying and knew it when he came to her. The son 
she knew had not changed psychologically, but physically, and the 
image she cherishes must be reconciled, unequivocally, with his 
death. Nobody could be blamed for dismissing this piece as it 
is presented as morbid fantasy-spinning. The play is pro- 
duced with an even monotony which Miss Nancy Price, by her 
over-stressed restraint, accentuates. There is no need whatever 
for Donn’ Anna to appear to be walking in her sleep for the best 
part of the play, and the vivacious, if warped, intelligence which 
the part demands in addition to the determined will, is lacking. 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft, as the mistress, rises more passionately to 
her opportunities, and the scene between the two women at the 
end is intensely moving. 

The play is succeeded by Murder Trial, an expressionist one- 
act piece with more pretensions than merit. 


“King Lear” at the Westminster 

King Lear, like all plays full of poetry, must be played quietly 
and slowly, so that the audience can hear and appreciate Shake- 
speare’s words. And Lear himself must preserve the majesty 
and dignity of a king: if the actor starts by shouting, he is soon 
out of breath, and breaks into falsetto shrieks or hoarse, meaning- 
less roars; the essential in the production of poetic drama is 
elocution. In this the Westminster production must be counted 
as a failure. Mr. William Deviin is a fine actor; but his Lear, 
though always credible, was not a king; only an infirm and doting 
father. Kent was good but dull in the traditional manner. Mr. 
Harold Warren, as the Fool, spent much of his time on all fours 
peering up brightly at his master like a pantomime rabbit and 
gabbled his words faster than any other member of the cast. 


The Charming Amateur 


Mr. Walter Hackett as a playwright will always remain the 
brilliant and ingenious amateur. Hyde Park Corner is as com- 
plicated, as lumbering and quite as charming as any of its pre- 
decessors. A curse on a family (the perfect Hackett subject) is 
the foundation for a plot that has a thousand ramifications. After 
two acts of exposition the play becomes detective drama, but a 
charade-like parody of the popular slick variety. Watching one 
of his plays uncoil one gets the impression that if Mr. Hackett 
wrote a cookery-book or a dictionary it would act well enough if 
cut into the right lengths and provided with some good curtains 
and a part for Miss Marion Lorne. This one has no design or 
unity or any of the usual perquisites, but it bubbles with in- 
genuity, and a romance that is charmifig if a little faded. It is 
always a surprise to find that one does not tire of Miss Lorne ; 
but she uses a narrow convention with great tact, and her part 
here must be the best she has ever had. Mr. Gordon Harker’s 


convention is still narrower, and he decorates it more ordinarily 
but he gets all his usual laughs. It is good to see Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle as a Hackett barrister—the perfect barrister with the 


charming difference. 


“Jew Siiss” at the Tivoli 


Few Siiss, now showing at the Tivoli, is one of the most successful 
British costume-pictures yet produced. Like the majority of 
costume-pictures, however, it is curiously undramatic. The great 
opportunities presented by the novel seem, in some odd way, to 
have been quite missed by the film. The court of Wiirtemburg 
fails to come to life. Miss Benita Hume looks very pretty as the 
Duchess ; but Mr. Frank Vosper’s portrayal of the Duke bears 
a distinct and distressing resemblance to an intoxicated and 
truculent rugger-blue preparing to be thrown out of a London 
restaurant on boat-race night. Conrad Veidt is never undis- 
tinguished, and makes the most of a part from which a great many 
of its more dramatic aspects have inexplicably been shorn. We 
see nothing of his love-affairs and very little of the insensate pride 
and cupidity that characterised Herr Feuchtwanger’s fictitious 
personage. ... Yet the general effect of the film is not unim- 
pressive, and a number of the subsidiary roles are brilliantly 
played. Special mention must be made of Paul Graetz as Lan- 
dauer, Siiss’s Jewish friend and confidant. 


The Vic-Wells Ballet 


A much prized oil jar belonging to a rich Sicilian farmer is 
found broken by his peasants. Only the timely intervention of 
his pretty daughter prevents his wrath from descending on them. 
A tinker mends the jar from inside and imprisons himself ; other 
entanglements follow. These gay, country incidents provide the 
subject of the Vic-Wells Ballet Company’s latest production. 
The story and the music have been used in the past by the Swedish 
Ballet, but they could hardly have been combined with better 
choreography and décor than that of Miss Ninette de Valois and 
Mr. William Chappell in the present production. The dances 
are admirably suited to the characters and situations, and the solos 
are used with excellent judgment in proportion to the whole. 
Miss Appleyard as the daughter, Miss Darnborough as the village 
beauty and Mr. Walter Gore as the tinker gave good performances, 
and the entire company danced with ease, certainty and animation. 


THE COMING 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12th— 
“ Dr. Knock,” Tavistock Little Theatre, 36 Tavistock Place. 
Gigli. Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Egon Petri, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
SaTurDAY, October 13th— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, Westminster, 11. 
Myra Hess and Jelly d’Aranyi, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
“ The Gang Show, 1934,” Scala Theatre. 
Sunpay, October 14th— 
John A. Hobson on “ Human Survival,” Conway Hall, rr. 


WEEK 


“Volpone,” Fortune Theatre. Production by the Tempest 
Theatre. Terms of Membership may be obtained at 14 Percy 
Street, W.1. 


Monpbay, October r5th— 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert. Conducted by Georg Széll, Queen’s 
Hall, 8.15. And on Oct. 16th. 
“ Richard II,” Old Vic. 
Tugespay, October 16th— 


Dr. Frederick Hall on “ More About Negro Music,” Friends 
House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
Professor Schiller on “ Ant-men and Super-men,” Rooms of the 


Linnean Society, Burlington House, 5.15. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson on “‘ The Future of Individual Liberty.” 
Lecture Halil, London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street, 6. 

Debate on “ Did Jesus Rise from the Dead?” Affirmative : 
Arnold Lunn. Negative : A. D. Howell Smith, Conway Hall, 7. 

A. J. Cummings on “ Stalin,” Morley College, 8. 

WeEbDNEsDAY, October 17th— 

Roy Calvert Memorial Lecture. Carl Heath on “‘ Crime and 
Humane Ethics,” Livingstone Hall, Broadway, 3. 

Lamond, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. And on October 2oth, at 3. 

Public Meeting organised by the St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society. Speeches by Miss Margaret Bondfield, B. Scebohm 
Rowntree and others. Baths Hall, Prince of Wales Rd., 8.30. 

Tuurspay, October 18th— 


Mrs. Mary Hamilton on “ The Control of Broadcasting,” Morley 
College, 8. 
Royal Philharmonic Society, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 


Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Mk. H. G. WeLts is an incomparable writer of short stories ; 
he is less successful as a novelist. His longer tales remind me 
of a sight always to be seen in our village on the morning after 
a storm when the little boys sally out and return in a straggling 
procession clustering about their ramshackle soap-boxes on 
wheels, which they have overloaded with such bits of the 
immemorial elms as may chance to have been blown down 
overnight. In his novels Mr. Wells, like the village boys, 
has always been intent on handling things too big for the 
improvised untidy vehicle of fiction which he has knocked 
together in a hurry. Even in Tono Bungay, which I believe 
is his finest and best constructed novel, and one which will 
endure, the heroine remains in my mind as a mere silhouette 
of cellophane, transparent against the solid background of 
the great house, Bladesover. One feels that Wells’s characters 
have not lived long enough with him ; neither have they lived 
long enough with one another. Perhaps here we have the clue to 
why Experiment in Autobiography (Gollancz and the Cresset 
Press, Vol. I, 10s. 6d.) is by far the finest book that he has 
written, since he is dealing not with figures pressganged for 
ulterior purposes but with the people he has known best, 
with whom he has lived, and he shows them in their own sur- 
roundings. This autobiography is like the final great master- 
piece, executed in oils, for which many of the novels are 
studies in wash or charcoal. This comparison applies also to 
the quality of the prose, for the autobiography is finished 
and solid: incomparably better written than the early books. 
Mr. Wells has often been writing this book without knowing 
it ; now that he has been conscious of his purpose, he shows an 
unexpected sense of perspective. Experiment in Autobiography 
is not primarily a self-portrait, not only the history of one 
individual but of the social changes which have taken place 
during his lifetime. 

Against a background of such generalisations my little mother, 
you see, becomes a symbol of the blind and groping parental solicitude 
of that age, a solicitude which enslaved and hampered where it sought 
to aid and establish ; and my individual story merges into the story 
of the handicapped intelligence of our species, blundering heavily 
towards the realisation and handling of vast changes and still vaster 
dangers and opportunities. My mother becomes a million mothers 
and my brothers a countless brotherhood. My life is a sample life 
and not an exceptional one ; its distinctive merit has been its expressive- 
ness ; its living interest lies in that. 

This method of approach, with its immense advantages, 
has one danger which Mr. Wells does not altogether escape. 
Since he tends to regard himself as a sample, he occasionally 
slips into assuming that the changes in his way of life have 
been typical, or even universal. Once or twice one has to 
remind oneself that cramped lodgings, dirt, vermin and in- 
sufficient food are the lot of thousands of families to-day, 
and that the very houses which to Mr. Wells exist only in the 
limbo of the past are probably still ogcupied: his experience 
was no outworn way of life fast vanishing from the earth but 
the portion of the majority to-day and to-morrow. 

* * * 


Mr. Wells springs almost exactly from the class described so 
admirably by George Moore in Esther Waters; his parents 
might indeed have been in service with her. Their tragedy 
did not, however, spring from drink and betting on horses, 
but from a certain native incompetence in them both. This 
incompetence led to his father losing his job as a gardener, and 
to his mother her position as a housekeeper. His father put 
his money into buying a wretched crockery shop and setting 
up for himself in Bromley. 

So they were caught. From the outset the business did not “ pay ” 
and it “‘ paid”’ less and less. But they had now no means of getting 
out of it and going anywhere else. 

Mrs. Wells, though a most devoted and courageous mother, 
showed incompetent defeatism as a housewife. She was no 


cook ; the basement kitchen, the noisy boys and washing day 
were beyond her. She struggled valiantly and imposed her 
ideals upon her family, the chief of which was an intense 
snobbish desire to keep up appearances and not to sink below 
the class of upper servants and publicans from which she 
sprang. It was this that made her try to turn her sons into 
drapers: the black-coated gentlemanly shopwalker was the 
ideal. But as her son wittily explains : “ she was to undermine 
her teaching with cod-liver oil”—thanks to which he grew 
up rich in vitamins, and so exceptionally deficient in piety 
that he was completely unable to accept either the Christian 
religion or the station in life which was being prepared for 
him. Mr. Wells also attributes his escape to two broken legs ; 
the first (his own) gave him a taste for reading and the second 
(his father’s) led to his mother getting the job of housekeeper 
at Up Park on Harting hill, where she had previously been a 
lady’s maid. The library at Up Park gave Wells his chance. 
In one of the many brilliant digressions which so much add 
to the richness of this book he gives a vivid picture of what 
England owes to the country house. 

Out of such houses came the Royal Society, the Century of In- 
ventions, the first museums and laboratories and picture galleries, 
gentle manners, good writing, and nearly all that is worth while 
in our civilisation to-day. ... It is the country house which has 
opened the way to human equality, not in the form of insurgent 
proletarians, but as a world of universal gentlefolk no longer in need 
of a servile substratum. 

The perception of this has given Mr. Wells a lifelong hatred 
of Marx and of his disciples of whom he says many true things 
when he comes to talk of Socialism. 

Making plans, ‘‘ Utopianism,”’ that is, became one of the blackest 
bugbears in the long lists dictated by Marxian intolerance. Any 
attempt to work out the details of this world contemplated under 
Socialism was received by the old Marxists with contemptuous 
hostility. At the best it was wasting time, they declared, on the way 
to that destructive revolution which would release the mechanical 
benevolence latent in things. Then we should see. They wereall.... 
embittered anti-planners ... We should be far nearer a sanely 
organised world system to-day if Karl Marx had never been born. . . . 
Lenin conjured Government by mass-democracy out of sight, 
** vanished ” it as conjurors say. . . . Russia, as we are all beginning 
to realise, is now no longer a Communism nor a democratic Socialism. 

It is a novel experimental state capitalism. 


~ * * 


In the library of Up Park the boy could look into the new 
worlds of Gulliver’s Travels, Vathek, Plato’s Republic, Voltaire, 
and at engravings of Raphael and Michael Angelo. A box 
full of “‘ brass objects that clearly might be screwed together ” 
provided a Gregorian telescope through which he inspected 
the craters of the moon. This education was continually 
being interrupted by his being given fresh “ starts in life,” but 
his failures to make good as a cashier and as draper provided 
further interludes in the library. At last a schoolmaster, anxious 
to earn “ grants,” got hold of him and very soon he had passed 
sO many examinations first-class that he was given a studentship 
at the Normal School of Science—now the Royal College 
of Science—at South Kensington. He found himself listening 
to Huxley and responded immediately to imaginative teaching. 
Science was to Wells always a matter of ideas, of generalisations, 
of philosophy. His weakness was an inherent dislike of apparatus, 
of the delicacies and niceties of scientific method, of suspended 
judgments. He rushed to conclusions: the sound scientific 
sense of Mr. Asquith’s “ Wait and see,” was, and still is, 
odious to him. For that reason, though Mr. Wells might have 
been a great teacher of science, and a great natural philosopher, 
he could never, I think, have been a great research worker. 
His slides and cover glasses would have been smeared, his 
material fixed, embedded, stained and mounted by a man 
in a hurry to see the results. Mr. Wells abhors detail: his 
humour fails to rise to the wayward cussedness of things. To 
phlegmatic men coaxing material objects is a delightful 
amusement ; the research worker in science must have much 
of the manual worker’s humour and phlegm and find much 
of his pleasure in tinkering with apparatus. Where Mr. Wells 
excels is in suddenly seeing large issues clearly, as, for example, 
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in his criticism of flaws inherent in the parochial policy of the 
Fabians, and in his valuation of Socialism. 
A paragraph from Tract 70, published in 1896, dealing with the 
“ Mission of the Fabians” is probably unequalled in all literature 
for self-complacent stupidity. “‘ The Fabian Society . .. has no 
distinctive opinions on the Marriage Question, Religion, Art, Abstract 
Economics, Historic Evolution, Currency, or any other subject than 
its own business of practical Democracy and Socialism.” 
The sweep of Mr. Wells’s mind would not let him keep 
company for long with men capable of such fatuity. 
7 * * 


The latter part of Volume I deals with ground which is 
familiar to me since after being coached by Dr. Briggs at the 
Tutorial College, where Mr. Wells once taught biology, I 
proceeded to the Royal College of Science and worked at the 
same benches as he had. I can therefore testify to the extreme 
accuracy of his picture. Little had changed in thirty years ; 
Huxley had been worthily replaced by Sedgwick and Farmer 
who provided a magnificent training in biology; the other 
departments were as arid and as anti-intellectual as Mr. Wells 
describes. The deadest of all the subjects was chemistry where 
there seemed to be little connection between what fizzled 
and popped and was poured down the sink and the chapter 
of the textbook which was read aloud as the morning’s lecture. 
The description of Mr. Wells’s dissatisfaction and recalcitrance 
in the Geology Department aroused my most vivid sympathy. 
His failure there, due to his intellectual imsurgence, led to 
his greatest period of struggle before he got a job as lecturer in 
biology at the Tutorial College. The whole of this period 
of his life with its hardships, half-baked ambitions, and amatory 
adventures is described with astonishing honesty, clearness and 
impartiality. The account of his marriage and of the character 
of his first wife is admirable and we get a vivid picture of how 
he took up writing seriously after a haemorrhage of the lungs. 
There are many delightfully amusing and witty passages in 
the book which I should like to touch on: the reader must 
discover them for himself. If Mr. Wells has achieved as great 
a success in the second volume (where his difficulties will be 
far greater) he will have written the best autobiography by an 
Englishman. The only book for interest and importance 
with which I can compare it is The Education of Henry Adams. 
This first volume, at all events, is Mr. Wells’s masterpiece. 

Davip GARNETT 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
LIBERALISM 


Freedom and Organisation, 1314-1914. By BERTRAND 
Russet. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By 
BENEDETTO CrROcE. Translated by HENRY Furst. Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Down to 1870 there was good ground for thinking hopefully 
of the future of Europe. It is easy, of course, to see that the 
optimism of the time—in England the optimism of a sheltered 
people living in a little pocket of peace and forgetting how much 
of the world’s history was storm and violence—was ridiculous 
in its extravagance. But it is true that Liberal ideas seemed to be 
spreading, that Free Trade had covered a good part of Europe with 
commercial treaties, that constitutional government was making 
way and that the man who expected that civilisation would make 
a good rather than a bad use of its new resources was not necessarily 
a foolish dreamer. After the Franco-German war the prospect 
changed. The most dramatic illustration of the change was the 
new Germany. Ai liberal Italy was the product of the first 
phase ; Bismarck’s Germany the product of the second. Such 
was the power of nineteenth-century optimism that few at first 
realised the significance of what had happened. Even when the 
crash came in 1914, most people began to throw up a new scaffold- 
ing of confidence over the ruins, persuading themselves that the 
thicker the débris the easier it would be to build a sound system. 
The disillusionments that have followed the peace have done 
much more than destroy the old confidence that progress was 
certain: they have shaken the belief that it is possible. To the 
danger of false confidence there has succeeded the danger of false 








despair. In these two books, two eminent philosophers have set 
out to understand and interpret the history of the nineteenth 
century and its lessons. For Croce the century begins with a 
great light which burns first in one country and then in another. 
This light came from the French Revolution. Down to 1870 it 
was a great power. He finds it first in Germany in the good 
romantic movement; then in France; then after 1848 in Italy, 
where of course its great apostle is Mazzini. The winning of 
Italian independence is the masterpiece of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism. The light disappears after Bismarck’s rise. The 
treatment of Alsace-Lorraine set up an implacable quarrel in 
Europe, and thus made impossible Mazzini’s dream of a United 
States of Europe, and a regime of mutual generosity and tolerance. 
Still there was a second best. Europe, though missing unity, 
might find outward peace; so Europe fell back on the Balance 
of Power. Bismarck was the chief artificer of this plan for peace, 
but, unfortunately, his success as a War Minister defeated his 
plan. For the Balance of Power was soon disturbed by a more 
serious quarrel than any that had yet arisen; the quarrel between 
Germany and England. And this quarrel sprang from Germany’s 
victories, for those victories, working on the mind of thinkers 
and teachers, taught Germany a new ambition. She challenged 
England for a greater prize than territory, something like the 
leadership of the world. Thus, Bismarck’s satisfied State became 
a restless and aggressive Power, and Bismarck’s equilibrium was 
upset. 

Mr. Russell’s book is also a post-mortem examination of 
Liberalism, but he differs from Croce in pushing his inquiries 
further, and in considering elements that Croce leaves on one side. 
Also, whereas Croce talks in a tragic tone as if the relations are 
in the room, Mr. Russell gives rein to all the fancies that come 
into his mind as he reflects on the sport that history has made of 
man’s dreams. His wit, so much more versatile and subtle than 
that of any of his contemporaries, enables him to describe men 
and ideas in passages that fascinate his readers. Yet something 
of the atmosphere of the occasion hangs about his pages, for there 
is a sense of tragedy which keeps his satire from becoming too 
bitter. To some readers—and the present reviewer is one of them 
—his account of the last chapter of the old world will seem to 
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put too much blame on France and England and too little on the 
Central Powers. His remark that nobody wanted war except 
perhaps France scarcely does justice to the truth on which Croce 
insists, that Germany had become like France an unsatisfied Power, 
or to the special circumstances and temptation of Austria~Hungary 
after the Balkan wars. But in a book conceived on this scale, 
these issues are concerned rather with the accidents than the 
essence of the problem, for the argument of these pages all goes 
to show that the world had got into such a mess that disaster was 
only a question of time. 

Bismarck Mr. Russell judges as severely as Croce. His descrip- 
tion may be given as a good illustration of his brilliant style. 
“‘ The world that he created was of a piece with his emotions. It 
was divided into Germany, which was to be cherished, and the rest 
of the globe, which was to be either used or subdued. He was 
himself harsh, restless and heroic, and he sought to remould the 
world in his own image. Unfortunately he was largely successful.” 
To Mazzini he is much less sympathetic than Croce, who calls 
him in an unhappy phrase “ the clear-eyed apostle.” ‘“‘ Not only 
the nation,” says Mr. Russell, “‘ but also the family had for Mazzini 
the saczedness of a natural group which is more than the sum of 
its individuals. The Family, he said, is the Heart’s Father- 
land. . . . Mazzini was a bachelor. It was with an exile’s idealisa- 
tion that he viewed both family and country.” Moreover, just 
as Croce found that Hegel, though in some senses he treated 
history more profoundly than anybody else, had tendencies and 
theories that helped to produce Bismarck’s Germany, so Mr. 
Russell finds Mazzini every now and again shading into Mussolini. 

The early nineteenth century gave the world the ideas of 
democracy and nationality. These philosophers try to show why 
mankind got plutocracy out of the first, and why the second came 
to such catastrophe that Grillparzer quoted by Croce says of it: 
‘““ Humanity, through nationality, returns to bestiality.” Perhaps 
the best discussion of the first problem is to be found in the 
hundred pages that Mr. Russell devotes to the United States. 
He has an admirable passage about the loss to America of the 
mellowing ingredient of the eighteenth century. American 
civilisation in the north passed too abruptly from the seventeenth 
century to the nineteenth. Jefferson, of whom he writes with 
vivid sympathy, stood for this influence, but unhappily, though he 
influenced politics greatly, he influenced culture much less. The 
struggle between him and Alexander Hamilton ended in a com- 
promise. One made Ar eric: the home of democracy ; the other 
made her the home of the millionaire. These pages, which 
sparkle with descriptions of great American figures, show better 
than any others how democracy is defeated when it cannot grasp 
the problems of a changing world. 

Were the ideas of democracy and nationality misleading, and 
did they guide civilisation down hill? At one point, Mr. Russell 
suggests that the reaction against the suppression of the early 

‘revolutions in Metternich’s time destroyed the beginnings of 
international government that had been established at Vienna. 
But it is difficult to think that international government could 
have made progress under such auspices. It is rather too much 
like starting international government in Asia with the general 
scramble for China, or the treaties between Russia and England 
about Persia. The general truth that Mr. Russell reaches in his 
conclusion will surprise none of those who have followed his 
careful and penetrating discussion of the different schools of 
opinion. ‘“ The nineteenth century was brought to its disastrous 
end by a conflict between industrial technique and political 
theory.” Scientific invention had outrun political wisdom. Men 
were making and using tools on one plane, thinking on another. 
The age was dominated by the iilusion that science and invention 
of themselves carried mankind forward. The truth is, as Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee has shown with many examples in his profound 
Study of History, rather the opposite, the ages when man is advanc- 
ing in technical skill are more often than not ages of decline in 
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culture. The invention of the steam engine was a reason not for 
confidence but for misgiving. Here Croce and Mr. Russell come 
together again. Croce says that we gave science a false place 
and ceased to think in the large spirit of history, thus creating a 
void into which there poured limiting ideas, the ideas of Marx, 
the worship of force, the misunderstanding of Darwin and the 
rest. Mr. Russell says that “ effective political thought had not 
kept pace with the increasing concentration of authority.” In 
the nineteenth century men thought much too little about the 
international problems created by their inventions. There were a 
few exceptions. Adam Smith, looking out on a world in which the 
Atlantic had been made a pirate sea, wrote the Wealth of Nations, 
much as Sir Norman Angell wrote The Great Illusion, hoping to 
put an end to this kind of strife. His pupil Cobden was a Free 
Trader, primarily because he had an international mind and he 
saw that the struggle over America would be followed by a struggle 
over Africa if States fought each other with tariffs. That was 
why he received the ecstatic welcome on the Continent Mr. 
Russell describes ; why he had as pupils not only Cavour, who was a 
great statesman, but also Napoleon the Third, whose strange 
career marks the watershed between liberal and “ activist” 
Europe. For with his Liberal mind Napoleon was ready to take 
risks for international friendship, while, with his arrivist mind, he 
was tempted into the role of an unsuccessful Bismarck. The 
only other English statesman who had cherished a large view of 
Europe was Gladstone, with his guiding idea of public law. He 
gave expression to that view in his action after Majuba, in his 
treatment of the Alabama question, and in his Home Rule policy. 
It may perhaps be said that his Home Rule plan in 1886 offered 
Europe her last chance of escape from the passions that were 
overwhelming the early promise of the century. Its rejection 
was followed by the Imperialist reaction of the Boer War. But 
these were generous episodes, rather than a great constructive 
policy. If some of the years he spent, in Mr. Temperley’s phrase, 
making up the nation’s accounts as neatly as a grocer, had been 
spent in the Foreign Office, he might have given to his ideas a 
place in the history of Europe. J. L. HAMMOND 


EDUCATING THE WORKING 
CLASS 


Oxford Into Coalfield. By RoGcer DaTaALter. Dent. §s. 
I Was a Tramp. By JoHN Brown. Selwyn and Blount. 9s. 


Roger Dataller is—or was—a miner, whose first book, A Pit- 
man’s Notebook, arrested my attention years ago as the work of a 
thoughtful mind stimulated to expression by the horrors of coal- 
getting. More recently he set down, in A Pitman Looks at 
Oxford, the reactions of that mind to the traditions and society of 
an old university. Now, with Oxford behind him and himself 
in the coalfields again, he gives us the other half of the picture. 
But he is no longer in the coalfields as a collier: those days are 
over. He left Oxford in 1931 for the South Yorkshire mining 
area to organise for the W.E.A. According to the publisher, 
Oxford Into Coalfield is the narrative of that work, but in fact it 
is both less and more than this. It is less, in the sense that it 
does not record in sequence the steps he took or the methods he 
pursued, nor does it attempt an assessment in any practical shape 
of the results achieved. It is much more, in the sense that it 
tells us a great deal about the life and character of the people 
among whom he is working which no formal account could do, 
and leaves us with a memorably human picture of a typical 
northern industrial area. More still, it gives us knowledge of the 
author to add to what we had acquired from his earlier books. 
Roger Dataller is not only an educationist and a reformer; he 
is a dreamer and a bit of a poet. ‘Though he was wrestling with 
economics his personal interest is primarily literature, and it is 
on literature that he has lectured to his working-class audiences 
for three years. 

His story of his efforts to organise for adult education makes an 
interesting commentary on the various types of humanity to be 
encountered in a mining locality. ‘Though passionate, he remains 
detached, which relieves his writing of any taint of propaganda 
or bias. One of his recurring difficulties is the opposition of the 
doctrinaire Marxists who have acquired a religious faith in the 
inviolability of the Word and very little else. They call him a 
hireling of the “ boss-class ”’ and distrust him bringing cultural 


gifts. Then there is the usual opposition from the established 
order which has given up long ago in despair—the local school- 
master who doesn’t want to be bothered with anything that will 
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HALT PASSENGER! 


A note with special reference to this number 
of the “New Statesman and Nation.” 


The Abbé Dimnet prefaces his admirable little 
book, The Art of Thinking, with these words : 


“ Tt is a fact that millions of men and women 
are anxious to take lessons in the Art of 
Thinking and that some other men or 
women have to take the risk of seeming 
presumptuous in offering those lessons. Any- 
body who does it need not be a genius. Genius 
has never been supposed to be a particularly 
good teacher of any art. It is better that 
the teacher of the Art of Thinking should 
not be a persen who knows no difficulty in 
thinking, or produces such brilliant thoughts 
that they will be disheartening to the tiro.” 


M. Dimnet later says that his book comes “ from 
a wish to help instead of dazzle.” He is trying to 
help the reader “to think his best as well as live 
his noblest,” which, in a sentence, is the aim of 
Pelmanism. Sometimes we find that intelligent 
and well-informed men and women have a 
completely erroneous impression of what Pelmanism 
is. They refer to it jocularly and seem to regard it 
as a system of memory-training having no other object 
than to show the student how he or she may pack 
a mental wardrobe with factual apparel that may 
or may not be of some use in the future. This is 
the one thing that Pelmanism avoids. It teaches just 
as much how to forget as how to remember. 


An Intelligence Test. 


In this issue of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION 
we presume there will be printed the customary 
selected list of Autumn Books. Last year this list 
consisted of thirteen columns of titles. Pelmanism, 
you may think, might teach you to stock your memory 
with the titles of a large number of books from this list, 
these being the books in which you are especially 
interested. Obviously there would be no sense in 
trying to memorise titles in this way; you would 
just tick them off on your list or copy out the titles. 
But what of the books you read last October ? 
Can you take a scrap of paper now and scribble down 
with reasonable accuracy half a dozen recollections 
from your reading of Virginia Woolf’s Flush ? 
What do you remember of Winston Churchill’s 
Marlborough, or of Mr. Lloyd George’s second 
volume of War Memoirs? We might go on and give 
dozens of such examples of books, parts of which 
or points in which you would wish to remember. 


The Selective Mind. 


But you may say that these things don’t matter to 
you and that you can always look up the books in 
question. But please let us repeat: Pelmanism is 
not parrotism, nor does it aim at turning you into 
a “Caliban” (N.S. & N. edition!). Pelmanism 
tries to teach you how to use your mind in the same 
way as learning a craft teaches you how to use your 
hands. It gives your mind selectivity. An orderly 
mind is neither a question of being intellectual nor 
being stupid. It is a question of tidying up your 
mental habits. Some of the most intellectual men 


and women are as slovenly, mentally, as the most 
ignorant. 


This “tidying up” or clarifying of your mind 
can lessen your mental exhaustion very considerably. 
It has on your mind the effect that a holiday has on 
your body. 


We hear a lot about people having an Inferiority 
complex. This is in many cases no more than 
diffidence born of a confused mind. Lucidity of 
thought and brevity of expression are invaluable 
assets, whatever your work or profession is. The 
object of Pelmanism, stated in a few words, 
is to teach you to think in an orderly manner, to 
remember things that you need to remember and 
to forget the things you should forget because they 
have no survival-value. 


A World Wide Institution. 


Mr. W. J. Ennever, founder of the Pelman Institute, 
has directed the Institutes throughout the world for 
the past thirty-five years. Sometimes we hear of 
people talking of the Pelman Institutes as though 


they were war - time mushroom __ growths. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Pelmanism 
existed many years before the war and 


thousands of men and women everywhere are to-day 
benefiting by its teaching and guidance. These men 
and women are of all classes, of all professions, and 
of all nationalities. Men and women whom we 
would regard as typical readers of this journal 
come to us and find that the Institute embraces 
their particular needs. It is in fact ready to deal 
with mental difficulties individually, but claims to 
work no miracles. Its teaching is based on plain 
straight-forward common sense, aided by the scientific 
study of practical psychology. 


Mental Discipline—Mental Power. 


We would hazard a guess that a very large pro- 
portion of the readers of this journal are middle- 
aged or approaching middle age. This is just the 
time of life when men and women become conscious 
of the threat of mental changes. It is just the time, 
therefore, to take the matter in hand, and this is 
where Pelmanism can be of real value. We would 
lay stress on that word, “ value,” because in many 
cases it 7s a question of { s. d. An eminent author 
and lecturer, over 60, frankly admitted that the 
discipline of the Pelman Course had enabled him to 
write a last book, the production of which had up 
to that time appeared impossible. 


Going back to M. Dimnet’s words we must 
“take the risk of seeming presumptuous’’ by 
inviting every reader of THE NEw STATESMAN AND 
NATION to apply to himself or herself some such 
tests as those we mention in the early paragraphs of 
this announcement. Send us a note and we will 
tell you whether we think the Pelman Institute can 
help you. But do it to-day or (pardon the impli- 
cation !) your memory may once again let you down ! 
Your correspondence will be treated with complete 
confidence. 


Address your communication to the Secretary, 


The Pelman Institute. 77. Pelman House. 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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add to his work or disturb the sloth into which his mind has sunk. 
There are Trade Union obstacles, too. 
Much more awkward is the attitude of certain trade union officials, 
who seem, for inconceivable reasons, afraid of the new education. 
** Afraid of competition ?”. I suggest. He looks across and smiles 
slowly. There is meaning in the smile. 


He finds some of the local branches “ not interested in anything 
save their own local seramblings and grievances.”” Nothing very 
novel in that, but it meant more obstacles to be broken down. 
Above all, there is appalling dead-weight of middle- and working- 
class inertia—the Henry and Martha Dubbs as he calls them, the 
Strube’s “ little men ”—aided and abetted by the weather, the 
““enervating physical atmosphere.” At one moment he pities, 
almost loves them ; they are so fundamentally “‘ decent,’ and he 
is moved to indignation against the “ legion of scamps and curs 
that would endeavour to trade upon that decency, cozening, 
deluding and luring them to destruction.” But in the next instant 
he is angered and disgusted by them, by their indifference, their 
mental lethargy, their unabashed credulity : 

We bring the whole heritage of culture . . . and lay it at their 
feet. They are not interested. We introduce those figures who 
alone make human history of real significance and without a “ by 
your leave”’ they stream away for initimate communion with Jean 
Harlow or with Wallace Beery. Ladies and gentlemen? Dear 
comrades and friends? ‘‘ The people, sir? The people is a great 
beast!” A fig for the people. 

Please hand me my Carlyle. . . 


That is the mood to which the uphill task can occasionally reduce 
him: ‘“ The appeal for ‘mass’ movement, ‘ mass’ indignation, 
‘mass’ ideology—how pathetic it all is.” But a paragraph 
earlier he has put his finger, symbolically, on the truth. The 
result, he says, writing of something else, “ lies with the passionate 
few!’ It does, and it is the answer, and it is working. The 
really significant passages in this notebook are not those which 
describe the failures and the obstacles, but those that describe 
the successes and the progress. That anyone at all in such 
unpromising surroundings should summon the spare energy, the 
resolution, the mental virility to study and to rise is itself not 
least remarkable. The thirst for knowledge, information, the 
eager pitmen with heads thrust forward in attention, the wives 


who bring their babies to the lecture-room rather than miss a 
session—these are not pathetic, they are grand. Writing of his 
own three years of lecturing, he records: “ For myself, it is not 
accomplishment in great literature that I have seen; it is the 
wonderful possibility of that literature nipped by economic 
necessity, shrivelled by domestic mésalliance, but still shooting 
bravely in the unrecorded corners of this country.” He demands, 
“Why, in the name of wonder, are these voices not heard ?” 
And answers instantly: “Patience. They will be.” 

Well, in a measure, his own is one such voice. He writes with 
much delicacy of feeling, and some of the most striking passages 
in his book are those that are, strictly speaking, least relevant— 
the interlude called “ A Mining Girlhood,” for example, and the 
story of the soldier who got his own way, and the awful story of 
the soft coal-pit. 

Mr. John Brown’s book has an affinity with Mr. Dataller’s in 
that the mingled airs\of Oxford and industrialism breathe over 
both. But whereas Mr. Dataller’s looks outward from Oxford 
to industrial England, Mr. Brown’s looks inward from industrial 
England to Oxford. Or, at least, part of it does. Before he gets to 
Oxford towards the end of his book he has taken us through an 
amazing story of his own hazards and adventures from his birth 
in South Shields in 1907. He was in turn seaman, tramp, a youth 
on the dole, boxer in a travelling booth, and other things. 
His story is a remarkable one of determination through persistent 
vicissitude, bringing him at last to Durham University and thence 
to Oxford. While at Oxford he played an energetic part in 
Left-wing activities, being prominent in the famous “ King and 
Country ” debate, in the anti-Fascist campaign, in local elections, 
and also spending most of his vacations in effort for the 
working-class cause in his home and other localities. It was he, 
by the way, who was offered a free ticket to Russia by Lord 
Nuffield, provided he would go! (He returned to England this 
week.) 

Such enterprise and ability stifle criticism of his book, except 
to say that it might have been improved to the extent of various 
excisions of episodes not in themselves entirely worth recording. 
What matters is that such young men exist and struggle to the 
surface. They are the answer to Roger Dataller’s question and 
the justification of his reply. GERALD BARRY. 
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Oct. Ist. 

CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN 
discloses for the first time the full truth of the Secret Treaty of Dover, drawn mainly 
from hitherto unpublished documents in the correspondence between 


Charles II and Madame 


18s. 6d. net 
Oct. 8th. 
E. SACKVILLE-WEST’S 


new novel is eagerly awaited by those who see in him a force in the changing aims of 


modern fiction. 
The Sun in Capricorn 


8s. 6d. nel 
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basing her story on a famous recent murder case, traces the descent of a vain but romantic 
woman and a weak man from smug respectability to the gallows. 
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Ss. Od. net 
Oct. 15th. 
PAUL MAZE 
French artist who loved British soldiers, and was trusted by our Generals in France through 
four years of war, telis a unique war story. 


A Frenchman in Khaki 


Preface by Winston S. Churchill 
Tilustrated, 12s. 6d. net 
Oct. 22nd. 
ALBERT JAY NOCK 


witty, crusty individualist with infectious enthusiasms and amusing prejudices, says what 


he thinks in 
A Journal of these Days 


June 1932—December 1933 
10s. 6d. net 


Oct. 2gth. 
Vice-Admiral BOYLE SOMERVILLE 


tells the story of Commodore Anson, who in 1742 was sent to catch a Spanish Squadron. He 
missed it, but encompassed the world, captured a treasure ship, spent months on a desert 
island, and lost five ships and goo men. One of the greatest adventure storics in our 
naval history. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL GUIDES 


The small guides to remains of historic interest now 
in the custody of the Crown, prepared by the Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments of H.M. Office of 
Works, are succinct and valuable monographs on 
material of great historical value. Recent issues 
include Richborough Castle, Skara Brae (Orkney), 
Tantallon, Portchester Castle, Tintern Abbey, 
Kensington Palace, Richmond Castle. _ Illustrated. 
6d. each (7d.). The “ List of Ancient Monuments 
of Great Britain,” prepared by the Commissioners 
of Works, constitutes a Guide, county by county, 
to the important historical monuments and remains 
of the country. Is. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


The third volume of the Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments of Herefordshire by the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments relates to the 
North-West part of the County. It includes a 
survey of Offa’s Dyke and many other features of 
great interest. The volume will have a strong 
appeal for all who value the historic associations of 
a charming English county. Demy Quarto. Cloth, 
Ixvii and 264 pp., 4 maps, 124 plans and 188 illus. 
30s. (30s. 9d.). ‘“* This volume is sumptuously 
illustrated. . . . Hardly a page will be turned 
which does not bring pleasant reminders of 
picturesque scenes to anyone who has travelled 
through Herefordshire.” —Sunday Times. 


RADIO PROGRESS 


The Report of the Radio Research Board sum- 
marises fully the progress of investigations between 
I Jan., 1932, to 30 Sept., 1933, in such subjects as 
Propagation of Waves, Directional Wireless, Atmo- 
spherics Interference and Receiver Selectivity, etc. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 

The Science Museum has prepared an illustrated 
handbook dealing with the history and development 
of radio communication from the first discovery of 
the possibility of transmitting wireless messages 
until the present day. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


The Annual “‘ Guide to Current Official Statistics ” 
provides a key to the storehouse of statistical 
information contained in the hundreds of official 
Periodicals, Returns and Reports on a wide range of 
subjects published each year by Government 
departments. Volume for 1933. pp. 345. Is. 
(1s. §d.). 


RUSSIA 


The text of the Penal Code of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic has now been issued by 
the Foreign Office with amendments up to 1 Dec., 
1933, together with 3 appendices. Is. 3d. (Is. 5d.). 














AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


The Colonial Office has prepared a comprehensive 
survey in one volume of all the essential facts 
relating to the economic position of the various 
parts of the Colonial Empire. Ample statistical 
material accompanies each section of the survey. 
Foolscap folio, pp. §74. 25s. (25s. 9d.). 

“* Few books published this year have more interest- 
ing, important, and even exciting things to say. . . . 
It is a full exposition . . . of the riches, either 
developed or still in promise, with which the 
Colonies abound.” —The Listener. 


KENYA 


Annual Return of the Native Affairs Department, 
1932. 35. (3s. 4d.). 

Report on Economic Conditions in East Africa. 
(Uganda, Kenya Colony and Tanganyika.) April, 
1932, to March, 1934. 3s. 3d. (3s. §d.). 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Administration of Justice in Criminal Matters in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory and 
Correspondence arising out of the Report. Cmd. 
4623. 3s. (3s. 3d.). Minutes of Evidence with 
Index and Memoranda submitted to the Com- 
mission. 20s. (20s. 6d.). 

Report of the Kenya Land Commission. Cmd. 


4556. IIs. (11s. 9d.). 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


The Department of Overseas Trade has recently 
issued two reports of outstanding interest. That 
on “ Economic Conditions in Germany to June, 
1934,” deals with a year of far-reaching changes in 
German political life. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 

The Report on “ Economic Conditions in France ” 
is unusually comprehensive, inasmuch as it reviews 
the economic life of France over the period 1928- 
1934. Roy. 8vo. Over 700 pp. 7s. (7s. 9d.). 
“An extremely complete picture of the economic 
life of modern France.”—Manchester Guardian. 


MIGRATION 


The Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Migration policy discusses a question of first-rate 
importance from the standpoint of imperial de- 
velopment and domestic social policy. Cmd. 4689. 
Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In his Annual Report the Chief Medical Officer 
discusses the State of Public Health and refers to 
the effects upon it of prolonged unemployment. 
4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.). 
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D. H. LAWRENCE’S LETTER 
FROM GERMANY 
[This letter, written by D. H. Lawrence in 1928, shows a 


remarkable sensitiveness to the trend of events in Germany at a 
time when Hitlerism, as we know it now, hardly existed.] 





We are going back to Paris to-morrow, so this is the last 
moment to write a letter from Germany. Only from the fringe 
of Germany, too. 

It is a miserable journey from Paris to Nancy, through that 
Marne country, where the country still seems to have had the 
soul blasted out of it, though the dreary fields are ploughed 
and level, and the pale wire trees stand up. But it is all void 
and null. And in the villages, the smashed houses in the 
street rows, like rotten teeth between good teeth. 

You come to Strasbourg, and the people still talk Alsatian 
German, as ever, in spite of French shop-signs. The place 
feels dead. And full of cotton goods, white goods, from 
Miilhausen, from the factories that once were German. Such 
cheap white cotton goods, in a glut. 

The cathedral front rearing up high and flat and fanciful, 
a sort of darkness in the dark, with round rose windows and 
long, long prisons of stone. Qv.eer that men should have ever 
wanted to put stone upon faithful stone to such a height 
without having it fall down. The gothic! I was always glad 
when my card-castle fell. But these goths and alemans seemed 
to have a craze for peaky heights. 

The Rhine is still the Rhine, the great divider. You feel 
it as you cross. The flat, frozen, watery places. Then the 
cold and curving river. Then the other side, seeming so cold, 
so empty, so frozen, so forsaken. The train stands and 
steams fiercely. Then it draws through the flat Rhine plain, 
past frozen pools of flood-water, and frozen fields, in the 
emptiness of this bit of occupied territory. 

Immediately you are over the Rhine, the spirit of place has 
changed. There is no more attempt at the bluff of geniality. 
The marshy places are frozen. The fields are vacant. There 
seems nobody in the world. 

It is as if the life had retreated eastwards. As if the Germanic 
life were slowly ebbing away from contact with western Europe, 
ebbing to the deserts of the east. And there stand the heavy, 
ponderous round hills of the Black Forest, black with an inky 
blackness of Germanic trees, and patched with a whiteness of 
snow. They are like a series of huge, involved black mounds, 
obstructing the vision eastwards. You look at them from the 
Rhine plain, and know that you stand on an actual border, up 
against something. 

The moment you are in Germany, you know. It feels 
empty, and, somehow, menacing. So must the Roman 
soldiers have watched those black, massive round hills: with 
a certain fear, and with the knowledge that they were at their 


own limit. A fear of the invisible natives. A fear of the 
invisible life lurking among the woods. A fear of their own 
opposite. 


So it is with the French: this almost mystic fear. But one 


should not insult even one’s fears. 


and the great leaning of the Germanic spirit is once more 
eastwards, towards Russia, towards Tartary. The strange 
vortex of Tartary has become the positive centre again, the 
positivity of western Europe is broken. The positivity of our 
civilisation has broken. The influences that come, come 
invisibly out of Tartary. So that all Germany reads Men, 
Beasts and Gods with a kind of fascination. Returning again 
to the fascination of the destructive East, that produced Attila. 

So it is at night. Baden-Baden is a little quiet place, all its 
guests gone. No more Turgenevs or Dostoevskys or Grand 
Dukes or King Edwards coming to drink the waters. All the 
outward effect of a world-famous watering-place. But empty 
now, a mere Black Forest village with the wagon-loads of 
timber going through, to the French. 

The Rentenmark, the new gold Mark of Germany, is 
abominably dear. Prices are high in England, but English 
money buys less in Baden than it buys in London, by a long 
chalk. And there is no work—consequently no money. 
Nobody buys anything, except absolute necessities. The 
shopkeepers are in despair. And there is less and less work. 

Everybody gives up the telephone—can’t afford it. The 
tramcars don’t run, except about three times a day to the 
station. Up to the Annaberg, the suburb, the lines are rusty, 
no trams ever go. The people can’t afford the ten Pfennigs 
for the fare. Ten Pfennigs is an important sum now: one 
penny. It is really a hundred Milliards of Marks. 

Money becomes insane, and people with it. 

At night the place is almost dark, economising light. 
Economy, economy, economy—that, too, becomes an insanity. 
Luckily the government keeps bread fairly cheap. 

But at night you feel strange things stirring in the darkness, 
strange feelings stirring out of this still-unconquered Black 
Forest. You stiffen your backbone and you listen to the night. 
There is a sense of danger. It is not the people. They don’t 
seem dangerous. Out of the very air comes a sense of danger, 
a queer, bristling feeling of uncanny danger. 

Something has happened. Something has happened which 
has not yet eventuated. The old spell of the old world has 
broken, and the old, bristling, savage spirit has set in. The 
war did not break the old peace-and-production hope of the 
world, though it gave it a severe wrench. Yet the old peace- 
and-production hope still governs, at least the consciousness. 
Even in Germany it has not quite gone. 

But it feels as if, virtually, it were gone. The last two 
years have done it. The hope in peace-and-production is 
broken. The old flow, the old adherence is ruptured. And 
a still older flow has set in. Back, back to the savage polarity 
of Tartary, and away from the polarity of civilised Christian 
Europe. This, it seems to me, has already happened. And it 
is a happening of far more profound import than any actual 
event. It is the father of the next phase of events. 

And the feeling never relaxes. As you travel up the Rhine 
valley, still the same latent sense of danger, of silence, of 
suspension. Not that the people are actually planning or 
plotting or preparing. I don’t believe it for a minute. But 
something has happened to the human soul, beyond all heip. 
The human soul recoiling now from unison, and making itself 
strong elsewhere. The ancient spirit of prehistoric Germany 
coming back, at the end of history. 

The same in Heidelberg. Heidelberg full, full, full of 
people. Students the same, youth with rucksacks the same, 
boys and maidens in gangs come down from the hills. The 
same, and not the same. These queer gangs of Young Socialists, 
youths and girls, with their non-materialistic professions, their 
half-mystic assertions, they strike one as strange. Something 
primitive, like loose, roving gangs of broken, scattered tribes, 
so they affect one. And the swarms of people somehow pro- 
duce an impression of silence, of secrecy, of stealth. It is as 
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if everything and everybody recoiled away from the old unison, 
as barbarians lurking in a wood recoil out of sight. The old 
habits remain. But the bulk of the people have no money. 
And the whole stream of feeling is reversed. 

So you stand in the woods above the town and see the Neckar 
flowing green and swift and slippery out of the gulf of Germany, 
to the Rhine. And the sun sets slow and scarlet into the haze 
of the Rhine valley. And the old, pinkish stone of the ruined 
castle across looks sultry, the marshalry is in shadow below, 
the peaked roofs of old, tight Heidelberg compressed in its 
river gateway glimmer and glimmer out. There is a blue 
haze. : 
And it all looks as if the years were wheeling swiftly back- 
wards, no more onwards. Like a spring that is broken and 
whirls swiftly back, so time seems to be whirling with mys- 
terious swiftness to a sort of death. Whirling to the ghost of 
the old Middle Ages of Germany, then to the Roman days, 
then to the days of the silent forest and the dangerous, lurking 
barbarians. 

Something about the Germanic races is unalterable. White- 
skinned, elemental, and dangerous. Our civilisation has come 
from the fusion of the dark-eyed with the blue. The meeting 
and mixing and mingling of the two races has been the joy of 
our ages. And the Celt has been there, alien, but necessary 
as some chemical reagent to the fusion. So the civilisation 
of Europe rose up. So these cathedrals and these thoughts. 

But now the Celt is the disintegrating agent. And the 
Latin and southern races are falling out of association with the 
northern races, the northern Germanic impulse is recoiling 
towards Tartary, the destructive vortex of Tartary.. 

It is a fate; nobody now can alter it. It is a fate. The 
very blood changes. Within the last three years, the very 
constituency of the blood has changed, in European veins. 
But particularly in Germanic veins. 

At the same time, we have brought it about ourselves—by 
a Ruhr occupation, by an English nullity, and by a German 
false will. We have done it ourselves. ~But apparently it 
was not to be helped. 

Quos vult perdere Deus, dementat prius. 


CHARLES II AND MADAME 


Charles II and Madame. By Cyrit HuGHes HARTMANN. 
Heinemann. 18s. 


The England of Charles II. By ArtHur BryAnt. Longmans. 
6s. 

Although a great deal of nonsense still continues to be written 
about Charles II and his reign, perpetuating the romantic legend 
that, after the Restoration, England was entirely given over to 
chambering and wantonness, the “ backstairs ” view of the period 
seems to be yielding at last to a clearer, more responsible and 
accurate type of survey. Both Mr. Cyril Hartmann and Mr. 
Arthur Bryant have played a part in disentangling the thread of 
affairs from the ribbons and laces of the bedchamber. To say 
that neither of them is a professional historian is to say no more, 
perhaps, than that their books are written to be read rather than 
studied. For there is no question that they are not fully and care- 
fully documented. Both have shown their ability to grasp facts, 
and the imagination necessary to interpret them. It is only when 
their imaginative sympathy tends, as it sometimes does, to get the 
better of their judgment, and detachment is momentarily lost, that 
the reader who is in a position to check their facts begins to feel 
that he is being deceived. 

Mr. Hartmann has been at great pains, however, in his latest 


‘study, to leave facts to speak for themselves, reserving only a 


short final chapter for his own true-blue Tory opinions of Charles 
and his foreign policy. The purpose of his book is to provide for 
the first time a definitive and annotated text of the surviving 
letters which passed between Charles II and his sister during the 
ten years’ preparation for a secret alliance between Whitehall and 
Versailles. He has not attempted, except incidentally, to rewrite 
the biographies of the protagonists in this curious and rather 
pathetic drama; the emphasis throughout his running commen- 
tary is, as it should be, on the political and not on the personal 
significance of the correspondence. Hitherto, the only available 


text of the letters—incomplete and imperfect—given by the Comte 
de Baillon and Mrs. Ady in their admirable studies of the Duchesse 
d@’Orléans, has been used to illustrate the life of Madame in such 
a way that the historical importance of the correspondence was 
made to: subserve purely bi ical ends. Mr. Hartmann 
has restored the balance. In the first place, he has established the 
true canon of the letters, incorporating two from Charles and two 
from Madame—among the latter the exceedingly important 
document printed by Mr. Keith Feiling in 1932 from the Clifford 
archives—which have never before appeared in a complete edition 
of the correspondence, and adding, for the first time, two new 


letters from Charles, printed from drafts he discovered in the 


Record Office. Secondly, he has restored the chronology—a 
task for which he is eminently fitted by his wide knowledge of the 
French and English courts—and so modified the narrative of the 
negotiations. Further, he has emended the translation of the 
cypher used by Charles in his later and most secret communi- 
cations and retranslated Madame’s letters, the original of which 
the curious reader will find in all the glory of their fantastic spelling 
and phraseology in an appendix. Finally, and of capital importance 
to the student of Charles II’s foreign policy, Mr. Hartmann has 
made use of unpublished documents in the Clifford archives at 
Ugbrooke Park, notably those in the hand of Thomas Clifford, one 
of the original signatories of the secret Treaty of Dover, who 
drafted the whole series of secret propositions between the French 
and English kings. Of the letters themselves there is no need to say 
anything except that Mr. Hartmann’s commentary makes them 
appear to be more interesting than they really are. Neither 
Charles nor his “‘ dearest Minette” was a natural letter-writer ; 
he, on his side, though affectionate and concerned for his sister’s 
happiness, particularly after her marriage to the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, was lazy and dilatory; she, on hers, did her best to 
fill the difficult role of ambassadress-extraordinary, and, with no 
gift of expressing herself, tried to keep her brother informed of 
her brother-in-law’s intentions. Their letters, though, are valuable 
apart from their historical importance, if only because they show, 
in scattered sentences, that kings and princesses in the ordinary 
business of life are much like anybody else. 

It is the ordinary business of life, the ordinary man and woman, 
and the common and garden England of the later seventeenth 
century that Mr. Bryant attempts to describe in his long essay, 
which can be recommended to those who enjoyed his biography of 
the King. Carefully compiled and pleasantly written, it struck 
me as an odd mixture of fact and fiction, rather as if Mr. Bryant, 
a romantic film impresario, had commissioned Mr. Bryant, the 
historical student, to write an accurate scenario of Restoration 
England, and had then taken it over and added sentiment, romance 
and appropriate generalisations suited to the taste of the general 
public. For example, in a chapter devoted to the family, as the 
“unit of life’ he interpolates: “ Parents were always praying 
that God would ‘fill the cradle with sweet brave babes.’ The 
prayer,” he adds, “ was generally answered.” Or again, he would 
have us believe that what he called “‘ Classical thought permeated 
the culture of the English governing class ”—a sentence in which 
almost every word requires, if in the context it did not defy, 
definition. Inv his lively and picturesque account of the way 
“these ancestors of ours ”—“ in many things still children ”’— 
lived and amused themselves, Mr. Bryant seems to have transferred 
the epithet “‘ merry ” from the monarch to his people, and to have 
created a world in which even his “ fair, frail ladies ’’ seem to 
belong to a happier, wiser and more delightful race. By a little 
injudicious selection it would be possible to paint an equally seduc- 
tive picture of England at the present time. What Mr. Bryant 
should do is to paint a complementary picture of the misery, 
injustice and intolerance which existed side by side with the 
charm and innocence and boisterous love of life he dwells on so 
sympathetically in his present sketch. He is well qualified for the 
task. JOHN HAYWARD 


A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Hooton Pagnell: The Agricultural Evolution of a 
Yorkshire Village. By A. G. Ruston and Denis Witney. 
Arnold. 25s. 

Hooton Pagnell is a small village of just under 2,000 acres. 
It has 10 farmers and 24 labourers and its total population is 316. 
There is only one landowner. This little society must feel 
rather flattered to find that two experts from two different 
universities have combined to produce a book of nearly 450 pages 
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Mary Magdalen 
sY EDITH OLIVIER 


(IN THE LIVES OF THE GREAT SERIES) 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE . . 2. « « 5/- 


OCTOBER i8 


A Stuart Portrait 


Being a brief study of a Stuart Princess; Elizabeth, 
daughter of James ist, Electress Palatine and 
Queen of Bohemia, known in her life-time and 
remembered long after as “The Queen of Hearts” 


sy ALICE BUCHAN 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED . . 2. 1. . © 7/6 


OCTOBER 25 


Notes of the Horn 


Collected by 


E. @. SOMERVILLE 
(late M.F.H. West Carbery Foxhounds) 


Joint Author with Martin Ross of SOME EX- 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. With 12 
Illustrations from Ben Marshall, Stubbs, 
Ferneley, etc., etc. 


Hunting Verse Olid and New. 


NOVEMBER |! 


By the Author of 
the Salzburg Tales 


Ci cristina Stead 


SEVEN POOR MEN 
OF SIDNEY 7/6 


30 HENRIETTA STREET 
COVENT GARDEN WC2 








¥ the Author of A Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion 


Magdalen King Hall 


7/6 


Gay 
Crusaders 


A rattling adventure story shot with pleasant sentiment and 
a on picturesque incidents in history ‘Times 


@ Congratulations to Miss Magdalen King-Hall on her vivid and 
gay and in all respects admirably turned out romance of the Third 
Crusade —Morning Post 
@ It makes a stirring romance that will brighten the hours of 
young and old alike —Evening Standard 





@ A gay and entertaining tale —Scotsman 


Lean Men 


alph Kates 8/6 


@ A work of immense vitality and promise . . . to say Lean Men 
is a very remarkable and powerful novel is to commit oneself to less 
than enough. I shall be surprised if its author does not prove 
himself, within the next ten years, one of the most remarkable and 
powerful contemporary English novelists 

-——Gerald Gould in the Observer 





@ It is the work of a rich nature and of rare experiences; a book of 
force and beauty ... all who are interested in Spain and its present 
condition should read it 

Edward Garnett in the Manchester Guardian 








Ready Oct. lith by same Author 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


: me ) 
FIRST CHEAP EDITION 5/= Mephen f oe 


@ Mr. Leacock obviously knows his Dickens—man and master-novelist. I 
have never read a more honest or more stimulating summary of cither 
—Koger Pippett in Daily Herald 
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on its history. There had been a good deal of piecemeal 
enclosure before 1754, but at that time there were 550 acres of 
open field land: In 1793 there was further enclosure by agree- 
ment, with the result that the open field land was reduced to 
66 acres. Of the details of this enclosure nothing apparently is 
known except that eight tenant farmers their holdings. 
Oddly enough, the 66 acres remained open field until quite lately. 
In 1904, 56 acres were small fields divided into 61 strips with 
five owners who worked on the old system. The authors give a 
melancholy picture of their want of will to co-operate. “‘ The 
entire absence of boundary stones or marks between the strips 
gave rise to frequent altercations between the respective tenants, 
especially at ploughing times and harvest. Strangely enough, 
there was not even a working arrangement among. the tenants 
themselves, A, for instance, delaying his own harvesting operations 
as long as possible in the hope that B would ease things for him 


_by ‘ opening out first.’”” There seems to have been more cor- 


porate spirit in the eighteenth century, for one of the most 
interesting documents in the book is the text of the articles of agree- 
ment accepted in 1784 by the Lord of the Manor and the twenty- 
seven owners or occupiers of land for the stocking of the common. 

The village has an interesting history, but its circumstances 
are not typical of modern experience. As there is one owner, and 
he is the owner also of the tithe, many of our most acute problems 
do not arise. The reader will be tempted to think of other fields 
of inquiry to which such devoted labours might well be directed. 
We are witnessing an agrarian revolution with the great change 
in agricultural ownership and the break-up of old estates that 
have followed the war. Would it not be a great advantage to us 
and to posterity if expert researchers would investigate the history 
of some of these revolutions, would show exactly what is 
happening to the landscape, to the farmers, to the labourers, to 
the different village populations, to social relationships and to 
the life of the community with the dissolution of a great estate, 
like Lord Brownlow’s estate in Hertfordshire ? 

J. L. HAMMOND 


AN EARLY EMBASSY TO THE 
COURT OF CHINA 


A Manchu Monarch. By A. E. GRANTHAM. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


On August 6th, 1816, a squadron of British warships cast anchor 
near Tang Ku in the Gulf of Pechili. The purpose of this ponder- 
ous expedition was to convey to the Court of China an English 
nobleman, Lord Amherst, recently appointed ambassador extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, Sir George Staunton, his 
second-in-command, Henry Ellis, the third commissioner (who, 
before landing, had already conceived an extremely unfavourable 
impression of Chinese life and character), and other members of 
the British ambassador’s suite. On August 9th, after a troublesome 
and difficult journey, in a state of “ constant liquefaction and 
langour ”’ that had set the nerves of the whole party buzzing 
and jangling, they arrived within the outer precincts of the Imperial 
palace ; and, on August 29th, in a condition “ not far removed 
from phrenzy,” Lord Amherst and his assistants bade farewell. 
The embassy had broken down at every point; Lord Amherst 
left China in a towering rage. 

This abortive expedition was not the first. More than two 
decades earlier, in 1793, Lord Macartney had reached China on 
the same mission ; like Lord Amherst, he had by no means accom- 
plished all that he had set out to do, but he had at least obtained 
an audience of the Emperor—the present Emperor’s father, the 
majestic and venerable Ch’ien Lung—and had scored a resounding 
triumph for British diplomacy. He, too, had encountered opposi- 
tion. Macartney, however, was a less unintelligent man than the 
stiff-necked and self-important personage who followed in his 
footsteps. The attitude displayed by members of the second 


- embassy was that of prejudiced and provincial critics, determined 


at any cost to remain convinced of the immense superiority of 
modern European culture. They found little to admire and much 
to condemn. Henry Ellis continued to think the Chinese “a 
most uninteresting nation,’’ and added that he considered the entire 
race a “‘ noisy, nasty, nefarious, frowsy, half-civilised, prejudiced, 
impracticable people,” sunk in ignorance of the dullest and 
dreariest kind. Lord Amherst could see nothing beyond his 
dignity ; Staunton was an erudite but embittered official. 

Perhaps the change of century is significant. To the eighteenth 


century, China was still the remote, peaceful and enlightened 
region, popularised by French philosophers, its scenery and 
buildings still part of the fantastic and delicious landscape from 
which Boucher and other artists had taken their cue. Pagodas 
and Chinese bridges were still fashionable. As the expedition in 
its lanterned and beflagged state-barges sailed up the river towards 
Peking, Macartney and his friends gazed with delight and curiosity 
at all that met their eyes. The crowds were inquisitive, but not 
ill-mannered; Chinese officials proved obstructive, but the 
English gentlemen appreciated the pomp and elegance with which 
their Chinese counterparts surrounded the engrossing business of 
public life. The streets of Peking were broad and animated ; the 
English party gazed critically, yet not without interest, at the 
theatrical spectacles provided for their benefit, at the splendid 
traditional costumes of the actors and the solemn pacings and 
posturings by which the long and elaborate dramas were expressed, 
though the perpetual clashing of gongs seemed a trifle wearisome. 
Nor did they complain often of their accommodation. Yuen-min- 
Yuen, the summer palace, where they were housed for a short time, 
struck Macartney as a truly Imperial residence : 

The park (he wrote) is said to be eighteen miles round, and laid out 
in all the taste, variety, and magnificence which distinguish the rural 
scenery of Chinese gardening. The various beauties of the spot, its 
lakes and rivers, together with its superb edifices, which I saw (and 
yet I saw but a very small part), so strongly impressed my mind at 
this moment that I feel incapable of describing them. 

In these elegant surroundings, Macartney was quite abashed 
to discover an English musical clock, “‘ decorated in wretched old 
taste,” that played “ twelve old English tunes, the ‘ Black Joke,’ 
* Lillibullero,’ and other airs of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera.’” From 
Yuen-min-Yuen, a palace afterwards sacked and partly demolished 
by Lord Elgin and the allied French general (who, to his credit, 
gave the order unwillingly), Macartney proceeded to the great hunt- 
ing palace of Jehol, now the headquarters of a Japanese expedi- 
tionary force. It was at Jehol that his real difficulties began. 
Could an English ambassador be expected to perform the cere- 
monial kowtow ? Must the representative of a great European 
power abase himself to the floor with ritual reverence at the feet 
of a pagan Chinese Emperor? Lord Macartney decided that he 
should not. Unlike the unfortunate Lord Amberst, Lord 
Macartney combined the flexibility of the born diplomatist with 
the obstinacy of the true-blue Englishman; and certain alter- 
natives and compromises were therefore put forward—to wit, 
either that a mandarin of equal rank should abase himself before 
the portrait of His Majesty King George III which the ambassador 
had brought with him in his luggage, or that, when presented to 
Ch’ien Lung, Lord Macartney should pay him the same honour 
as he would have been prepared to pay to his own sovereign. 

On such lines the question was finally settled. Lord Macartney, 
dressed in a richly embroidered velvet suit, beneath “ the mantle 
of the Order of the Bath, with the collar and diamond badge and 
a diamond star,” escorted by the second commissioner, also 
resplendent in a velvet suit—to which he had added the flowing 
scarlet robes of a Doctor of Laws of the University of Oxford— 
at the head of a procession that comprised “ music, guards, 
palanquins, and officers and gentlemen of the Embassy on horse- 
back,” made his way to a place appointed for the audience. 
The ceremony went off without a hitch. As soon as the Emperor 
had ascended his throne (Macartney tells us), “‘I came to the 
entrance of the tent, and, holding in both my hands a large gold 
box enriched with diamonds in which was enclosed the King’s 
letter, I walked deliberately up, and, ascending the side-steps of the 
throne, delivered it into the Emperor’s own hands. He then gave 
me as the first present from him to His Majesty the Ju-eu-jou or 
Giou-giou, as the symbol of peace and prosperity. It is a whitish 
agate-looking stone about a foot and a half long, curiously carved, 
and highly prized by the Chinese, but to me it does not appear in 
itself to be of any great value. The Emperor then presented me 
with a Ju-eu-jou of a greenish-coloured stone of the same em- 
blematic character ; at the same time he very graciously received 
from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches set with diamonds.” 

Ch’ien Lung was then in his eighty-fourth year. “‘ A very fine 
old gentleman, still healthy and vigorous,” he treated his foreign 
visitors with the greatest bonhomie and condescension, inquired if 
they had any of them learned to speak Chinese and, hearing that 
young Master Staunton, a boy of twelve who already spoke five 
languages, had alone accomplished this feat, summoned him to 
his presence and expressed himself much pleased with the ae 
man’s“‘ vivacity and deportment.”” The reward of learning was ‘ 
very beautiful fan and several small bags and purses,” one of didn 
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The Great Depression. By LIONEL ROBBINS 


8s. 64d. 
“ Its two hundred pages are packed with vivid description and lucid analysis ; its forcefu! argument 
sweeps with disciplined, if sometimes breathless, speed.”—Sir William Beveridge (Fortnightly 
Review). 
“ A powerful and persuasive work, which is moreover a joy to read, whatever the opinions of the 
reader.”—Sir Josiah Stamp (Time and Tide). 
“A real intellectual achievement.”—The Times. 


The Latest Books of G. D. H. Cole 


SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC THEORY. 
Just Out 4/6 


STUDIES IN WORLD ECONOMICS. 12/6 


“ The three opening essays by Mr. Cole constitute the most devastating criticism of what may still 
be termed ‘the orthodox political economy’ that has yet appeared.”—J. A. Hobson (New 
Slatesman). 

“ A first-rate exposition of his thinking, with more variety of topic than comes usually into a set 
treatise.”"—R. C. K. Ensor (Speciaior). 


EXCHANGE CONTROL. By PAUL EINZIG. 


“ Certainly Dr. Einzig manages to impress the reader with some of the possibilities of the growth 
of exchange clearing systems. . . . This alone makes his book an interesting addition to modern 
exchange literature. . . .Gives a most comprehensive survey of the whole position of modera 
foreign exchange markets.”—Morning Post. 


Ready Shorily 
FRANCE’S' CRISIS. By 
THE FUTURE OF GOLD By 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By T. S. CHEGWIDDEN and G. MYRDDIN-EVANS. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 14/- 
**T can confidently recommend the study of this volume not only to the student of economic and 
social affairs, but also to the British business man who is not aware of the valuable services which 


are ready to his hand, without charge, if he will but make use of them.” 
—From Mr. Churchill’s Foreword. 
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WARS ? 


EUROPE BETWEEN By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG, Editor Foreign 


Affairs, author of Hitler’s Reich, etc. 6/- 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS. By FREDERIC A. OGG, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 18/. 


Two Books Recommended by the Book Society. 
THE RUSSIAN JOURNALS OF MARTHA AND CATHERINE WILMOT: 


1803-1808. [Edited with an Introduction and Notes by the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY and H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, F.R.Hist.S., author of The Rise of 
Castlereagh. Illustrated. 21/- 

“Tt is a rich treasure that the editors have unearthed, and we are grateful.’ —Punch 

“ Martha’s diary and the letters to friends and relatives written by both sisters, are of exceptional 

interest. Lady Londonderry and Mr. Hyde have edited the present volume with admirable 

judgment.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Both Catherine and Martha were acute observers and vivacious writers Open the book 


where you will and I guarantee you will find something of interest..’.—The Bystander. 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE: A 
SOMERSET WARD. 


‘Mr. Somerset Ward’s book is extremely interesting, and its explicit moralisings g 
flavour. .. . His book is an analysis of the corruption of power, and in these days it is, perhaps, more 
than usually important to understand why dictatorships lead to corruption.’’—Sylvia Lind (Book 
Society News). 
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taken from the Emperor’s own girdle. Alas for infant prodigies 
who master five languages, not including Chinese, before their 
thirteenth birthday! Brought up by his ambitious father as a 
paragon of learning, George Staunton developed into a bigoted, 
bad-tempered, illiberal and cross-grained middle-aged man ; and, 
when he accompanied Lord Amherst’s embassy to the Chinese 
court almost a quarter of a century later, his knowledge of lan- 
guages did nothing to ensure its success. 

Meanwhile, century and Emperor had both changed. On his 
death-bed, Ch’ien Lung willed the Empire he had ruled so long 
and so magnificently to his son, Chia Ch’ing, another prodigy 
of filial virtue, who signalised his accession by executing and 
plundering his father’s favourite minister, Ho-shén. At this 
juncture, Miss Grantham takes up the story. In her fascinating 
book, A Manchu Monarch, she attempts to provide an interpre- 
tation of Chia Ch’ing’s life. Her biography, which is written from 
a popular and picturesque rather than from a strictly sinological 
point of view, gives us an extraordinary picture of the career of a 
Chinese potentate, as it is revealed by the edicts or imperial pro- 
clamations with which he showered his subjects at every conceivable 
opportunity. For a Chinese Emperor was the father of his people. 
Secluded in one or other of his enormous palaces, hemmed in by 
a network of complicated court ceremonial, he continued, never- 
theless, to admonish, warn, advise and deal out reward and punish- 
ment to the huge army of officials, ministers and governors, on 
whose slack or efficient service depended the working of the 
Chinese bureaucratic machine. Ch’ien Lung had been a despot 
in the grand manner, highly civilised, avid of information, the friend 
of science and art; Chia Ch’ing was avaricious and revengeful. 
He had none of the liberal curiosity that distinguished his father ; 
and when Lord Amherst, in a state of “ constant liquefaction and 
langour,” suffering, moreover, from some obscure intestinal 
disturbance, which had been caused, no doubt, by the peculiar 
qualities of Chinese cooking, arrived laden with the tribute of 
the far West, Chia Ch’ing was not inclined to accept a compromise. 
The unhappy question of the kowtow was again revived; this 
time it precipitated complete failure. 

The chapter devoted to Lord Amherst’s Embassy is one of the 
most amusing things in Miss Grantham’s absorbing and delightful 
book. On both sides there was misunderstanding; on both 
sides stupidity and the kind of petty obstructiveness that usually 
arises when diplomatists get together. Lord Amherst belonged to 
the nineteenth century ; behind him was the arrogance of Europe, 
in front of him the impenetrable ramparts of Chinese conservatism, 
a conservatism which, himself a conservative, he envisaged as the 
wilful absurdity of a semi-barbarian race. Perhaps he did not 
realise that, as an envoy bearing tribute—not, as he would have 
preferred to phrase it, an ambassador bearing precious gifts—he 
was a personage of no very great importance and that the Emperor, 
though gravely ruffled, soon forgot him. The black smoke-trails 
of the iron-clad western warships had not yet appeared on the 
horizon of the China sea. PETER QUENNELL 


Mr. BELLOC SUMS UP 


A Shorter History of England. By Haire Bettoc. 
’ Harrap. tos. 6d. 

A very fair test to apply to a History of England is this: could 
it be recommended to a foreigner ? To sucha reader, examinational 
accuracy is of less importance than clearness of movement, and 
Mr. Belloc is always clear. But one would have to warn him 
that Mr. Belloc has ways of his own, and that in pursuit of his 
fancy he will sometimes crash through the evidence like the wild 
boar out of the wood. A pretty example occurs in one of his 
earlier chapters. Mr. Belloc, as is well known, holds that there 
was a substantial continuity of culture between Roman Britain 
and Saxon England, by way of sub-Roman Celtic culture. Quite 
properly, therefore, he emphasises the fact that one of the founders 
of Wessex bore the “ purely Celtic name” of Cymric. It is a 
good point. Unluckily, no West Saxon king bore the name of 
Cymric. Can Mr. Belloc have made it up ? Domesday statistics are 
a dreadful labyrinth, from which Mr. Belloc emerges with the 
conclusion that in the eleventh century 100 acres of arable 
could feed about seventy people. He may be right, but I should 
like to see the working, because I am afraid that Mr. Belloc has 
forgotten their beer. 

But on the whole, with some weakness (rather a serious defect) 
on the institutional side, Mr. Belloc’s narrative down to the end 
of the Middle Ages is compact, lucid and well-proportioned. 


From the accession of the Tudors to the fall of the Stuarts, the 
bees buzz consumedly. I am sorry, because to me the Change of 
Faith remains a mystery on which I should welcome any light, 
but the blue light in which Mr. Belloc displays the bloodcurdling 
figure of Cecil the Millionaire, and the golden light which 
rests on the head of James II, illuminate the author rather than 
the subject. “ My dear creature,” says a character in The Birds, 
“do you suppose I am a Lydian or a Phrygian to be frightened 
by that sort of talk ?”’ When he comes to the dealings of Cromwell 
with the King, Mr. Belloc seems mastered by his own precon- 
ceptions. I admit that if you telescope the rapid and multifarious 
transactions between June, 1647, and October, 1647, into one 
act : if you ignore the dominant brain of Ireton : if you carefully 
refrain from looking at the Heads of Proposals and the Clarke 
Papers, you might, as a psychological possibility, conceive that 
Cromwell was determined to have the King’s life out of fear for 
his own. But the Scottish minister’s advice in the case of a theo- 
logical difficulty : look it firmly in the face and pass by: is hardly 
a canon for historians weighing evidence. 

With the opening of the New Age, with Giant King deposed 
and Giant Pope in exile, Mr. Belloc recovers his control. The 
last third of the book is the best: the two chapters on England 
between 1815 and 1885 the best of all : how good will be understood 
by anyone who has ever tried to arrange the doings of that per- 
plexing time in their logical order, to keep the perspective steady, 
to get the Corn Laws and the Factory Inspectors, the Public 
Schools and the Irish all into their right places. Mr. Belloc’s 
deduction of the consequences of the Famine is particularly 
sound and striking, and, as he invites special attention to this 
section, I should like to suggest a point which has, perhaps, not 
escaped his notice. One of the puzzles of the nineteenth century 
(it occupied Lord Acton’s mind at times with curious persistence) 
is the survival of the Protestant, Biblical ethic, into the agnostic 
age. How far was this the consequence of the acute and vigilant 
anti-Romanism of the ‘forties and ‘fifties, and this in turn the 
consequence of the adoption of O’Connell, “ most glorious of 
Laymen,” by continental Catholicism, as a confessor, and the 
analogue of Becket, an image which was widely and deeply 
impressed on Catholic fancy ? Newman left St. Mary’s in Septem- 
ber, 1843 : the Clontarf meeting was announced for October 8th : 
I do not, of course, suppose any connection, but the mere col- 
location has always struck me as suggestive for the history of 
Victorian opinion and—if we substitute the names of Campion 
and O’Neil—instructive for the backward light it throws on 
Elizabethan opinion. We really know very little of the internal 
evolution of religious sentiment in nineteenth-century England. 
I wish Mr. Belloc could be induced to write about it. 

G. M. YOUNG 


WILLIAM JAGGARD 


A Printer of Shakespeare. By Epwin E. WILLovuGHsy. 
Phillip Allan. 21s. 


Popular verdicts, no matter how illogical, are seldom reversed. 
Scholarship fondly imagines it has thoroughly rehabilitated 
Richard III, but to the man in the street the Crookback remains, 
as Shakespeare made him, the villain of the piece. It is perhaps, 
on the whole, fortunate that Professor Willoughby’s hand has 
not been stayed by any such reflection. Having conceived an 
exaggerated estimate of William Jaggard’s importance—since he 
believes the credit must be assigned to him of having “ collected ” 
all the plays in the First Folio, notwithstanding that towards 
that end Heming and Condell staked out an early claim—he 
has been moved to purposeful indignation by Swinburne’s vehe- 
ment labelling of Jaggard as “‘ an infamous pirate, liar and thief,” 
and, under the belief that the man has been unjustly assigned a 
wholly sinister reputation, has determinedly set about compiling 
the first full record of his life in the hope that to know all is to 
forgive much, and that when all the available facts are placed in 
their true perspective his offences will sink into the background. 
A Herculean task this, seeing that it involved a considerable amount 
of sheer spade work, and the result, if not a consistently readable 
book—that in the circumstances, viewing the intractable nature 
of the material, it could not well be—is at any rate a contri- 
bution to knowledge. But there are oases in the desert, and inci- 
dentally we get revealing glimpses into the early seventeenth 
century composing room where the inability of the typesetters 
to read illegible manuscript led to many blunders which proved 
decidedly discomposing to some of the sensitive authors of the 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY 


Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 


290 pages Fifteen photographs 7/6 net 


THE TIMES writes :— 


** Here is arrayed all the chivalry of our modern essayists, each 
writing on his chosen shire. As the reader progresses through these 
neat little acres of words, tastefully divided one from the other by 
photographs of rare beauty, he will admire alike the variety which he is 
offered and the skill in combination with which the whole has been 











formed.’’ 
CONTRIBUTORS : 
H. E. BATES W. H. DAVIES V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
ADRIAN BELL E. W. HENDY A. G. STREET 
EDMUND BLUNDEN H. J. MASSINGHAM SIR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS 
IVOR BROWN R. H. MOTTRAM H. W. TIMPERLEY 
JOHN COLLIER R. ELLIS ROBERTS HUGH WALPOLE 
THREE IMPORTANT POLITICAL WORKS 
KARL RADEK PORTRAITS & PAMPHLETS 


Introduction by A. J. CUMMINGS 


A collection of this veteran Russian Statesman’s essays on figures and 
events of international significance during the last twenty years. 
12/6 net (November) 


SUBHAS C. BOSE THE INDIAN STRUGCLE 


In view of the imminent publication of the Government’s White 
Paper on India, this account of the Indian Nationalist Movement by 
one of its leaders is sure to be widely read. Subhas Bose was head 
of the Congress Volunteers, and gives intimate criticisms of Gandhi, 
Nehru, Das, and other outstanding figures. 12/6 net (November) 


‘DISALLOWED!’ The Tragedy of the Means Test 2/6 net (November) 
By E. WARBURTON and CARL BUTLER 


A Life of Charles Dickens 
HUGH KINGSMILL THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


The author of ‘‘ Samuel Johnson’’ gives a new interpretation of 
the great Victorian novelist which will stimulate the interest of all 











the multitude of Dickens readers. 10/6 (October) 
OLIVE MOORE THE APPLE IS BITTEN AGAIN 
Penetrating aphorisms on life, love and art by the brilliant novelist, 
author of ‘‘ Fugue ’’ and ‘‘ Spleen.’’ 6/- (October) 
A Much-needed Reprint 
BERNARD MANDEVILLE FABLE OF THE BEES 
Edited by DOUGLAS GARMAN 6/- net (November) 
FICTION (all 7/6 net) 
HAUNTING EUROPE by MONTAGU SLATER 
‘‘An unforgettable study.’’—Edward Crickmay. 
EARMARKED FOR HELL by RAMON SENDER 
A story of the Spanish war in Morocco, 1921. 
THE DISINHERITED by JACK CONROY | 
‘* A hell of a good book.’’—Naomi Mitchison. 
SHOT WHILST ESCAPING by WALTER SCHONSTEDT 
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time. The main result, however, has been to confirm popular 
opinion in its estimate of Jaggard’s obliquities. One has no 
alternative but to nail his zars to the pump. It is certainly one of 
life’s minor ironies that the man who twice offended Shakespeare 
by his deliberate misattributions in variant editions of The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim should live in memory as the printer of the First 
Folio. But it is idle of Professor Willoughby, in his zeal to make 
out a case for the defence, to exaggerate his association with that 
monumental work. Unfortunately, Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes’s 
book on Shakespeare’s First Folio has somehow escaped his 
attention, and there has not as yet been any attempt to controvert 
Mr. Rhodes’s assertion that “ The publishing right was Edward 
Blount’s, the printing right William Jaggard’s”; and that, 
“ accordingly, the ‘head of the syndicate’ which published the 
First Folio was not, as Professor Pollard and Sir Sydney Lee both 
claim, William Jaggard, but Edward Blount.” 

In the absence of any contemporary testimony as to his general 
reputation, the only defence that could be put up for Jaggard 
would be that the standard of commercial morality among the 
printer-publishers of his time was appallingly low, and that he 
may be safely reckoned the common denominator of his class. 
It is a mistake, of course, to view him or any Elizabethan with 
twentieth-century eyes, and, in dealing with any epoch, it is 
difficult to determine where sharp business practice ends and com- 
mercial dishonesty begins. Much depends on the contemporary 
point of view. 

For the painstaking enthusiasm with which Professor Willoughby 
has rescued from oblivion all the available records of Jaggard’s 
publications, from lavishly illustrated folios to the most trivial 
pamphlets and ballads, there is nothing but praise, and on matters 
of Elizabethan bibliography he is the safest of guides. It is only 
when he comes to deal with theatrical history that one finds gaps 
in his armour. As an instance of his weakness in this respect 
one may cite his statement that “ Hunnis is best known as the 
Master of the Children of the Chapel whose acting drew many 
patrons away from the public theatres, a circumstance which 
aroused the wrath of Shakespeare.” This conveys an utterly 
wrong impression, since Hunnis died in 1597 and consequently 
had nothing to do with the establishment of the second Blackfriars 
Theatre. Moreover, there is nothing to show that Shakespeare’s 
reference to “ the young eyases ” in Hamlet was the outcome of 
wrath. As Burke once said, theatrical history is not a matter of 
State importance, but, if written at all, it should be written 
correctly. W. J. LAWRENCE 


A PUBLISHER’S RECORD 


Author Hunting. By Grant RicHarps. Hamish Hamilton. 
15s. 

Mr. Grant Richards, “ Barfleur,” having written a frank book 
about how he came to publish his authors, it only remains for his 
authors to write as frankly about Mr. Grant Richards. That, 
alas! is unlikely, but so brilliant a collaboration would be 
memorable. An American author, Theodore Dreiser, did indeed 
write a book of a million words on his European tour with 
‘“* Barfleur ’ ; but we are told, since no “ confidence was sacred, 
no actual or imagined secret respected,” A Traveller at Forty 
was cut and cut and cut again, and the pruned edition, even then, 
strangely failed to reach either the English reviewers or the public. 
Collectors should make a note of this. A Traveller at Forty is, 
nevertheless, excellent reading in its castrated state. It was, however, 
the late Frederick Chapman who persuaded John Lane to back 
Mr. Dreiser and publish Fennie Gerhardt, The Titan, etc., in 
English editions ten years or more after Mr. Heinemann had 
been told to publish Sister Carrie in “ The Dollar Library ” 
by his anonymous “reader.” We may note that Mr. Grant 
Richards pays rather too excessive homage to the shade of the 
late William Heinemann who, like John Lane, tapped people’s 
brains and had “ flair,” but was no judge of a book on its literary 
merits. The successful publisher, as a rule, is not the early bird 
who first finds the worm, but he who can keep it after others have 
dropped it. This seems indisputable after an examination of 
Mr. Grant Richards’s extraordinary record. His skill in spotting 
and attracting promising authors was only equalled by his celerity 
in losing them. He must have had on his list in the pre-war 
period, 1897 to 1914, almost half of the writers of talent. He 
began with Grant Allen, Edward Clodd, Leonard Merrick and 
E. V. Lucas, who introduced him to Richard Whiteing and 
No. § John Street. He continued with William Rothenstein, 


Alice Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, Alfred Noyes and Le Gallienne. 
He heard of The Shropshire Lad in its first edition, wrote to the 
author, and was rewarded, later, by the second being entrusted 
to his hands, but for years the book sold very slowly. Thus, 
with the exception of two or three, all his early authors and others 
succeeding, such as M. P. Shiel, Sir Hugh Clifford, Haldane, 
Macfall, Laurence Housman, “locked up more money than I 
could afford,” and the enterprising young publisher was in danger 
of being smothered by his literary successes. Ventures over 
R. Murray Gilchrist, George Fleming, Wilfred Whitten, George 
Egerton, etc., did little to redress the balance, and even Mr. 
Grant Richards’s sleuth-hound pertinacity on the trail of G. B. S., 
which resulted in the publication of Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 
only led to a sale of 750 copies, while “ its rate of sale was entirely 
incommensurate with the amount of notice it attracted.” 

The chapters expounding G. B. S.’s relations with and advice to 
his “incompetent publisher” make very entertaining reading, 
and for bluff and blague, the letters in which the latter is taught 
his business, in printing, binding, proof correcting, pricing and 
the rendering of accounts, do indeed “‘ show the Shavian machine 
at work.” In spite of being made a chopping-block for the 
Irishman’s wit and of being accused of having “ an indiarubber 
mind,” the publisher pays a tribute, surely unique in publishing 
annals, when he says, “‘I did not realise how much I owed in 
those years to G. B. S.’s criticism, his patience, and to his ability 
to keep me up to the mark. ...” “ Barfleur” was lucky in 
securing as his first “‘ reader”’ E. V. Lucas, who brought MSS. 
of merit to him, among others Ernest Bramah’s The Wallet of 
Kai Lung ; but singularly little is told us about E. V. L.’s The 
Open Road, which surely proved a little gold mine. 

Every publisher of distinction has his own method, and Mr. 
Richards seems to have been extraordinarily alert in neglecting 
no field, social or literary, in which to set his springes to catch his 
literary woodcocks. He had, obviously, great courage and a 
speculator’s temperament. And he threw his nets wide. Thus, 
in four successive pages, he tells us how he came to publish The 
Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, Mr. Bairnsfather, Neville Cardus, 
and Filson Young, a fine mixed bag! As he says: “‘ Once a 
publisher has any reputation at all, books or ideas for books will 
come to him from all quarters, from the most unexpected 
quarters.” A chapter of anecdotic interest is devoted to Masefield, 
Galsworthy, Thomas Burke, Alec Waugh, the last two of whom 
Mr. Grant Richards “ discovered.” Out of modesty, perhaps, 
he says nothing about James Joyce and Dubliners, but 
whatever may be the reason for his silence, who can doubt that 
the book fell to the firm of Grant Richards, Ltd., by virtue of its 
founder’s enterprise ? Why, by the way, does he always allude 
to the Immortal Gosse as “‘ poor Gosse”? There is secret 
history here as, indeed, there is in many other pages. But what- 
ever “‘ the old literary sportsman ” discusses, he writes with a 
pleasant, worldly touch, and future literary chroniclers of the 
period will find much profit and entertainment in Author Hunting. 
In his last page, the ex-publisher pens some feeling remarks on 
“the herd instinct as applied to literary supply and demand.” 
Certainly Mr. Grant Richards belongs to the dashing Young 
Guard of 1900, when the shock tactics of the New School and the 
megaphone of the Sunday press were undreamed of, and rising 
reviewers were not captured and attached to the chariot wheels 
of publishers. 

There are aspects of author hunting left necessarily in the 
blackness of Mr. Grant Richards’s dark lantern. But he has 
focused his eye-glass cleverly on both artists and literary figures, 
such as Charles Conder, William Orpen, Clement Shorter, George 
Steevens, Ronald Firbank and Alfred Harmsworth. If he owes 
debts to some authors, others generally will subscribe to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s initial eulogy: You should call your book 
the “‘ Tragedy of a Publisher Who Allowed Himself to Fall in 
Love with Literature.” But surely G.B.S. meant Tragi- 
Comedy ? W. 


LONDON STREETS 


London in My Time. By THomas Burke. Rich and Cowan. 6s 

For several years there was a fair on the empty corner of St. 
Giles’s Circus. A rough palisade, not as tall as the buses that 
went by, divided it from the street. At first, it seemed unlikely 
that this pleasure-ground—hardly big enough for a fair—could 
survive more than a few weeks, while the lease was being trans- 
ferred ; but the months passed, there was no announcement or 
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ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 


SOVIET RUSSIA THE COMING 
FIGHTS AMERICAN 
NEUROSIS REVOLUTION 


By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. By GEORGE SOULE 








An intensely interesting account, by a distinguished The author's thesis is that the social revolution in 
psychiatrist, of Soviet mental hygiene together with America has only just begun. He throws light not 
a powerful study of the problem of youth in the only on the New Deal but on revolutionary movements 


modern world. 7s. 6d. net. throughout the world. 10s. 6d. net. 







THE NEW 
WORLD SERIES 


Each Volume 5s. net. 
Edited by HUBERT WILLIAMS 


CARDINAL 
XIMENES 


By R. MERTON 


KEMMERER 
ON MONEY 


By E. W. KEMMERER 









































Of all the great figures in 
history, Ximenes is perhaps 
the least known in England. 
Yet he directed the rise of Spain 
from obscurity to the leading 
position in Europe. 

8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


The famous authority, who has 
reorganised the money systems 
of twelve countries, describes 
present monetary problems 
and the economic principles 
underlying them. 6s. net. 


This series assumes that we must evolve a 
new way of living, and its aim is to 
present a plan for Creat Britain. 


First three titles, ready Oct. 18th 


SOCIETY AND 
ENTERPRISE 


By A. T. K. GRANT 


THE ROLE OF 
MONEY 


By FREDERICK Soppy, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


WOMEN IN THE 
CIVILIZED STATE 


By JOHN PRESLAND 






























PAGEANT OF 


CHINESE 
HISTORY 
By ELIZABETH SEEGER 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
GREEK PEOPLE 


By C. F. LAVELL 





A history of the Greeks from 
a new angle. The facts serve 
as the background for the 
development of Greek thought, 
and the philosophers are the 
heroes of the tale.8s. 6d. net. 


A panorama of all the important 
aspects of Chinese civilization. 
Told with a variety of anecdote, 
it provides the much needed 
introduction to Chinese History. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 















THE GREATNESS THE STORY OF HISTORY OF 
OF THE CELTS GARDENING. CULTURE. Vol. 


By H. HuBERT By PRESERVED SMITH 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 

Describes the period of Celtic Dealing with the great period 
expansion and conquest of of the Enlightenment, 1687- 
Celtic countries by the Roman 1776, this volume marshals 
Empire, together with a the cultural forces of eighteenth 
detailed survey of the whole of century Europe and America 
ancient Celtic life. Gardens of Babylon to the twentieth century. with exceptional skill 


2 maps, 16s. net. 156 illustrations. 15s. net. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this enchanting book, one of the 
most famous authorities on gardening sets 
down the whole story from the Hanging 
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sign of dismantling, and the place acquired a semi-permanence. 
How often, in passing, I have been surprised by its brocade of 
shadows! Beyond the glare of the West End this corner was lit 
like a cheerful bonfire. On summer evenings, the voices, the 
music, the crack of rifles, the note of a horn blown repeatedly 
were irresistible. Crowds came and went. A dart transfixed 
a playing card, horses soared majestically over the field of heads. 
When it rained, the organ continued to play among the empty 
swings, uttering its melancholy and barbaric chant ; occasionally 
a shout was echoed along the lane of booths; and as the water 
dripped, a man’s head would rise out of a tent, and children, 
watching from the street, would press forward expectantly. It 
was a poor place as fairs go, but the only one of its kind I knew. 

In memory, it illuminates, too, with a strange poignancy—like a 
puppet scene—the dinginess of so many makeshift corners: the 
East End marshes, the railway stations, the familiar scaffolded lots : 
those areas that form so large a part of our total impression of 
London. 

I am reminded of an old haunt by Mr. Thomas Burke’s little 
book of London memories. He has lived, I believe, forty years 
or so in London, and in this volume he gathers some personal 
recollections and surveys the changes of the last half-century. 
It is a modest, friendly address to the reader, assuming that he 
would take pleasure in the attitude, for example, of Gay’s Trivia : 
or the Art of Walking the Streets of London; the real sights, he 
says, can only be seen by the traveller on foot. The crowds, the 
shops, street markets, a hundred forgotten squares and alleys, 
railway bridges, the backs of wharves, rare glimpses of the river 
and the canals—these provide him with the pictures and casual 
encounters which otherwise he would miss. And London, of 
course, is almost inexhaustible for the pedestrian who enjoys this 
sort of townscape. 

Mr. Burke divides his impressions under a number of headings 
——“* People,” “‘ Shops,” “‘ War,” “ Entertainment ” and “‘ Streets ”’ 
—and discusses the alterations he has noticed in his own time. 
Mechanical traffic, arc lamps and concrete have, of course, brought 
about some obvious changes; there is perhaps less individuality 
in manners as well as dress; most of the old London “ villages ” 
have lost their distinctive charm; the cinema has displaced the 
music-hall, the loud-speaker the street-crier; and so on. Mr. 
Burke takes an unashamed pleasure in the backward glance, 
though he does not think by any means that the changes have 
been for the worse. He has a particular affection for London 
south of the Thames, and gives us a charming picture of old 
Clapham, where he was born : 


By my own observation, and vicariously, through the talk of parents 
and grandparents, I have a hundred years’ memories of Clapham, 
and it seemed to me then that the Clapham of those old houses and 
gardens was outside the time-action which was tinging all the rest 
of that suburb. It was, I felt, my grandfather’s Clapham, preserved 
behind the modern High Street by some alchemy of his, so that he 
could show it to me. To some extent it was, for amid all the bustle 
of a main-road suburb one was constantly meeting, as one can meet 
to-day, isolated patches of the hamlet atmosphere. Side by side 
with the tramcars you could then see “ the squire of Clapham” 
(Mr. Thornton, I think) riding horse-back round the Old Town; 
and the cottage to which my grandfather took his bride was still in 
occupation and unaffected by the “ electric railway” or any other 
progress. Within two minutes of the High Street was a farmyard 
(Denny’s) from which children, as though in the heart of the country, 
fetched milk in the afternoons ; and off the streets of little villas one 
could find an occasional hedgerowed lane leading to another street 
of little villas. 


He goes on to say that “‘ some of the names of Clapham families 
of my day are to be found in a directory for the Environs of London 
of 1780.” That sort of continuity with the past is disappearing. 
On the whole, though, he concludes, London is brighter and 
cleaner than it was—and in most ways unchanged. 

London, in fact, more than any other city, is what you make it. 
Many writers, under the guise of describing its streets, have given 
us fragments of some inner vision—and yet it has seemed to fit. 
De Quincey and James Thomson, for example, seem to have 
discovered the natural surroundings for their melancholy ; and, 
though we may no longer recognise the Oxford Street of the Opium 
Eater, Thomson’s Embankment, with its greenish lights and 
shadowy figures along the benches, remains exactly as it was. 
Rimbaud—or was it Verlaine ?—came to Londonin a fit of despair, 
and plunged himself into its streets. The temptation, then, even 
for the humbler class of writer who sets out to record what he 
sees, is to build up a London of his own. Mr. Burke trails off at 
times, with an exaggerated fervour, in search of some “ spirit” 


of the town, of the “ real London,” which, of course, everyone else 
has hitherto missed. And he finds it in a lamp-post or a cat 
sniffing round a dustbin. 

There is, however, in his present volume, less of this “ spirit ” 
of London—and his writing is very much better without it. He 
obviously prefers the streets south of the Thames to those north 
of it ; partly because he was born there, and partly perhaps because 
the squat buildings give one a sense of space which is rare in the 
central and northern districts. But there are few parts which 
he does not know and recall with pleasure. London in My Time 
gives on the whole a more accurate picture of London in its various 
aspects than M. Morand’s Londres, which appeared recently 
under an English title. Those fogs, delightful as they were, 
and brown as an old master, belonged to a London of fifty years 
ago. Mr. Burke, though he lacks M>rand’s brilliant descriptive 
gift, is more homely and more truthful. G. W. STONIER 


THE STORY OF GARDENING 


The Story of Gardening. By RIcHARDSON WricHT. Rowt- 
ledge. 15s. 

First impressions of The Story of Gardening are a little in- 
timidating: a five-hundred page volume, shiny paper, text- 
cuts, a summary of garden art and tendencies since the year dot, 
and the whole weighing as heavily in the hand as a lump of Mid- 
land clay. It seems very nearly in the school “ nature-book ” 
class. It is in fact much better than this. As for weight, The 
Story of Gardening weighs far less, for instance, than Marie Louise 
Gothein’s very teutonic, very sumptuous A History of Garden 
Art. It is also far less expensive. It is certainly not so ex- 
haustive, but it is probably exhaustive enough for the man who is 
generally concerned more with what onions to sow next spring 
than with the gardens of Byzantium. And the writing itself is 
surprisingly light, almost friendly. It deviates at times, perhaps 
necessarily, into the encyclopedic manner, and Mr. Richardson 
Wright has here and there exercised that peculiarly fruity style 
(“ rugged fellows and petulant queens and the shadowy ghosts of 
gods and goddesses and of shy spirits”) which gardening writers 
very often seem to regard as their special privilege. Otherwise 
he gives an undogmatic and straightforward history of civilised 
gardening from the earliest Asiastic gardens down to the great 
ages of English gardening and the present era of ladies’ garden 
clubs in America. The great ages of gardening are all covered : 
the gardens of China and Japan; the formal water gardens of 
India and Persia; early Greek and Roman statuary gardens ; 
Italian and French and Spanish formal and terraced gardens ; 
the tulip gardens of the Dutch ; and finally some excellent chapters 
on American garden history. The English section covers from 
the sixteenth century down to the influence of Gertrude Jekyll, 
from the knot gardens of Bacon’s time (as good designs in taste, 
he snorted) down to that curious piece of English hypocrisy the 
local flower show, at which the prizes continue to be won largely 
by gentlemen who have never raised a plant or sown a seed. 

H. E. BATes 


ANTHOLOGIES 


The Minor Pleasures of Life. Selected and arranged by Rose 
MACAULAY. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Major Pleasures of Life. Selected and arranged by 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The Pattern of Courtesy : An Anthology. Made and edited 
by GERALD BuLtetTT. Dent. §s. 


A Pageant of England’s Life Presented by Her Poets: 
with a running commentary by JOHN DRINKWATER. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Book of American Poetry. 
HAM. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

The hold-all type of anthology is rapidly becoming an ex- 
hausted seam: ‘“ elegant extracts’ pour from the press as usual, 
but they mostly depend on some unity of content, on a point of 
view. Four out of the five on my list are of this second type. And, 
of course, the point of view is at least a quarter of the battle. The 
two Gollancz anthologies seem to me happily conceived, though 
not without a few obvious drawbacks. In the first place, they 
overlap. It might be argued that ail the major pleasures of life 


Selected by EDWIN MARK- 


are also minor; at any rate, several extracts have got into both 
books, including, oddly enough, a poem of Herrick’s on a bad 
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F are you for peace ? 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH 


With a Foreword by VISCOUNT CECIL 343 pp. 4s. net. (Oct. or Nov.) 


In these days the greatest obsession of politicians and peoples is the possibility of another World 
War. Challenge to Death is a new consideration of this scourge by a group of distinguished writers : 


Storm Jameson G. E. G. Catlin Vera Brittain 

Philip Noel Baker Guy Chapman Winifred Hoitby 

Ivor Brown Gerald Heard Vernon Bartlett 
Rebecca West Julian Huxley Gerald Barry 

J. B. Priestley Edmund Blunden Mary Agnes Hamilton 


These authors, who are respecters neither of conventions nor of personalities, deal some shrewd and 
unexpected blows, while at the same time they offer to the ordinary mana plain answer to his doubts 
and a way out of the perplexities into which he has fallen. 





an old favourite brought up to date 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 


by SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN _ 2s. 6d. net 


GENERAL SMUTS writes: “ Mrs. Millin’s latest South Africans is a thrilling book. There is not a 
phase of our contemporary story in South Africa which is not dealt with ably, searchingly and withal humor- 
ously. The book is written with a rare swing and gallop, which makes it more interesting reading 
than a novel.” 





famous author + “collected” artist for 5s. ! 


BEASTS AND SAINTS 


translated by HELEN WADDELL. With woodcuts (8 full page and 
23 head and tailpieces) by ROBERT GIBBINGS. _ 5s. net 


Here is history coloured with humanity and tenderness; a revelation of gentleness in beasts and 
God’s pity in men. The book is beautiful; it is cheap and it is by the author of Peter Abelard. 
The stories date from the fourth century to the twelfth and are translated from Mediaeval Latin, 
many of them for the first time. 


dos Passos looks around 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 


by JOHN DOS PASSOS _ 7s. 6d. net 


New Statesman and Nation: “ Mr. Dos Passos is a writer before he is a propagandist. It is his 
impressions, and the vividness and clarity with which he has caught and fixed them for his readers’ benefit, 
that give In All Countries a charm far superior to that of the average modern travel-book. The itinerary 
described in this volume ranges from America to Russia, from modern Spain to the volcanic uplands of 
Mexico; and nowhere does the author’s attention flag. Throughout he shows a sensitiveness to natural 
beauty at least as striking as the remarkable acuteness of his satirical portraiture.”’ 
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supper. And that indicates another snag. It is surely irrelevant 
to print extracts on art or music, unless they are on the pleasure 
of art or music—but Mr. Armstrong does not seem to have thought 
of that. One can scarcely regret his inclusion of Mrs. Woolf’s 
“ Dinner at Fernham ” (from A Room of One’s Own), but it seems 
odd to rank it with the “ major pleasures of life.’ And then, the 
-minor pleasures are far too numerous ; any attempt to classify them 
becomes farcical. Miss Macaulay has swooped down upon this 
difficulty, and made it an excuse to follow her whim, without 
reserve, to put in anything, switching us breathlessly from one 
topic to the next. She has even a section (of one extract) on 
Tapestry Animals. At first, one is inclined to resent that kind of 
thing ; give yourself up to it, and the anthology is delightful. 

The choice of Miss Macaulay for this subject was, in fact, an 
inspiration. It seems made for her; and she produces a constant 
effect of wit, irony and criticism without saying a word, merely 
by the skill of her mosaic, the stamp of her personality in each 
selection. Then, her extracts have as a rule the charm of com- 
parative novelty: with no absolute shrinking from the better- 
known, she justly prefers something more recondite. John Aubrey 
is her most favoured source: perhaps Dr. Johnson should be 
bracketed with him, for she draws largely on Mrs. Thrale as well 
as on Boswell. (But what a pity to leave out the famous “ Knitting 
of stockings is a good amusement”)! After these two come 
Burton, Pepys, Evelyn, Horace Walpole, and Isaac Disraeli. 
There are a number of extracts from Pliny the Elder (Philemon 
Holland’s translation), from Fontenelle’s Pluralité des Mondes 
(Glanvill’s translation), and from Cicero De Senectute, in the 
translation of Samuel Parker (1704). Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith 
is a favourite modern—more than rightly as far as subject goes, 
but his own irony and awareness rather clash with the anthologist’s, 
and do not quite fit into the general system, which is that the 
authors shall be wax in Miss Macaulay’s hands. Still—might she 
not have put in ‘“‘ The Starry Heaven,” if only as a pendant to 
Fontenelle ? And in her section on Reading, how could she bear 
to leave out “‘ Consolation,” which is the last word? But these 
are vain suggestions ; Miss Macaulay herself grieves over lack of 
space. One of the neatest sections is on Deploring the Decadence 
of the Age—a complete little gallery, and a good example of the 
method. (Herrick’s bad supper might have been worked in under 
Grumbling at the Food, a minor pleasure she has unaccountably 
forgotten ; and then she could have had “ Dinner at Fernham ” 
as well.) Laughs are continually sprung on us, such as this under 
Malice : 

Poor Fielding ! I could not help telling his sister that I was equally 

surprised at and concerned for his continued lowness. 

(Richardson, of course): under Patriotism : 
And I will report of all heroism from an American point of view.— 
Walt Whitman. 


“e 


and (from an 

General ”’)— 
Gentlemen, remember that you are Portuguese. 

In short (since it is impossible to say everything) do buy this 

book. 

Mr. Armstrong’s companion volume is rather stodgy; not 
absolutely dull in itself—there are good things in it—but a terrible 
waste of opportunities. It is not well planned. Intellectual and 
religious pleasures have been huddled together under Contem- 
plation: then there are three sections curiously entitled Art and 


address to troops before battle by a Portuguese 


-Artists, Books and Writers, Music and Musicians. Art is a major 


pleasure no doubt... but artists? Architecture, on the 
other hand, stands alone; I suppose architects are not a major 
pleasure, for some reason. However, art is not really dealt with 
as a pleasure, but much more as a pursuit; there are many re- 
marks by painters and writers on their profession, or on other 
painters and writers, but enjoyment is left to take a second place. 
How can one illustrate art or letters as a major pleasure without 
quoting Hazlitt—the Wordsworth, the high priest of this part of 
life? Wordsworth himself, indeed, fares little better; under 
Nature and the Simple Life there are two quotations from him, 
of which one is Daffodils! Here is a sample extract from the 
Music section. 


The nightingale does not sing well.—Jean Cocteau. 


Miss Macaulay might have used that for a section (if she had 
one) on Superiority. ‘‘ Love ” I pass over; it is too pedestrian. 
But even on “ Food and Drink” Mr. Armstrong seems to me on 
the wrong track. Epicurism should no doubt be represented ; 
but it is simple food that appeals to the imagination—at least in 


print. We do not want to be deluged with Brillat-Savarin. 
And—does Mr. Armstrong not realise that on the subject of 
alcohol, Dr. Johnson was a bore? Perhaps I have a jaundiced 
view of this book; as I said, there are good things in it. But 
oh, how infinitely better it should have been ! 

Mr. Gerald Bullett’s Pattern of Courtesy is a little book on the 
lines of The Spirit of Man, but without its tact and exquisite 

“indirection.” The Spirit of Man wafted us to the heights ; 
Mr. Bullett rather attempts to goad us up them. His determined 
spirituality has an effect of priggishness; and his taste is very 
uncertain, as the title proves. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s attempt to present through the poets a 
“‘ characteristic epitome” of England’s life should, I feel, have 
been more carefully thought out beforehand—though clearly he 
thinks that he thought it out. His one apparent condition is that 
“reports ”’ should be “ first-hand.” Public events are not essen- 
tial—Prior’s birthday or Crashaw’s green apricots will do; yet 
public events seem to have a preference. So, in fact, the book falls 
between two stools ; England’s life, in the broad sense, is hardly 
depicted at all, and England’s history only in the scrappiest 
manner. Moreover, it is too elementary for adult reading; but 
it might be used in schools. 

The Book of American Poetry is a holdall. Into this large 
volume of exceedingly small print the Editor has endeavoured to 
cram at least one poem by every poet who ever attained any kind 
of eminence. His own complete faith in them all is so childish 
and touching that it seems brutally superior to throw cold water ; 
yet it must be admitted that the few good poems are almost lost, 
and the resulting impression of American poetry is deplorable. 
We seem to be breathing the atmosphere of a provincial literary 
society, but on what a scale ! a vast continent of poetasters, and all 
praising each other! It is well to remember that most English 
minor poetry of the period is just as bad, but surely, at any rate, 
there is less of it. Even the best poets in this volume cut a poor 
figure, for they are not well represented : and the others ! 

Pity the Unicorn, 

Pity the Hippogriff, 

Souls that were never born 
Out of the land of If ! 


Pity the versifier who is so hard up for a subject. K. JoHN 


ANCIENT LITERARY THEORY 


Literary Criticism in Antiquity. By J. W.H.Artxins. Two 
Volumes. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

In these learned and able volumes Professor Atkins, like those 
gentry who are knighted on New Year’s Day, has done a public 
service. Very few of us have either the time or the ability to read 
more than two or three of the ancient critical treatises ; and a work 
which gives us, in a clear and impartial manner, an account of the 
contributions to criticism made by the others, is likely to be 
eminently useful. This book is remarkably full and compre- 
hensive. It would be hard to point out a single omission. Some 
time since Mr. J. F. D. Allen dealt very ably with Roman criti- 
cism ; but Professor Atkins begins at the beginning with early 
Greece, and traces the development from Athens to Alexandria, 
from Alexandria to Rome. He starts, in fact, with Tisias and 
Pindar, and ends with Dion Chrysostom and Lucian. He rightly 
refuses to speak of Rome apart from Greece, for Roman criticism, 
though to some extent taking an independent course, began with 
the exemplaria Graeca, and never lost sight of them. 

The impression left by Professor Atkins’s work, on at least one 
reader, goes to confirm a previously formed opinion, that criti- 
cism is a terribly difficult thing, and that, with few exceptions, the 
ancients, in spite of heroic efforts, made little progress in it. 
Even Aristotle’s Poetics hardly hits the soul of things, and confines 
itself in the main to externals. Four-fifths of the classical books 
deal with small rhetorical points, with “ figures of speech,” the 
avoidance of hiatus and other harshness, the kind of words that 
ought to be used, or matters which have nothing to do with 
literary merit at all. We know, for example, that Virgil was both 
attacked and defended. The attacks were, to our mind, ludicrously 
irrelevant. He was told that he had got his dates wrong ; that the 
voyage of Aeneas was somewhat erratic ; that he used strange words 
and made familiar words seem strange. But the defence was little 
better. In Horace’s reply to the detractors there is not one word 
on the real merits of Virgil, nothing about his “ pathetic half-lines ”’ 
or his “ Lacrimae rerum ” ; nothing about the agony of Dido or 
the short-lived glory of Camilla. All is insignificant. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


‘Indispensable to all students of Indian History.” 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER HISTORY OF INDIA 


Edited by H. H. DODWELL 


Hindu and Buddhist India. By J. ALLAN Muslim India. By SLR WOLSELEY HAIG 
British India (to 1919). By H. H. DODWELL 


1000 pages. 12s. 6d. met. 21 maps 


THE IDEALS OF EAST AND WEST 
By KENNETH SAUNDERS. Ios. 6d. net 


“Important and valuable. Here the best of what we have and are and dream is brought together by 
a convinced Christian who has long ago learnt toleration and esteem for others.” 
EDWARD THOMPSON in The Observer 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY 


A Sketch of its Development by J. W. H. ATKINS 
Vol. I. Greek. 10s. met Vol. II. Graeco-Roman. 15s. net 


The work is intended for classical students and for students of modern literature, both English and 
foreign, who desire a background for their study of literary criticism. The book is an historical survey, 
with far more detail than is to be found in earlier treatises. 


THE RISE OF GLADSTONE TO THE LEADERSHIP 
OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
By W. E. WILLIAMS. 75. 6d. net 


Much has been written about Gladstone’s early life and much about his later, but it has been left 
to Mr Williams to fill the gap with a study, based on the Gladstone Papers, of the critical middle 
period of his career. 


NATIVE POLICY IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 
By IFOR L. EVANS. Map. 6s. net 


“Tt fills a gap in literature relating to Africa. A handy and well-informed volume...essential for a 
proper understanding of a most difficult problem.” The Western Mail 


THE MODERNIST MOVEMENT IN THE 
ROMAN CHURCH 


Its Origins and Outcome. By A. R. VIDLER. 12s. 6d. net 


“An outstanding success. It is admirably written—clearly, temperately, knowledgeably and wisely. 
It represents a very badly needed account of the rise and fall of Catholic Modernism.” 
The Church Times 


INTRODUCTION TO CAMBRIDGE 


A brief Guide to the University from within 
By S. C. ROBERTS. Eight plates and a map. 2s. 6d. net 


This book will provide the parent or the guardian, the freshman or the stranger with a simple 
explanation of what the University is—how it has grown in the past and how it works at present. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Something, probably, is due to the absence of an adequate 
vocabulary. It is hard to believe that Horace did not feel the 


glamour of Virgil, or that he really thought the main merit of the . 


Aeneid \ay in its close imitation of the method of Homer. But even 
the Greeks had not the polyglot resources which are at the disposal 


of the most ordinary modern writers ; and Latin, in this sphere, ° 


had the most beggarly provision. Something, also, may be due to 
the Roman dislike.of showing feeling—a-characteristic in which they 
were somewhat similar to the English. But unquestionably, in 
general, they lacked true insight; and the result was that their 
critivism is mainly a repetition of a series of mechanical rules, and 
the mass of their poetry—which fortunately has perished—con- 
sisted of epics mechanically constructed according to the code, 
with “‘figures”’ mathematically distributed and similes at the 
proper intervals. It was this sort of thing that roused the wrath 
of Juvenal in the first century, and in the nineteenth provoked 
William Morris to “ damn the classics.” 

There is, perhaps, but one ancient critic whom moderns can 
read with unstinted admiration. Cicero and Quintilian, it is 
true, writing on the art of oratory, which they thoroughly under- 
stood, have given us wise and often delightful works, distin- 
guished by sound common sense. But it is not till we reach 
Longinus that we find a feeling for realities—or, at least, such 
a feeling clearly avowed and fittingly expressed. It is he who tells 
us that “‘ great utterance is the echo of greatness of soul ”’—an 
anticipation of Milton’s saying that he who would be a poet must 
himself be a poem: he is the first Greek to recognise Hebrew 
sublimity ; and it is he who lays it down that while correctness is a 
human virtue, grandeur alone can give a writer something of the 
magnanimity of God. 


Every one of Professor Atkins’s chapters. is illuminating ; and - 


not less so are his less elaborate notes on men whom we may call 
incidental critics, such as Persius, Martial, and Juvenal. But it 
is in Longinus that he finds his most congenial theme ; and the 
section on “ the sublime,” apart from a certain number of needless 
repetitions, I might venture to call nearly perfect. 

E. E. KELLETT 


THE GREEN FIELD 


At the Sign of the Wheatsheaf. By S. L. Bensusan. With 
an Introduction by Lorp ERNLE, P.C., and illustrations by 
M. SIMONE. Unicorn Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Endless Furrow. By A. G. Street. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Townspeople, especially the metropolitans, are very super- 
stitious and credulous. In their press and in their conversation 
they keep up the fiction that the countryman is simple and slow- 
witted. Mr. Bensusan’s album of portraits should help to dispel this 
fantastic idea. The portraits are like those photographs taken 
in the ‘nineties, before “ artistic” effects blurred the edges of 
features and veiled the personal characteristics. 

Mr. Bensusan divides his gallery into twelve sections, named 
after the months of the year. Each contains from half a dozen 
to ‘a dozen studies, sketches and short stories (it is difficult to 
define them), all well-crusted with the vernacular of Essex. We 
gradually become introduced to a village community in the neigh- 
bourhood of a town called Market Waldron, which sounds to me 
very like Saffron Walden, especially as its convivial centre is “ the 
Rose and Crown.” 

First we meet Mr. Woodpecker, who, as the result of astute 
assistance to his employer in the matter of disposing of a certain 
““ bunch o’ bullicks,”’ is spending five-bob and a day’s holiday at 
the crossroads near the “ Wheatsheaf.”” By means of his conversa- 
tion with his aged relative, Mr. Nitt, we are at once plunged into 
the native philosophy. 

And a very devious, deep-rooted, safe, long-drawing, well- 
absorbing philosophy it is. If we try to give it a technical de- 
finition we might say that it is a sort of dung-flavoured pragmat- 
ism, rooted not in reason, but in the five senses, together with 
three or four auxiliary senses usually atrophied in town-born 
people. The terms of this philosophy gain in pungency because 
they are not terms at all. They are rather tentacles, or attenuations ; 
and instead of stating and clarifying, they limit themselves to 
one activity, that of clinging. 

Upon this vegetable creed, however, the usual amenities of 
human nature are discovered, like blossoms, but not until the 
plant is assured of its own well-being. According to Mr. Bensusan, 
man, woman and child all function in this way; demurely, 
dumbly, but veraciously accommodating themselves to the forces 


of nature in order to wheedle an un-luxurious living from the soil, 
and from God’s creatures that move upon it. Nor is too much 
emphasis laid upon the fact that the creatures are God’s 
creatures. 

Mr. Bensusan is not blind, however, to the fact that this bucolic 
community contrives to exercise this philosophy with dignity 
and good nature, especially between one member and another. 
If anybody in particular is regarded as suitable material for these 
groping, sensuous tentacles, it is the newcomer, the “ furriner,” 
who may come from a neighbouring town or from London. The 
“ furriner ” is watched carefully, and is spoken to with a deference 
that is both mealy and independent. It is assumed—or perhaps it 
is not even assumed—that he or she is the natural subject for this 


' process of clinging or sucking. And it is done so effortlessly, and 


with such a minimum of consciousness, that the stranger dwells in 
the midst, bled and beimg bled, but still comparatively unsus- 
picious; or if suspicious, feeling a resentfulness that is half 
gratitude. 

So too, with the reader who meets these rustics through the 
pages of Mr. Bensusan’s book. Curiosity and liking grow, and one 
begins to enjoy the spectacle of fleecing, scrounging, and the many 
other tortuous methods of making a living. Admiration and not 
indignation becomes the reader’s dominant mood, so that when 
he is suddenly confronted by the author—that cunning realist— 
with examples of nobility and sweetness no surprise is felt, no 
sense of incongruity. 

As well as enjoying the activities of these people, who become 
acquaintances and friends, the reader also grows familiar with their 
dialect. Mr. Bensusan presents it with detailed accuracy. There 
it stands, the main stem of our English speech, mossy and gnarled, 
with tortuous tenses and declensions, its stringy roots defying 
even the chromium-plated tools of the B.B.C. It will be a 
long time, I hope, before Radio-culture eradicates those slow, 
furry vowels, those elisions, those picturesque usages of the 
subjunctive for the past tense. Mr. Woodpecker, Mrs. Nitt, 
Sim Pottle, Martha Ram, obstinate, cunning, unhygienic, may 
they all, when describing last night’s broadcast talk, say that the 
speaker “‘ should ha’ spoken ’most forty minutes.” For there is 
no preterite, no finality to those people; everything is in the 
subjunctive mood and waits upon the chances of nature. 

Mr. A. G. Street’s interpretation of the country life is also 
shrewd, realistic and humorous, especially when he is dealing with 
concrete matters such as the technique of farming, shop-keeping, 
and the thousand and one activities involved therein. He is 
perhaps a little too genial in his character study, picturing his people 
with a good-nature that makes them almost monotonous. He 
should be more apprehensive, nervous, and intolerant. These 
negative qualities would not only give quicker life to his char- 
acters, they would also sharpen his style, which at present is 
marred by exuberances. For example, his hero, James Horton, 
who has risen from grocer’s apprentice to become a yeoman 
farming five hundred acres, has outraged local opinion by voting 
Liberal. It is anticipated that the Earl, his landlord, will turn him 
out of the farm and so ruin his hitherto unchecked ambitions. 
But the Earl recognises a brave man, and invites Horton to a shoot. 
The occasion is therefore critical, and shows that Mr. Street is a 
good novelist with a gift for building up towards a naturally 
dramatic scene. It is therefore a shock to our ear when we are 
told that Horton “ filled his cartridge bag to overflowing almost.” 
The meaningless phrase is characteristic of Mr. Street’s literary 
manners ; just a little too easy and over-sanguine. Success, un- 
fortunately, is not likely to cure this weakness, and I would suggest 
that Mr. Street could study profitably the texture of H. E. Bates’s 
work, especially The Fallow Land, a novel comparable in theme to 
The Endless Furrow. Mr. Bates, that true artist, mixes his in- 
gredients with skill; but Mr. Street stirs his plot less ruthlessly, 
and almost by an afterthought he throws in a pinch of salt at the 
end. But even so, the dish he offers one is substantial and no 
barmecide feast. RICHARD CHURCH 


SHORTER NOTICE 


First Nights. By James AGATE. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
10s. 6d. 


Sound dramatic criticism, like sound wine, improves with keeping. 
It is entertaining, and often instructive, to read what the critics said 
after the productions they praised or condemned have passed from 
the stage; to note how far their views were shared by the playgoing 
public, which in London, at any rate, is by no means as nit-witted as 
some of our producers seem to think. The school of criticism to which 
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RICH & COWAN 


“A MAN'S BOOK ... HUMANITY'S BOOK” 


I, James Whittaker 


by 
JAMES WHITTAKER 
with an Introduction by Gilbert Frankau 


7s. 6d. 


MISS STORM JAMESON writes of it: 
“NO WRITER, AND NO MAN OR WOMAN WHO 
SUPPOSES HIMSELF TO BE ALIVE TO EXPERIENCE, 
CAN AFFORD TO OVERLOOK I, JAMES 
WHITTAKER. IT IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF A 
FULL EDUCATION IN LIFE.” 
The Times :— 

“AN OUTSTANDING BOOK.” 

Daily Telegraph :— 
“HIS DIGNITY IS MAGNIFICENT.” 

New Statesman :— 
“A MARVELLOUS _ MANIFESTATION OF HUMAN 
COURAGE.” 

Sunday Mercury :— 
“THIS AMAZING AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 
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BANQUET 
FOR FURIES 


y 
HAROLD WESTON 
8s. 6d. 


Evening News :— 
“THIS NOVEL HAS A POWER IN IT WHICH IS 
IMPRESSIVE ALL THROUGH.” 


Belfast News-Letter :— 
“IT IS BEYOND DOUBT ONE OF THE FINEST NOVELS 
WHICH HAVE COME MY WAY.” 


Nottingham Guardian :— 
“HAS SOMETHING OF HARDY’S OR CONRAD'S 
FEELING ... AND MUCH OF THEIR SKILL...” 


Scotsman :— 
“MOVES WITH A_ FINE INEVITABILITY TO iTS 
GRIM CONCLUSION.” 


Nottingham Guardian :— 
“AN IMMENSE AND VERY MOVING NOVEL.” 


25, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 























RICH & COWAN 


WILL PUBLISH ON OCTOBER 25 


H. V. MORTON’S 
IN THE STEPS 
OF 
THE MASTER 


The book is a faithful and scholarly narrative of a journey 
made through the land of the Bible in search of every town, 
village and “place associated with the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. 
24 Illustrations 7s. 6d. 


Extra-Illustrated, Specially Bound Edition, 
30s. 


Limited Edition-de-Luxe, 5 guineas. 


G.K.’s 


A Miscellany of the first 500 Issues of G.K.’s Weekly. 
INTRODUCTION BY G.K.CHESTERTON 7s. 6d. 


DANGER ZONE: 


THE STORY OF THE QUEENSTOWN COMMAND 
by E. KEBLE CHATTERTON Illus. 18s. 


LONDON IN MY TIME 


by THOMAS BURKE 


A MODERN COLUMBUS 





by S. P. B. MAIS Illus. 7s. 6d. 
TO PORTUGAL 
by DOUGLAS GOLDRING Illus. 12s. 6d. 


ON THE RUN: 


ESCAPING TALES 
Edited by H. C. ARMSTRONG Illus. 9s. 





THE WIDE HOUSE 


by S. C. H. BOOTH 7s. 6d. 
“A first novel to be proud of. This story of doctors-against- 
death-in-the-slums is as gripping asany thriller.” D. Hevald 
by IVO PAKENHAM 7s. 6d. 
“He has written a wholly exceptional first novel 

Ralph Straus (The Sunday T ine 
by PAUL KERRIS 7s. 6d. 
“An exceptionally good first novel.”—Satui 
by F.G. HURRELL, Author of Married Men. Ss. 6s. 
“The book is light reading above the average.” 

Morn I 
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Mr. Agate belongs, and in which he is a master, is firmly rooted in the 
theatre and its traditions; is aware of the play, the players and the 
playgoers, and of their relations to each other ; and is not quite blind 
to that sure, if often sad, criterion, the box-office.. In this collection 
Mr. Agate has delivered judgment on many productions, and, although 
no one is likely to agree with all that he says, no candid reader who has 
seen the plays he criticises will deny he always makes a case, if not a 
conclusive case, for the opinion he expresses. If there were a school 
for dramatic critics one might commend to it-as a model of what a 
critique should be the notice of Cavalcade, in which Mr. Agate covers 
the whole of its province triumphantly. Another success in which 
Mr. Agate and the public saw eye to eye was Richard of Bordeaux, 
and yet another Musical Chairs. In another instance, Mr. Maugham’s 
For Services Rendered, Mr. Agate concludes a particularly acute piece 
of criticism with the half-expressed hope that the public would not see 
the faults he saw. But the public did. 


Selected List of Autumn Books 


———aa. === =< — — 





Tz selection of books to be published this season may, I think, 
be prefaced without relevance by a consideration of an extremely 
interesting book, A Publisher Speaking, by Geoffrey Faber (Faber 
and Faber, 3s. 6d.) which deals with some of the difficulties 
facing the book trade to-day and proposes some very drastic 
remedies for them. Mr. Faber, as his list testifies, has a deep 
love of books and he has always shown himself alive to what is 
new and most vital in modern literature. He is fully aware 
of the seriousness of the business both of the publisher and the 
bookseller. ‘‘ Of all trades ours can be least excused of the con- 
sequences of its actions, because the article in which we deal is 
undeniably by far the most important article of commerce in the 
world.” He declares and he inveighs against the contemptuous 
ignorant bookseller who believes himself to be a good business man 
and whose attitude is summed up in the words : “ Books are books 
and what do their contents matter?” He quotes as a contrast 
the delightfully earnest passage from a letter of Daniel Macmillan’s 
written in 1840, when he was a bookseller’s assistant at a salary of 
£80 a year to James Maclehose, who had recently established 
himself as a bookseller in Glasgow. 

Bless your heart, Maclehose, you never surely thought you were 
merely working for bread! Don’t you know that you are cultivating 
good taste among the natives of Glasgow ; helping to unfold a love 
of the beautiful among those who are slaves to the useful, or what 
they call the useful? I look on you as a great teacher or prophet, 
doing work just of the kind that God has appointed you to do. No, 
no, Mac! That won’t do. We booksellers, if we are faithful to our 
task, are trying to destroy and are helping to destroy, all kinds of 
confusion, and are aiding our great Taskmaster to reduce the world 
into order and beauty and harmony. 

Mr. Macmillan certainly took his calling more seriously than I 
did myself, and I cannot imagine Francis Birrell addressing me 
im such terms when we opened a bookshop in partnership. Yet 
the booksellers’ and the publishers’ duties to the community are 
greater to-day than they have ever been before, since nowadays there 
is no illiterate section of the population and all are in reach of books. 
Their difficulties are, however, overwhelmingly greater than they 
were, and the greatest of problems arises from the vast number 
of books published, roughly ten thousand a year, a figure that 
Mr. Faber regards as “ ominous evidence of collective insanity.” 
No doubt it is ; yet it is a state of affairs for which it is difficult 
to find a remedy which will not bring worse evils in its train. 
Mr. Faber proposes an elaborate system of birth-control for the 
beok trade, and he has worked out a proposal that the publishers’ 
Association should deal out annual. quotas to the publishers of 
England allowing each one to bring out a limited number of every 
class of book in which he may be interested. This plan would 
be combined with various stringent examinations and limitations 
on would-be publishers. For the present he would refuse to allow 
any one to set up for himself in the business at all. He suggests, 
in fact, that the publishers of England should adopt Trade Union 
tactics to make themselves into something like a mediaeval 
guild, and he asks whether such regulations would not be in the 
interest of the publishers, the booksellers and the community. 
If you should happen to be one, you may notice that he has left 
out the interest of authors. Yet they are the parents of books— 
publishers are only midwives and trained nurses. I do not believe 
that such a system of birth-control would be to the interest either 
of authors, or, what is more important, in the interests of literature. 
Many writers, famous to-day, only managed to get themselves 
published by some strange accident, against the better judgment 


of some publisher. It is very important for the health of the 
community and for literature that eccentric and unpopular and 
disturbingly unpleasant ideas should be published. The minority 
should be represented even if it is only a minority of one. Every- 
one should be free to write a book, to publish it at his own expense, 
and to hawk it about and try to get booksellers to stock it, or to 
sell it from door to door as W. H. Davies sold his first book of 
poems. 

In his last essay, Mr. Faber brings overpowering arguments 
against any form of literary censorship. It appears to me that 
these are almost equally destructive of his proposal to close the 
publishing trade to amateurs and to prune the present jungle 
into a tidy garden. I feel sure that any such system would strangle 
our literature just as I feel sure that, in spite of my best efforts, 
one or two really important and valuable books have been left out 
of this list which will, however, prove a fair guide to the better 
books being published this autumn. If all publishers had Mr. 
Faber’s high sense of duty and love of literature, and if all book- 
sellers had some of Macmillan’s earnestness, the Faber proposais 
would be unnecessary, and so would this list. Meanwhile, we 
must face the flood resolutely and do our best. 

Davip GARNETT 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY 


STANLEY Casson. The Progress of Archaeology. Bell. 6s. 

Str ARTHUR EvANS. The Palace of Minos, Vol. IV. Macmillan. 

BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. Coral Gardens and Their Magic. 
Allen and Unwin. 42s. 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


H. M. BATEMAN. Considered Trifles. Hutchinson. 6s. 

BARBARA BINGLEY. The Painted Cup. Illus. Lettice Sandford. 
Boar’s Head. 12s. 6d. With engravings, 24s. 

LAURENCE BINYON. Painting in the Far East. Arnold. 35s. 

Dovuctas Percy Buss. The Devilin Scotland. Maclehose. 8s. 6d. 

ALFRED C. BossoM. Building to the Skies. Studio. tos. 6d. 

Iris BROOKE. English Costume of the XVIIth Century. Black. 6s. 

TANCRED BorRENIUS. Florentine Frescoes. Nelson. £7 7s. 

BERTHA BENNET BURLEIGH. Artist at the Zoo. Collins. tos. 6d. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. The Way of All Flesh. Collins. §s. 

EDITED BY JOHN HAYWARD. Gulliver’s Travels and Selected 
Writings of Swift in Prose and Verse. Nonesuch. 8s. 6d. 

A. W. CLAPHAM. Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe. 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

GeRALD H. Crow. William Morris, Designer. Studio. 10s. 6d. 

Witt H. Epmunps. Pointers and Clues to the Subjects of Chinese 
and Japanese Art. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. November. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

Maurice Foxett. Wren’s Craftsmen at St. Paul’s. Muller. 
2s. and 21s. 

EveELYN Grses. The Teaching of Art in Schools. Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

W.B. Honey. Dresden China. Black. 15s. 

M. JourDAIN. Regency Furniture. Country Life. £1 Is. 

G. Lenotre. The Tuileries. Fenkins. 12s. 6d. 

Life and Art in Photograph. Chatto and Windus. 

James Morrison. The Bounty. Golden Cockerel. £3 3s. 

HERBERT READ. Art and Industry. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

D. TaLBoTt Rice. Byzantine Art. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

HEATH RosBINSON. Absurdities. Hutchinson. 6s. 

A. L. N. Russet. Westminster Abbey. Chattoand Windus. §s. 

Sir MICHAEL SADLER. Arts of West Africa. Oxford. §s. 

Miss D. D. Sawer. Art in Daily Life for Young and Old. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

CRESWELL SHEARER. The Renaissance of Architecture in Southern 
Italy. Heffer. 253. 

CHARLES SIMS. Picture Making Technique and Inspiration. 
Seeley Service. {1 Is. 

The Sixth New Yorker Album. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

J. H. THorpe. The Nineties. Faber. 30s. 

EDITED JOHN DE LA VALETTE. The Conquest of Ugliness. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE and COLIN Rocket. The Master : 
a Study of Michelangelo. Oxford. Ios. 6d. 

R. N. D. Witson. The National and Tate Galleries. Nelson. 

VIRGINIA WooLtF. The Art of Walter Sickert. Hogarth. Is. 

ARTHUR WraAGG. And Jesus Wept. Selwyn and Blount. 6s. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ADAM’S DAUGHTER 


By Wells Wells. A brilliant, vigorous and original examination 
of the status of woman from prehistoric times to the present. It 
explodes the theory that woman has ever been really subject or sub- 
servient to man, and shows that, on the contrary, she has always been and 
must continue to be the dominant factor in society. 10/6 


STRONG MAN RULES 


By George N. Shuster. “ One of the best, fairest, and most civilised 
attempts to interpret contemporary Germany that have been published 
hitherto.””—Manchester Guardian. 7/6 











BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE 


By Wilbur Forrest. In twenty years’ rich experience in journalism, 
the author has had unusual opportunities in many countries to view the 
great events that lie behind the world’s headlines. Here is adventure, 
tragedy, comedy—an intimate, exciting story of how reporters break 
their stories. 10/6 


THE CANAPE BOOK 


By Rachel Bell Maiden. Every hostess of to-day will be vitally 
interested in this new book telling how to serve, with a minimum of 
effort and expense, delicious appetisers and canapes. Including favour- 
ites of famous chefs, here are nearly 100 recipes to fit every taste and 
requirement. Unusual decorations by Lucina Smith Wakefield. 3/6 


NEW FICTION 7/6 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GIRL. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
‘** A clever picture of modern society.” —Sunday Referee. 











THE PEEL TRAIT. JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
“ Those who love the sea will enjoy this book.”—Book Tag. 
PORTRAIT OF A COURTEZAN. CHARLES C. DOBIE. 


** A sympathetic picture of a girl driven by force of circumstance and 
her love for a young man.” 

THE HOUSE AND THE SEA. JOHAN BOJER. 
A powerful and highly important novel by the eminent Norwegian 
writer. 

AUTUMN’S TORCH. CYNTHIA LOMBARDI. 
A story of middle-age love. 


CHILDREN OF THE NEW DAY 


By K. Glover and E. Dewey. The first manual of child training to 
take into account the revolutionary changes in economic and social 
life with which the children of the present day will have to contend. 
Illustrated. 8, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Rhetoric, Handbook, and Practice Book. 

By Easley S. Jones. It teaches spelling by emphasising trouble 
spots ; grammar by graphic analysis ; punctuation as a road to know- 
ledge of clauses and phrases. 10/6 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
THEIR GOVERNMENT 


By Arnold J. Lien and M. Fainsod) Shows what part the people 
play in the government of their nation, state, and local community, and 
so in the larger sphere of international affairs. 12/6 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Thomas H. Reed. Considers all the modern aspects, including 
nominations and elections, proportional representations, and the 
manager plans of government. 15/- 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By S. E. Forman, Ph.D. The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I presents the essential principles ; Part II the formal organisation 
of the several grades of government and shows how power is distributed 
to each grade; Part III the important subject of administration. The 
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whole work is fully illustrated. 7/6 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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JANE 


A New Hilarious Book 





by DARK and DERRICK 


Authors of Shakespeare—and that Crush 
and The Hilarious Universe. 


4s. 6d. net 


q os Richard Dark and Thomas Derrick are to 
bibliographical humour what Gilbert and Sullivan 
were to music.”—The Scotsman 


A HOPE FOR POETRY 
by 


CECIL DAY-LEWIS 
6s. net 


@ “No book of criticism dealing with the new 
movement in poetry signalized by the publication of 
‘New Signatures’ a few years ago has been so 
successfully persuasive as ‘ A Hope for Poetry’”. . . 

: —John O’London’s Weekly 


SIMPLE 
SCIENCE 


by 
E.N.DaC. ANDRADE 
and 


JULIAN HUXLEY 





A section of a Bessemer 
converter. 


704 pages. 400 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


@ Some knowledge of science is part of the humani- 
ties. Here is a panorama of science presented as a 
living body of knowledge interwoven with everything 
around us. It is so written and illustrated that even 
the novice in science can follow and enjoy the book 
without effort. 


a 


WILLIAM WARDE FOWLER 
An Oxford Humanist 
by 
RAYMOND H. COON 
10s. 6d. net 


@ It is of a piece with the retiring nature of William 
Warde Fowler that no biography of him appeared 
after his death in 1921. It is no Jess of a piece with 
his genius as a scholar, teacher and friend that his 
memory has remained green for more than a decade. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


Of all Booksellers 
a: 8.8 8 8 8 @ 8 8 @ 2 2 8 
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BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


Eprrep CoLieer Assotr. Letters of G. M. Hopkins. Oxford. 
305. 

BernarD M. ALLEN. Sir Robert Morant. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Anonymous. The Lawyer’s Last Notebook. Secker. 55. 

Bauwey K. Asurorp. A Soldier in Science. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

F. E. Bary. Twenty-nine Years’ Hard Labour. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Lupwic Bauer. Leopold, the Unloved, King of the Belgians 
and of Money. Cassell. 

BeverLtey Baxter. Strange Street. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Tue Eart of BrrKENHEAD. Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead. 
Thornton Butterworth, 21s. 

Marjorie Bowen. The Scandal of Sophie Dawes. Lane. 15s. 


Joun Brown. I Was a Tramp. Selwyn and Blount. 9s. 
Avice Bucuan. A Stuart Portrait. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Isapet CameRON. Gillian Munro. R.7.S. 7s. 6d. 

Sir MALCOLM CAMPBELL. An Autobiography. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Hans Carossa. Friendships and Influences. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Epirep Maup Lowry CoLe and STEPHEN GwyYNN. Memoirs 
of Sir Lowry Cole. Macmillan. 15s. 


JaMes CLeuGH. Prince Rupert. Biles. tos. 6d. 
Ian Corvin. Life of Carson, Vol. If. Gollancz. 15s. 
Prers Compton. Marat. Muller. 7s. 6d. 


M. Coryn. Black Prince. Barker. 93s. 

GERTRUDE ZIANI DE FERRANTI and RICHARD B. Ince. Sebastian 
Ziani de Ferranti. Wiliams and WNorgate. §s. 

Cuarces Dickens. The Life of Our Lord. Barker. £5 5s. 


Dr. E. J}. Ditton. Count Leo Tolstoy. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Georce Dirtnot. Rogues’ March. Bles. tos. 6d. 
DAPHNE DU Maurier. Gerald du Maurier. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Collections and Recollections. arrolds. 18s. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN. The World as I See It. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

St. Joun Ervine. God’s Soldier. Heinemann. 36s. 

Epirep ARUNDELL EspamLe. The Journals, Letters and Verses 
of Marjory Fleming. Sidgwick and Jackson. 42s. 

Epitep J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT and C. ERNgesT FAYLE. Harold 
Wright: A Memoir. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Coronet C. Frecp. Echoes of Old Wars. Fenkins. 10s. 6d. 


J. H. Duveen. 


EDMOND FLEG. Jesus. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 
Witsur Forrest. Behind the Front Page. Appleton. tos. 6d. 
Mayjor-GeneraL C. H. Fourxes. Gas! Blackwood. 30s. 


ALEXANDER FRrANcis. Then and Now. Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. 
DouGcLas SOUTHALL FREEMAN. R. E. Lee. Scribner. 30s. 
PauL FRISCHAUER. Garibaldi. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 
Epirep Epwarp GARNETT. Letters from John Galsworthy, 
1900-1930. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
J. L. Garvin. Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
WiLLIAM GERHARDI and HuGH KINGSMILL. 
Fable. Jarrolds. 165s. 
Sir ALEXANDER GIBB. 
Maciehose. 12s. 6d. 
Crecm. Gray. Peter Warlock. Cape. tos. 6d. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. Mungo Park and the Niger. 
Francis HACKETT. Francis the First. Heinemann. 
Hanpet. Leit:rs and Writings. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
J. Gordon Hayes. The Conquest of the North Pole. 


Macmillan. 21s. 
The Casanova 
The of Telford, 


Story 1757-1834. 


Lane. 12s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 


Thornton 


Butterworth. 18s. 
F. H. Haywarp. Marcus Aurelius: A Saviour of Men. Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


F. M. G. HicHam. Portrait of a Stuart. Hamish Hamilton. 
tos. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER HosHouse. Fox. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

Bast. HoGartH. Sir Thomas Beecham. Lane. §s. 

Gina Kaus. Catherine the Great. Cassell. 

Mark Kerr. Life of Prince Louis of Battenberg. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

ApMIRAL SiR RoGer Keyes. The Narrow Seas to the Dar- 
danelles, 1910-1915. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

HuGu KINGSMILL. The Sentimental Journey. Wishart. tos. 6d. 

Epirep Dr. Hetmut Kiotz. The Berlin Diaries. Farrolds. 18s. 


R. S. Lampert. The Railway King. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
GrorGce LAnspury. My England. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 
Maset LETHBRIDGE. Fortune Grass. Biles. 8s. 6d. 

Eric LinKLaTER. Mary Queen of Scots. Davies. 8s. 6d. 

R. H: Bruce Lockuartr. Retreat From Glory. Putnam. tos. 6d. 
ComeTON MACKENzI£. Prince Charlie and His Ladies. Cassell. 
AGNES MurRE MACKENZIE. Robert Bruce. Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 


MARIE MAURON. 
ROBERT R. MCCORMICK. 
Grant 


Mount Peacock. Cambridge. 6s. 
A Military Biography of General U.S. 


Appleton. 21s. 


CapTaAIn CHARLES J. McGutNness. Nomad. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
James MILNE. Memoirs of a Bookman. Murray. 12s. 
J. MippLeTon Murry. Between Two Worlds. Cape. tos. 6d. 


Witt1am Starr Myers. General George Brinton McClellan. 
Appleton. 215. 

ALFRED NEUMANN. Christina of Sweden. Hutchinson. 

RosertT NEUMANN. Sir Basil Zaharoff—King of Arms. 
and Cowan. 18s. 

Sm Henry Newsoit. Yesterday. Faber. 18s. 

EDITED BY CAPTAIN NORMAN MACMILLAN. The Life and Memoirs 
of Air-Vice-Marshal Sir W. Sefton Brancker. Heinemann. 

Tomas O’CROHAN. The Islandman. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

EpiTH Ottvier. Mary Magdalene. Davies. §s. 

H. K. Ovpnin. George Tierney. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Sir Max PEMBERTON. Reminiscences of Fifty Years. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

G. W. Puituirs. Sunlight on Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN NICHOLS PicacHe. Café Royal Days. Hutchinson. 18s. 

PoLiticus. Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Methuen. 6s. 

JouN Cowper Powys. Autobiography. Lane. 15s. 

PRINCESS CATHERINE RapziwiLt. The Empress Frederick. 


18s. 
Rich 


Cassell. os. 6d. 
Lorp Rippett. More Pages From My Diary. Country Life. 
Mary Roserts. Sherborne, Oxford and Cambridge. Hopkinson. 
7s. 6d. 


R.W. Rowan. The Spy Menace. Thornton Butterworth. tos. 6d. 

W.Seasroox. The White Monk of Timbuctoo. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Epwarp Seaco. With a Circus in Ireland. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

EDITED BY FRANK SIDGWICK. The Complete Marjory Fleming. 
Sidgwick and Fackson. §3. 


RALpPH Straus. Queen Anne. Hutchinson. 18s 


Francis Stuart. Things to Live For. Cape. 7. 6d. 
JOHN SUMMERSON. John Nash. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. A Time to Keep. Biles. tos. 6d. 


B. VAN Tua. Ernest Augustus Duke of Cumberland. Barker. 
10s. 

ANTONINA VALENTIN. Heine. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

C. E. Vutitiamy. Judas Maccabaeus. Bles. 6s. 

Frep WALKER. Destination Unknown. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

AnGcus Watson. The Way of Achievement. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 8s. 6d. 


FRANCIS WATSON. Catherine de Medici. Hutchinson. 18s. 

DorotHy WELLESLEY. Sir George Goldie. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

WarRE BRADLEY WELLS. The Last King: Don Alfonso XIII of 
Spain. Muller. 12s. 6d. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON. Prince Rupert the Cavalier. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 


HARRIETTE WILSON. Paris Lions and London Tigers. Navarre 
Society. 7s. 6d. 

R. McNair WILSON. 
Ios. 6d. 

DouGcitas Wooprurr. Charlemagne. Davies. §s. 

MarGaret YEO. Don John of Austria. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


STEFAN ZWEIG. Erasmus of Rotterdam. Cassell. 


The Mind of Napoleon. Routledge. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


R. M. ABRAHAM. Winter Nights Entertainments. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN LINDSEY ANDERSON. A Cruise in an Opium Clipper. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

REGINALD ARKELL. Green Fingers. Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN JAMES BARKER. The Log of a Limejuicer. 
Ios. 6d. 

ELLY BEINHORN. Flying Girl. Bles. 16s. 

THEODORA BENSON. Chip-Chip my Horse. Lovat Dickson. 5s. 

Marcu Beza. Lands of Many Religions. Dent. tos. 6d. 

Major P. Lea-Birrcu. Sea Fishing. Philip Allan. §3. 

GeorGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Pleasant Places. Heinemann. 15s. 

Dora BirtLes. Broken Odyssey. Cape. tos. 6d. 


Putnam. 


EpITeD BY E. C. TALBot BootH. British Merchant Ships. Rich 
and Cowan. {1 Is. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL Hon. C. G. Bruce. Himalayan Wanderer. 
Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 


P. BRUCHHAUSEN. A Hottentot Adventure. Rich and Cowan. tos. 
JoserpH Casor. An Innocent in the Garden. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 
J. R. Capasianca. A Primer of Chess. Bell. 8s. 6d. 
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CREDIT POLICY 


By E. F. M. DURBIN, B.A., author of “ Pur- 
ao Power and Trade Depression.”’ About 
s. 


THE COMMUNIST ANSWER 
TO THE WORLD'S NEEDS 


By JULIUS F. HECKER, Ph.D., author of 
“Moscow Dialogues,” “Religion and Com- 
munism ”’ and “ Russian Sociology.”’ Ready 
shortly. 8s. 6d. net. 


MARXISM 


By JOHN MACMURRAY,JOHN MIDDLETON 
MURRY, N. A. HOLDAWAY and G. D. H. 
COLE. About 5s. net. 


PLAYING THE LIKE 


A volume of Golf Essays by BERNARD 
DARWIN, author of “Out of the Rough.”’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


KISSING THE ROD 


The full story of the 1934 Test Matches. By 
P. G. H. FENDER. Ready shortly. 12s. 6d. net. 


THEN AND NOW 


By ALEXANDER FRANCIS, M.B. A frank, 
confidential, engaging record of a very full 
life, first in Australia and later in London. 
About 10s. 6d. net. 


FIT OR UNFIT 
FOR MARRIAGE 


By Dr. Th. VANDE DE VELDE. About 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT 
OF THE POTTER 


By GORDON M. FORSYTH, R.I., A.R.C.A., 
F.R.S.A., Principal, Stoke-on-Trent Schools 
of Art. About 10s. 6d. net. 


HEREDITY—MAINLY 
HUMAN 


By ELDON MOORE, Editor of “ The Eugenics 
Review.’ About 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REV. SMITH, SYDNEY 


By OSBERT BURDETT, author of “ The 
Brownings,”’ etc. 15s. net. 


OIL AND WINE 


By PHILIP INMAN, author of “The Human 
Touch,’’ etc. Secondimpression. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW FOREST 


By JOHN C. MOORE, author of “ The Welsh 
Marches,’’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM 
AND POETRY 


By A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., Ph.D. 
te Foreword by Sir A. §. Eddington, F.R.S. 
7s. 6d, net. 
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After Hitler’s Fall 


Prince Hubertus Loewenstein 





This is the first constructive book om Germany and her 
future. Prince Loewenstein, the brilliant author of The 
Tragedy of a Nation, has himself played an important part 
in German affairs and this new book, providing a programme 
for Germany, has been eagerly awaited. 7/6 








Elizabethan Essays 
T. S. Eliot 


Mr. Eliot’s essays on the Elizabethan Dramatists have now 
been collected in The Faber Library, An excellent intro- 
duction to the Elizabethan period. 3/6 











Butcher’s Broom 
Neil M. Gunn 


Mr. Gunn’s finest novel since Morning Tide. A story of 
the Highland Clearances, told with superb vigour and 
glowing with righteous indignation which all readers will 
share. A PORPOISE PRESS BOOK. 7/6 









Traitor’s Gait 
Robert Craig 


A stormy romance of Scotland at the time of the French 
Revolution. Gilbert Faa, Chevalier Munro and Cicero Stewart, 
the mulatto boxer of royal descent, dominate scene after 
scene of turbulent adventure. A PORPOISE PRESS 
BOOK. 7/6 










Round the Corner 
Percy Brown 






A mad, daring, and loyal autobiography of adventure. ‘This 
gay and grand book.’— The Sunday Times. ‘Intensely alive.’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘genuinely exciting..—Daily Mail. 8/6 










first cheap edition 


The Indian Police 


J. C. Curry 
With a preface by Lord Lloyd 







Mr. Curry’s book gives the thrilling magnificent story. In the 
words of Professor John Coatman: ‘It is more than a book. 
It is a panorama of Indian town and country life.’ It intro- 
duces the reader to the real India whose fate is now being 
decided. 5/- 








Two Hundred Hands 
from Match Play 
Hubert Phillips & B. C. Westall 


These two well-known experts have brought together a 
selection of hands from the most significant matches of the 
last two years. They are fully analyzed and annotated and 
the result is an indispensable case book. 7/6 










FABER & FABER 


24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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Frank G. G. Carr. Vanishing Craft. Country Life. 15s. 

Patrick R. CHALMERS. Sport and Travel in East Africa. Philip 
Allan. 12s. 6d. 

F, SPENCER CHAPMAN. 
Windus. 15s. 

Lars CHRISTENSEN. Such is Antarctica. Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. 

Henry Cocuet. The Art of Tennis. JFarrolds. §s. 

Eprrep By A. E. Cooper. Sea Fishing. Seeley Service. 15s. 

F. 1, Cowres. The Magic of Cornwall. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

Marion Cran. The Squabbling Garden. Fenkins. 10s. 6d. 

BERNARD DarRWIN. Playing the Like. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

FERREIRA DE CasTRO. Jungle. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

ALAN H. D’Ecvitte. Slalom. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice Dexosra. Confucius in a Tailcoat. Laurie. 10s. 6d. 

J. O. Dosson. Ronald Ross, Dragon Slayer. Student Christian 
Movement. 3s. 6d. 

Maurice ELLInGer. Poker. Faber. 6s. 

W. Fawcett. Riding and Horsemanship. Philip Allan. §s. 

P.G. H. Fenper. Kissing the Rod. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Ura Fox. Sailing, Seamanship and Yacht Construction. Davies. 
355. 

JOHANNES GzORGI. Mid-ice. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

JAN and Cora GorDON. Portuguese Somersault. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

GorDON GRAND. . The Silver Horn. Country Life. tos. 6d. 


Watkins’ Last Expedition Chatto and 


H. PLUNKET GREENE. From Blue Danube to Shannon. Philip 
Allan. 8s. 6d. 

C. V. GRIMMETT. Tricking the Batsman. Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d. 

ELIzABETH S. HALDANE. Scots Gardens in Old Times. Macle- 
hose. 6s. 


Eprrep Mary HAMILTON. The Boat Train. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Patsy HENDREN. Big Cricket. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
EpowuaRD HERRIOT. Russian Journey. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Jack Hopss. The Fight for the Ashes. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

E. O. Horprf. Round the World with a Camera. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

F.R. JAMES. Faraway Campaign. Grayson and Grayson. 8s. 6d. 


STEPHEN KING-HALL and OrHers. The Book of Speed. Batsford. 
5s. 

E. MARSHALL Harpy. Angling Ways. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Jurtus Kucy. Alpine Pilgrimage. Murray. 12s. 

Davip Jack. Soccer. Putnam. 33s. 6d. 

D. R. JarpIngE. Ashes—and Dust. Hutchinson. 6s. 

BeRNARD LANG. A Fisherman’s Tale and Adventure. Muller. 6s. 

Peter Lewis. A Fox-Hunting Anthology. Lovat Dickson. 15s. 

ROBERT CHARLES LYLE. Brown Jack. Putnam. tos. 6d. 

BarRRE LYNDON. Circuit Dust. John Miles. 7s. 6d. 

ELLA K. MAILLART. Turkestan Solo. Putnam. tos. 6d. 

W.J. Makin. African Parade. Grayson and Grayson. 12s. 6d. 

RICHARD O. MarsH. White Indians of Darien. Putnam. 15s. 

JEANETTE Mirsky. Northern Conquest. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

J. B. Morton. Vagabond. Philip Allan. 2s. 6d. 

Eprrep By THOMAS MouLT. Bat and Ball. Barker. 18s. 

ton S. Munro. Beyond the Alps. Maclehose. 8s. 6d. 

Percy E. Nosss. Salmon Tactics. Philip Allan. tos. 6d. 

HUMPHREY PAKINGTON. The English Village. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

W.S. Percy. Strolling Through Scotland. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Frep Perry. Perry Wins! Hutchinson. 1s. 6d. 

HusBert PHILLiIps. The Sphinx Problem Book. Faber. 6s. 

HusBert PxHiuirs and B. C. Westatt. Two Hundred Hands 
from Match Play. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

DorotuHy PILLEY. Climbing Days. Bell. 15s. 

A. J. Rupp. Coarse Fishing. Philip Allan. §s. 

WILFRED SAINT-MANDE. Halcyon Days in Africa. Partridge. 9s. 

COLONEL R. C. F. ScCHOMBERG. Between the Oxus and the 
Indus. Hopkinson. 15s. 

SIDNEY SPENCER. The Art of Lake Fishing. 

EpiTEp SYDNEY SPENCER. Mountaineering. 

ALFRED STANFORD. Men, Fish and Boats. 

WALTER STARKIE. Spanish Raggle-Taggle. 

M. E. STEBBING. Colour in the Garden. Nelson. I2s. 6d. 

Dr. S. TarrascH. Chess. Chatto and Windus. Ios. 6d. 

R. W. THompson. Wild Animal Man. Duckworth. tos. 6d. 

TORQUEMADA. The Torquemada Puzzle Book. Gollancz. §s. 

H. E. Gutsepre Tucci. Secrets of Tibet. Bilachie. 

A. J. Vittters. The Last of the Windships. Routledge. 21s. 

F. KINGDOM Warp. A Plant Hunter in Tibet. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

H. Weston. Form in Literature. Rich and Cowan. 12s. 6d. 

Eprrep BY G. WHEELWRIGHT. Gardening in Stone. Walliams 


Witherby. tos. 6d. 

Seeley Service. 21s. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Murray. tos. 6d. 


and Norgate. §s. 


Haro_p T. WiLkins. Modern Buried Treasure Hunters. Philip 
Allan. tos. 6d. 

THAMES WILLIAMSON. North After Seals. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON WRIGHT. The Winter Diversions of a Gardener, 
Lippincott. tos. 6d. 

RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Story of Gardening. Routledge. 155. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Ernest A. Baker. The History of the English Novel. Vol. VI. 
Witherby. 16s. 


GzorGE Beaton. Dr. Partridge’s Almanack for 1935. Chatto 
and Windus. §s. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. Keats’s Publisher. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Sea: Sequel to Week-End Book. Nonesuch. 6s. 

Mavup Bopxkin. Archetypal Patterns in Poetry. Oxford. 15s. 

VAN Wyck Brooks. Sketches in Criticism. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


I. R. Brusset. Anglo-American First Editions. Constable. 20s. 

Sir E. A. WaLLis BupGe. Stories ofthe Fathers. 10s.6d. Wit 
and Wisdom of the Fathers. Oxford. 12s. 

EDITED JOHN CARTER. New Paths in Book Collecting. Constable. tos. 

CompiLeD C. C. anD D. G. The English in Love. Secker. 6s. 

Lorp Davin CrciL. Early Victorian Novelists. Constable. tos. 6d. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. Avowals and Denials. Methuen. 6s. 

G. K. CHesTerTon. G.K.’s. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

SALVADOR DE MaparRIAGA. Don Quixote. Gregynog. {2 2s. 


M. WILLSON DisHEeR. The Cowells in America. Oxford. 21s. 
Essays of the Year. Argonaut. 5s. 
Eric Git. The Lord’s Song. Golden Cockerel. 12s. 6d. 


EDITED BY ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH. Mendelssohn and His 
’ Friends in Kensington. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

EDITED BY H. J. C. GRIERSON and G. BULLOUGH. The Oxford 
Book of Seventeenth Century Verse. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 
EDITED BY GEOFFREY GRIGSON. The Arts To-day. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTEN HANSEN. The English Smile. Gollancz. 6s. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. John Middleton Murry. Cape. 5s. 

AMBROSE HOOPINGTON. Letters to a Young Lady on Her 
Approaching Marriage. Nonesuch. 3s. 6d. 

PAMELA HINKSON. The Light of Ireland. Muller. 2s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER Ho.iis. Sir Thomas More. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

HAROLD JENKINS. The Life and Work of Henry Chettle. Sidg- 
wick and Fackson. 12s. 6d. 

ODETTE Keun. I Discover the English. Lane. 6s. 

R. S. LaAmMBertT. The Film. Selwyn and Blount. 15s. 

J.B. LeIsHMAN. The Metaphysical Poets. Oxford. tos. 

RosBert LynpD. Both Sides of the Road. Methuen. §s.° 

DESMOND MacCartTuy. Experience. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

ANDRE Maurols. Dickens. Lane. §s. 

J. Lewis May. Charles Lamb. Bles. tos. 6d. 

ARTHUR McDowaLi. A Detached Observer. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

OxivE Moore. The Apple is Bitten Again. Wishart. 6s. 

JOHN MorRISON and HAROLD BuRDEKIN. London Night. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 

EDWIN Muir. Scottish Journey. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

F. A. Mumsy. The House of Routledge. Routledge. 6s. 


EDITED BY BEVERLEY NICHOLS. A Book of Old Ballads. Hutchin- 
son. 9s. 6d. 

Nine O’clock Stories. Bell. §s. 

Frep Lewis Patter. The First Century of American Literature, 
1770-1870. Appleton-Century. 12s. 6d. 

EDEN PHILLPoTTS. A Year With Bisshe-Bantam. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 


DaME UNA Pore-HENNESSEY. Edgar Allan Poe. Macmillan. 15s. 
Dirys PowELL. The Descent From Parnassus. Cresset Press and 
Gollancz. 6s. 


Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. The Poet as Citizen, and Other 


Papers. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 
G. H. RENDALL. Personal Clues in Shakespeare Poems and 
Sonnets. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
I. A. Ricuarps. Coleridge on Imagination. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
GIOVANNI PapPIni. Dante Vivo. Lovat Dickson. 12s. 6d. 
EpituH SITWELL. The Pleasures of Poetry.. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. Modern Writers and Beliefs. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
JANET SPENS. Spenser’s Faerie Queen. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
EpITED ARTHUR STANLEY. The Fireside Book. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


BuRTON STEVENSON. The Home Book of Quotations, Classical 


and Modern. Cassell. 30s. 
EsME WINGFIELD STRATFORD. New Minds for Old. Lovat 
Dickson. 10s. 6d. 
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JOHN MURRAY'S 








NEW BOOKS 
a 


ALPINE PILGRIMAGE 
By DR. JULIUS KUGY 


1 Translated by H. E. G. TYNDALE 


This work of the most famous of living German-speaking 
mountaineers is not only a book on the hazards and 
triumphs of mountaineering, but shows a beautiful 
understanding of the spirit of the mountains. 


With Illustrations. 12s. net 





IDLINGS IN ARCADIA 


By E. D. CUMING 
With line and half-tone Illustrations by 
J. A. SHEPHERD 


The partnership which produced the delicious ‘ Arcadian 

Calendar’ several years ago, is successfully repeated 

with all its unique knowledge and its inimitable wit. 
10s. 6d. net 


CHOPIN: HIS LIFE 


By WILLIAM MURDOCH 


“The biography that a great musician deserves.””— 
Evening News. “The complete Chopin.” —Punch. 
With 23 Illustrations. 16s. net 








RHODESIAN MOSAIC 


By MAJOR R. R. HOARE, M.C. 
People and places of this beautiful country intimately 
described in vivid sketches. With Frontispiece and Map. 

10s. 6d. net 





| THE BATON i. KNAPSACK 
By LAURENCE CURRIE 


‘‘ 4 workmanlike, readable sketch of the great Emperor's 
military career.’’—Sunday Times. Illustrations. 128. net 





SWORD FOR HIRE 


By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


‘“‘ A singularly adventurous life. Mr. Duff was born to be 
a chronicler.’’—Sunday Times. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 





JAMES MILNE’S 
MEMOIRS OF A BOOKMAN 


‘‘They never lose ‘the lightness of touch which is the 
hall-mark of the artist."—Lord Ernle in the Sunday 
Times. Illustrated. 128, net 





THE CRAFT OF FORGERY 


By HENRY T. F. RHODES 


“An able, illuminating, and very interesting book.”’ 
—Observer. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





THE GORGE 
By LORD BYRON 


A fantasy, an allegory, a survey of life and an appeal to 
idealism written by the present holder of the famous 
title. 3s. 6d. net 





Qu, «SO ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1. 














THE 
LATER STUARTS 


1660-1714 
By G. N. CLARK 


12/6 net 
This, the first Volume of the Oxford History of 
England to be published, is actually No. 10 of the 
series, Ready 18th October 


JEAN-JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU: Moralist 
By C. W. HENDEL 


2 vols. 25/- net 


. . » Professor Hendel’s monumental interpretation 
fills a considerable need: it is written... . with 
reverence and enthusiasm for the subject, and is the 
fruit of some ten years of reading and searching over 
the whole field of Rousseau-ana....” 

Saturday Review, New York 


THE EARLY 
CAREER OF 


“ 


ALEXANDER POPE 
By GEORGE SHERBURN 


15/- net. 
A biographical study of its subject down to the year 
1727, based upon a careful examination of material 


et 3 
both published and unpublished. 


PERSONAL ETHICS 


A Symposium on Conduct by Various 
Writers 
Edited by K. E. KIRK 
5/- net 


“ .. Life, inspired by the principles laid down in 
these essays, would be a ‘ far, far better thing’...” 


FINE ART 


By 


H.S.GOODHART-REN DEL 
, 
3/6 net 
“« | This slender volume, made up of four Jectur 
on the materials, the making, the enjoyment and the 
criticism of art, is a daring and brilliant assault on 
some key positions of a sthetics by one well equipped 
for such an enterprise....” Burlington Mavazine 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Ges Struve. Literature in Soviet Russia. Routledge. 8s. 6s. 

Vanoc II. I am a Herring. Davies. 6s. 

ALEXANDER WALTON. Architecture amd Music. Heffer. ts. 6d. 

Low AND Repecca West. The Modern Rake’s Progress. Hutchin- 
son. 8s. 6d. } an 

GEOFFREY West. Calling all Countries. Routledge. 6s. 

HumsBert Wore. Portraits by Inference. Methuen. 6s. 

ALEXANDER WooLLcoTT. While Rome Burns. Barker. 

Henry WILLIAMSON. The Linhay on the Downs. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


DRAMA 


Lionet Britton. Animal Ideas. Putnam. §s. 

Ceci CHISHOLM. Repertory. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

JosepH ConraD. Three Plays. Methuen. §s. 

LIon FEUCHTWANGER. Three Plays. Secker. 6s. 

LAURENCE HousMAN. Victoria Regina. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Daughter-in-Law. Secker. §s. 

Eprrep By EuGzNE Lyons. Six Soviet Plays. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Epitep By Miss I. I. MACDONALD. Lope de Vega: ¢l Caballero 
de Olmedo. Cambridge. 4s. 

Sean O’Casey. Windfalls. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. A Play. Faber. 2s. 6d. 

Ernst ToLver. Seven Plays. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

Epirep BY GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. Twelve One-act Plays. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. §s. 

W. B. Yeats. Wheels and Butterflies. Macmillan. 6s. 


EDUCATION 


EpireD BY TREVOR BLEWITT. Modern Schools Handbook. 
Gollancz. §s. 

Joun Firz. A Complete Spanish Grammar. Pitman. 5s. 

MARGARET JOHNSON. Some Adventures with a School. Farrolds. 8s. 

PROFESSOR OLIVIER Leroy. A Dictionary of French Slang. 
Harrap. 5s. 

AnGus Macrart. Backward Scholar, The. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

F. M. MiLter. The British Isles. Philip. 1s. 2d. and Is. 6d. 

Pictorial Atlas of the World. Philip. tod. 











PAUL ST Ojp STABLEWISE 
Ki es ey, Goldschmide 
ae Gv @ tra impress 
: ‘~ 4“ A 7/6 
° HOLIDAY 
FISHERMAN 


By 
MAURICE HEADLAM 
























* All that a book on angling should be— personal, 

adventurous, thoughtful, contented and con- 

tending, fresh and stimulating’’—ELior BucKRAM 
the Church of England Newspaper. 

*On my shelves it will find itself sandwiched 

between Lord Grey of Fallodon and Major Hills ”’ 
Country Life 10/6 


LAW AND ORDER 
IN POLYNESIA 


A Study of Primitive Legal Institutions 
By IAN HOCBIN, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by 
Prof. B. MALINOWSKI, Ph.D. 


“Opens out wide horizons for 
the future votaries of 
Anthropology— Times 

126 


Mrs. 
LUCAS’ 
FRENCH 
COOKERY 
BOOK By 2 S 
Elizabeth Lucas < ap All prices 


4th impreassi 9 s 
= ee SReRS S are net. 


~~ 














R. PriesscH and W. E. CoLtinson. The German Language. 
Faber. 18s. 

Epirep By Rita Strauss. Children’s Questions. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Ernest YOUNG and S. C. Gimmour. Life Overseas—‘ New 
Zealand” and “ Newfoundland.” Philip. 8d. and 11d. 


FICTION 


HELEN ASHTON. Hornet’s Nest. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

H. S. AsHton. The Painter of Leiden. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 

ApRIAN BeLt. The Balcony. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Peter Bettoc. Tongue Pie. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

J. D. Beresrorp. Peckover. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Best Crime Stories. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

ARCHIE Binns. Lightship. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

GeorGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Two Fools. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

ALGERNON BLACKwoop. The Fruit Stoners. Grayson and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.: 

ROSAMUND E. NesBiIT BLAND. The Man in the Stone House. 
Fohn Miles. 7s. 6d. 

PauL BLOOMFIELD. A Christmas Party. Bles. §s. 

ELENA Bocukovsky. Yellow River. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

JOHAN Boyer. The House and the Sea. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Marian Bower. Sisters Circus. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

CONSTANCE BUTLER. Illyria, Lady. Hogarth. 6s. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL. A Crime Against Cania. Golden 
Cockerel. {1 Is. 

Karet Carex. The Meteor. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

K. DE B. CODRINGTON. The Wood of the Image. Partridge. 7s. 6d. 

Murray CONSTANTINE. The Devil, Poor Devil. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

JaMEs GOULD CozzEens. Castaway. Longmans. 6s. 

ROBERT CRAIG. Traitor’s Gate. Porpoise. 7s. 6d. 

FREEMAN WILLS Crofts. Mystery on Southampton Water. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Dr. CRONIN. The Stars Look Down. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

JOHN COLLIER. Devil’s Holiday. (Stories.) Nonesuch. 12s. 6d. 

NorMAN Davey. King, Queen, Knave. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice Dekosra. Princess Brinda. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

MaAZo DE LA ROCHE. Beside a Norman Tower. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Lorp Dunsany. Mr. Jorkens Remembers Africa. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

M. G. EBERHART. Murder of My Patient. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

“ ELIZABETH.” The Jasmine Farm. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Monica Ewer. Fifty Bob a Week. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

JOHAN Fasricius. The Lions Starve in Naples. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Hans FALLADA.Who Once Eats Out of the Tin Bowl. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

JEFFERY FARNOL. Winds of Fortune. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

HowarD MELVIN Fast. Two Valleys. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

VARDIS FISHER. I See no Sin. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

FERNANDEZ FLOREZ. The Seven Pillars. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

C. S. Forester. The “ African Queen.” Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

LEONHARD FRANK. In the Last Coach. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN. This Gutter Life. Partridge. 7s. 6d. 

RONALD FRASER. The Ninth of July. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Lewis Gipss. Earthquake in the Triangle. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

JoHN GLoaG. Winter’s Youth. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Hatcott GLover. Dead Man’s House. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT GRAVES. Claudius the God. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Lorp GorRELL. Red Lilac. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN L. GRAHAM. Good Merchant. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

BRYAN GUINNESS. Landscape with Figures. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Net M. GUNN. Butcher’s Broom. Porpoise. 7s. 6d. 

R. L. Hatc-Brown. Panther. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

PATRICK HAMILTON. The Plains of Cement. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Knut HAmMsun. The Road Leads On. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 

JaMEs HANLEY. The Furys. Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 

STUART HAWKINS. No Man is Single. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN HeyGaTe. White Angel. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

JOsEPH HERGESHEIMER. The Foolscap Rose. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

G. Mapison Hervey. An Eden of the Good. Heritage. 7s. 6d. 

A. H. HINCHLIFFE. Bar Sinister. Heritage. 7s. 6d. 

MarGareET IRWIN. The Proud Servant. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

F. TENNYSON JEssE. A Pin to See the Peepshow. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

SHEILA KayeE-SMITH. The Gallybird. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

MAGDALEN KING-HALL. Gay Crusaders. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

NELLIE KIRKHAM. Unrest of Their Time. Cresset Press and 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Cu. B. Kitcutn. Crime at Christmas. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

James Laver. Background for Venus. Heineman. 7s. 6d. 

D.H. Lawrence. A Modern Lover and Other Stories. Secker. 7s. 6d, 
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BELL | LIBERTY A NEW 
TO-DAY 
. | DEFENCE 
the new ‘Webster 3 te 
9 E 
WEBSTER’S : Ess LIBERTY 
NEW INTERNATIONAL : = AND 
DICTIONARY . DEMOCRACY 
Second Edition : \ 
3,350 Pages. 550,000 Vocabulary Entries 2s. 6d. 
Thousands of Illustrations net 





























After ten years of active preparation an entirely 

new Webster Dictionary is now ready. Up to date 

in every sphere, the new ‘ Webster’ has the largest 

vocabulary and the widest range of any dictionary. 

250 editors have been employed and over £250,000 

spent in producing it. Prices from £4 4s. net. 
Please write for Prospectus. 


* 
SEA POWER IN 


THE MODERN WORLD 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 


A deeply interesting non-technical survey of the 
whole question of sea power in the modern world, 
which has special importance in view of the Naval 
Conference of 1935. 
THE TIMES: “. . . the time is ripe for a new 
study of the nature and implications of sea power, 
such as that made by Captain Mahan some forty 
years ago .. . Admiral Richmond’s arguments are 
logical and convincing, and one may be permitted 
to hope that in time they will come to be accepted. 
10s. 6d. net. 


a weird, exciting tale 


THE STRANGE INVADERS 
Alun Llewellyn 


The scene of this strange, gripping story is set in 
the future, when the second ice age is creeping 
in from the poles. The declining human race, 
already fighting a losing battle with a hostile world, 
is suddenly faced by the terror of the ‘ strange 
invaders.” 75. 6d. net. 


THE LAUREL BOUGH 


An Anthology of Verse (1380-1932) 
excluding Lyric and Dramatic 
selected by EDWARD B. POWLEY 


Times Literary Supplement: “... the kind of 
poetry which most anthologies disregard... a 
valuable complement to the standard lyrical 
anthologies.” 5s. net. 





A RS PELL ILA 


York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 






































ASPECTS OF DIALECTICAL 


MATERIALISM 


By H. Levy, John MacMurray, Ralph Fox, 
R. Page Arnot, J. D. Bernal, E. F. Carritt. 


In this volume the essential elements in the 
philosophy of the U.S.S.R. are expounded 
and critically examined by experts com- 
petent to speak in their respective fields. No 
thinking man or woman concerned with the 
changes that are taking place in our social 
structure can afford to remain ignorant of 


the implications of this new outlook. 5s. net 





CRIME 


ITS CAUSE AND 
TREATMENT 


by Clarence Darrow 


Herein is the result of a lifetime of obser- 
vation, by this well-known lawyer, of 
behaviour as manifested in crime ; and 
his contention, that crime as much as 
insanity and disease should receive in- 
telligent treatment at the hands of wise 
and humane specialists, makes it an ex- 
ceptionally important book. 


2s. 6d. net 




















LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE 


THINKER’S LIBRARY 


The Mind in the Making 
by JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


In this ‘‘ cardinal book,’’ as H. G. Wells 
describes it, the history of human thought 
is outlined and the principles of freedom 


and progress brilliantly vindicated. 1s. net 


The Expression of the Emotions in 


Man and Animais 
by CHARLES DARWIN 


Revised and abridged by Surgeon Rear- 
Admiral Beadnell. This fascinating book 
brims over with everyday testimony of 


the kinship between man and animals. 18. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


net 


Send for complete Catalogue and free copy of “THE LITERARY GUIDE” 


(monthly 3d.) to 


WATTS & CO. 


5 & 6 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.4 
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JOHANNA LzeIGH. Cat O’ Mary. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ALuN LLEWELLYN. The Strange Invaders. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

CYNTHIA LOMBARDI. Autumn’s Torch. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Prerre Lovys. The Woman and the Puppet. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 6s. 

Ernst Loruar. The Mills of God. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

ROLAND LUSHINGTON. Lost Shepherd. Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

A. G. MACDONELL. How Like an Angel. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Denis MACKAIL. Summer Leaves. Hodder and Stoughton. 

ANDRE MALRAUX. Storm in Shanghai. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

FarrH COMPTON MACKENZIE. The Cardinal’s Niece. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

THOMAS MANN. The Young Joseph. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MaAsEFIELD. The Taking of the Gry. Heinemann. 6s. 

AnprE Maurois. A Book of Stories. Cassell. §s. 

STEPHEN MCKENNA. Portrait of His Excellency. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Avrrep H. MENDES. Pitch Lake. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

R. H. MotrraM. Early Morning. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

R. H. Mottram. The Banquet. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

BeEvERLEY NicHois. A Village in a Valley. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Epirep BY EDWARD J. O’BriEN. The Best Short Stories: 1934. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Kate O’BrIEN. The Ante-room. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

PEADAR O’DONNELL. On the Edge of the Stream. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

EpitH OLivier. Mary Magdalene. Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Nis PETERSEN. Spilt Milk. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

JouHN Cowper Powys. Weymouth Sands. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

V. S. Pritcuett. Nothing Like Leather. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. 

E. R. PuNSHON. Mystery Villa. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ELLERY QUEEN. Spanish Cloak Mystery. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

JOHANN RABENER. Condemned to Live. Boriswood. 8s. 6d. 

Lorna Rea. Six and Seven. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Monica REDLICH. Consenting Party. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Gustav REGLeR. The Prodigal Son. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Marion REID-JAMIESON. Swing Door and Nancy Rose. ohn 
Miles. 8s. 6d. 

Joun Ruope. Shot at Dawn. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

JeAN Ruys. Voyage in the Dark. Constable. 5s. 
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HILAIRE BELLOC’S 


A Shorter History 
of England 


“He uncomprisingly challenges the view which 
99 English readers out of 100 take for granted. 
It is not necessary to swallow his views whole 
to think it an admirable thing that they should 
be expressed with so much vigour and lucidity.” 
—EDWARD SHANKS (Sunday Times). 


: “The best possible statement, by a master of 
i lucid exposition, of the ‘opposition view’ of 
English history."—D. C. SoMERVELL (News 
Chronicle). 
“It is certain that his passionate conviction as 
to the lasting influence of Rome upon this 
island gives to the earlier sections of his book 
( an interest which was conspicuously lacking 
in many previous text-books.”—-Sir JOHN 
Marriott (Observer). 


656 pages. 106 net. 


N i, Vol. 11 of the Rt. Hon. Winston 8S. Churchlill’s 
«U, ‘“‘Mariborough”’ will be published on Oct, 22 


HARRAP, 39 PARKER ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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FREDERICK ROLFE, Baron Corvo. The Desire and Pursuit of 
the Whole. Cassell. tos. 6d. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND. The Combat. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND. Via Sacra. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

JuLes Romains. The Humble. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Berta Ruck. Sunburst. Hodder and Stoughton. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST. The Sun in Capricorn. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

V. SackviLte-West. The Dark Island. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

FiorA SANDSTRON. Still She Smiles. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ELEANOR Scott. Puss in the Corner. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Ina SerpeL. The Wish Child. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

JosePH SHEARING. Moss Rose. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTINA STEAD. Seven Poor Men of Sydney. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Nora K. StRANGE. Autumn Meeting: Wright and Brown. 7s. 6d. 

N. TAgEKI. Snow People. Methuen. §3s. 

ANGELA THIRKELL. The Demon in the House. Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 

H. M. ToMiinson. South to Cadiz. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

PRINCESS PAUL TROUBETSKY and C. W. R. NEVINSON. Exodus 
A.D. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

P. G. WopEHousE. Right-ho, Jeeves. Fenkins. 7s. 6d. 

JosepH M. VeLTER. Dead Man’s Pool. Muller. 7s. 6d. 

VIRGINIA and FRANK VERNON. The Diary of a Murderer. Cresset 
Press. 6s. 

OLiveE Wapstey. Overdraft. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Leo WALMSLEY. Foreigners. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Repecca West. The Harsh Voice. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THORNTON WILDER. Heaven’s My Destination. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


GASTRONOMY 


“ Pin ” BAGLIONI. 150 Hors D’Oeuvres Recipes. Jenkins. 25. 6d. 

IVAN BAKER. 400 Meatless Entrées, Lunch and Supper Dishes. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. §s. 

J. I. Davis. The Beginners’ Guide to Wines and Spirits. Stanley 
Nott. 3s. 6d. 

Cosmetics for My Lady and Good Fare for My Lord. Golden 
Cockerel. 10s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH CRAIG. Wine in the Kitchen. Constable. §s. 

AMBROSE HEATH. Good Soups. Faber. 2s. 6d. 

AMBROSE HEATH. Good Drink. Faber. §s. 

RACHEL BELL MAIDEN. The Canapé Book. Appleton. 3s. 6d. 

ANpRE L. Simon. Port. Constable. 55. 


HISTORY 


James TRUSLOW ADAMS. America’s Tragedy. Scribner. 12s. 6d. 

J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. The Exploration of the Pacific. Black. 15s. 

Major Bray. Shifting Sands. Unicorn. 12s. 6d. 

N. G. Brett-JAMEs. The Growth of Stuart London. Allen and 
Unwin. 30s. 

EpITED BY A. BARRATT BROWN. Great Democrats. Ivor Nichol- 
son and Watson. tos. 6d. 

ARTHUR BRYANT. The England of Charles II. Longmans. 6s. 

Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Marlborough: His Life 
and Times. Harrap. 25s. 

G.N. CLARK. The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

Epitep BY S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcock and H. M. P. CHaRLEs- 
WORTH. Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. X. The Early 
Empire. Cambridge. 40s. 

CounT EGON Corti. The Downfall of Three Dynasties. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

C. R. M. F. Cruttwett. A History of the Great War, 1914-1918. 
Oxford. 15s. 

EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. John, King of England. Grayson. tos. 6d. 

S1R GEORGE DuNBAR. History of India. Jvor Nicholson and 
Watson. 12s. 6d. 

EDITED BY EDWARD Eyre. European Civilization: Its Origin 
and Development. 7 vols. Oxford. 6 gns. 

Mrs. H. A. L. FisHer. An Outline History of England in Europe. 
Gollancz. §s. 

PATRICK FITZGERALD. China. Cresset Press and Gollancz. 30s. 

B. FortTescuE. Napoleon’s Heritage. Murray. tos. 6d. 

THE Hon. SiR JOHN Fortescue. The Last Post. Blackwood. 8s. 6d. 

V. H. GALBRAITH. The Public Record Office. Oxford. §s. 

G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. A Short History of International 
Affairs. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. The History of the King’s Messengers. 
Grayson and Grayson. 15s. 

LANGHORNE GIBSON and ApmirAL J. E. T. Harper. 
Jutland. Cassell. 18s. 
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Autumn Publications 
1934 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


FARAWAY CAMPAIGN 


F, James 
Told by an Indian Cavalry Officer, this book gives the 
story of months and years of trekking and fighting in 
Baluchistan, Eastern Persia, and TransCaspia during 
the early stages of the War. 8s. 6d. 


AFRICAN PARADE 
William J. Makin 


Stories of Africa, of black magic, wolf children, big- 
game poachers, elephant graveyards, ivory and other 
hidden mysteries of that vast continent, by one who 
has lived and adventured there. 12s. 6d. 


JOHN, KING OF ENGLAND 


Edmund B. d’Auvergne 
Author of HUMAN LIVESTOCK 
(Ready October 26th.) 10s. 6d. 

















FICTION 


KING, QUEEN, KNAVE 


Norman Davey 


This novel represents an entertaining commentary 
upon the dangers of match-making, the anomalies of 
divorce and the general problem of marriage, as well 
as a sympathetic study of whimsical and lovable 
human nature. 7s. Od. 


THE FRUIT STONERS 


Algernon Blackwood 


The name of Blackwood recalls many of his famous 
novels and stories, and this his latest work can but 
add to his already well-founded prestige. 

(Ready October 26th.) 7s. 6d. 


IT’S MARRIAGE THAT 
MATTERS 


D. M. Locke 


D. M. Locke in a lighter vein, showing yet another 
side of that versatile author’s work. 
Ready October 26th.) 


Peter Traill 
Mr. Traill’s new story completes a quartette of novels 
dealing with the lives of certain members of the Regent 
Club. His previous novels were Great Dust, Here 
Lies Love, The Angel. Ready November gih.) 7s. 6d. 


TOMORROW 


Monica Wasastjerna 


7s. Od. 


‘ 


srilliantly handled, this vigorous study of human 
nature tells of a family in the little Swedish village of 
Lindbacka, of their implicit faith in each “* Tomorrow, ”’ 
and of the disaster in which their blind faith resulted. 

7s. Od. 


GUN COTTON ON SECRET 
SERVICE 


Rupert Grayson 
Once again this intrepid adventurer sallies forth. 
The story of his adventures is recounted by Mr. Rupert 
Grayson in his inimitable and high-spirited style. 
(Ready November oth.) 7s. 6d. 


GRAYSON & GRAYSON 








FIRE ON THE ANDES 


By CARLETON BEALS. Author of “The Crime 
of Cuba,” etc. Illustrated. 12s. &d. 


The author tells the story of modern and ancient Peru, its extraordinary 
wealth, its jungles, deserts and snow-capped mountains, its customs, 
its glorious history, its conquest by the greedy, lustful Spaniards, and its 
promise for the future. 


JOAN OF ARC AND HER 
COMPANIONS 


By JEHANNE D’ORLIAC, Author of “ Francis I,” 
etc. Translated by ELISABETH ABBOTT. 12 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


The real Joan of Arc, not the stained glass window that so many 
chroniclers have made of her, is the subject of this brilliant biography 


THE WINTER DIVERSIONS 
OF A GARDENER 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of “ Another 
Gardener’s Bed Book,”’’ etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
This fascinating book contains chapters on summer houses of all kinds, 
on the Church's réle in the garden, on the Huguenots and on plant trans- 
portation, and the history of plant exploring, etc. 


THE NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS. Author of “ The 
Amateur Machinist,’’ etc. With 146 illustrations and 
diagrams. 10s. 6d. 
The mysteries of the many almost unbelievable inventions in the world 
of science. A book for every age. 


FULL SPEED TO SUCCESS 
Everyman’s Complete Guide to Mental and Physical 
Efficiency 
By ROBERT T. GEBLER 9s. 
Read this book and learn how to become a responsible, successful busines 


man, how to condition your mind and body, and how to talk and dres 
well. 


THAT HEART OF YOURS 
By 8. GALVIN SMITH, M.D., Sc.D. 


This book contains ten pithy, plainly written chapters for the layman to 
supplement and amplify the information which physicians give to a heart 
patient. The keynote is optimistic; the reader gains a helpful under- 
standing through a most clear and interesting presentation of heart facts, 


THE VISITING VILLAIN 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Author of “Eyes in the 
Wall,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
The newest Fleming Stone detective novel, and one of Carolyn Wells's 
best. Besides the search for the murderer of Bruce Dunbar, the re 

the question of the four wills to be settled. Which will was max 


THE MYSTERIOUS MADAME “a 
By SIMONE D’ERIGNY 7s. 6d. 


Is it possible for even a great scientist to kill by will power alone? lf 
not, who could have killed th: t gay boulevardier, Dr. Renoward ? This 
was the French Prize Mystery No el f 1933 


THE DEAD MAN AT THE WINDOW 
By JEAN TOUSSAINT-SAMAT. Author of “Shoes 
That Had Walked Twice,’’ the prize-winning mystery 
novel that won the coveted French Prix du Roman 
d’Aventures of 1932. 7s. 6d. 


There are thrills enough here to stir the most hardened arm-chair det« 


NORWEGIAN FAMILY 

By MARIE HAMSUN. Author of “A Norwegian 
Farm,’’ etc. Illustrated. 8s. ea. 
Further adventures of the Langerud family so happily begun i 
Norwegian Farm."’ Its humour and sympathy will win th 

readers, 


HOMEMADE GAMES 
By ARTHUR H. LAWSON. Introduction by ANGELO 
PaTRI. 37 Drawings by the Author. 9s. 
This book serves a double purpose: not only does it « 


for playing many kinds of indoor and outdoor gam 
simple yet complete instructions se that the adventure 
each game himsclf, 


LITTLE BOOK OF HALLOWE’EN 
By ELIZABETH HOUGH SECHRIST. llustrated 
in colour. 4s. 6d. 


All about what to do on Hallowe or anv other llv evening Ther 
are directions for giving 

and Hallowe en por 

with chestnuts, bottles, nut 


AUTUMN LIST ON APPLICATION. 


16 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON W.C.2 


200 page Ss. 
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Crct. HEADLAM. Lord Milner’s Part in the Great War. 


Cecm. FAtmrFireLD LAVELL. 
Puivip LInpsay. 


FRANK BurRR MARSH. 


R. LIDDLESDALE PALMER. 


RAGNAR SVANSTROM and CARL-FREDRIK PALMSTIERNA. 


A. J. P. TAayzor. 


GzNERAL Sir Hupert GouGH. The March Retreat. Cassell. §s. 
Cyrit H. HARTMANN. Charles I] and Madame. Heinemann. 
Epirep BY J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


History. Gollancz. 4 vols., §s. each. 


and Stoughton. 21s. 


StTePpHEN Kinc-Hatt. Our Own Times, 1913 to 1933. Ivor 


Nicholson and Watson. tos. 6d. 


F. A. Kirxpatricx. The Spanish Conquistadores. Black. 
A Biography of the Greek People. 


Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
and Watson. 10s. 6d. 


146-30 B.C. Methuen. 


Mary, Countess oF Minto. India: Minto and Morley. 


Macmillan. 215s. 


ROSALINE Masson. Scotland the Nation. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 
D. Occ. England in the Reign of Charles II. 
Maurice PatgoLtocuz. The Turning Point. Hutchinson. 18s. 
English Social History in the Making. 


Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 


K. W. M. PickTHorRN. Early Tudor Government: Henry VII 
and Henry VIII. Cambridge. 2 vols., tos. 6d. and 25s. 
CapTaIn W. D. PuLeston. High Command in the World War. 


Scribner. 12s. 6d. 


FLINDERS Perrie. Palestine and Israel. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
Things in England. Vol. IV. 1851. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
GLENN CHESNEY QuretTT. They Built the West. Appleton. 

2158. 
BERTRAND RUuSSELL. Freedom and Organisation, 1814-1914. 


Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


EpIrep BY ErIc SuTTON. Memoirs of Dr. Stresemann. Vol. I. 


Macmillan. 253s. 
History of Sweden. Oxford. 1I2s. 6d. 


1847-1849. Manchester. 


An Outline of European 


Hodder 


King Henry V—A Chronicle. Ivor Nicholson 


A History of the Roman World from 


Oxford. 30s. 


A History of Everyday 


A Short 


The Italian Problem in European Diplomacy, 


Ceci. L. Trier. A History of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Barnet. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

Epitep By J.D. UNWIN. The History and Function of Cambridge 
House. Bowes and Bowes. 6d. 

Epitep sy G. M. YounG. Early Victorian England. Oxford. 

LAWRENCE E. TANNER. Westminster School. Country Life. 10s. 6d. 

F. J. VaRLey. Cambridge During the Civil War, 1642-1646 
Heffer. 6s. 

ALEXANDER WERTH. The “ Stavisky ” Crisis. Farrolds. 12s. 6d. 

C. WHITAKER-WILson. Whitehall Palace. Muiler. 6s. 


JUVENILE 


EsTHER AveaiLt. Flash. Faber. §s. 

OLIVER Bar‘on. The City of Death. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. 

WILLIAM BLYTH. How to Become a Conjuror. Methuen. §3s. 

EDITED BY JOHN Bourne. Eight New Plays for Boys and Girls. 
Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 

Watt Disney. Santa’s Workshop and The Night Before Christ- 
mas. Collins. 2s. 6d. each. 

Watt Disney. The Pied Piper Lullaby Land. Lane. 2s. 6d. 

Marie Hamsun. A Norwegian Family. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. 

Kit Hicson. The Dull House. Putnam. §s. 

COLLECTED AND ILLUSTRATED BY MarcGery Hoop. Nursery 
Rhymes and Proverbs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. §s. 

Norau C. James. Mrs. Piffy. Dent. §5. 

EricH KAstNer. The Flying Classroom. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Davip Ker. In Quest of the Upas. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

ARTHUR H. Lawson. Homemade Games. Lippincott. 9s. 

ANNE MACDONALD. Lilt from the Laurels. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY Moss. A Box of Dates. Cobden-Sanderson. §s. 

Evsig J. OXENHAM. Méaidlin to the Rescue. Chambers. 35. 6d. 

Maset CLeverRty PAINE. The Story of the World for Young 
People. Muller. 7s. 6d. each part; 17s. 6d. altogether. 

STANLEY PHILLIPs. The Beginner’s Book of Stamp Collecting. 
Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

Epitep sy C.G. Port. The Story of Scipio Africanus. Muller. §s. 

ERNEST LA PraDE. Alice in Orchestra Land. Cobden-Sanderson. 3s.6d. 

ARTHUR RANSOME. Coot Club. Cape. 7s. 6d. 











J. A. Spender 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR TIMES 


“I cannot imagine that any educated man or woman 
would regret putting this book on a handy shelf. ”’ 
—Sunday Referee. 
328 pages. 10/6 net 


A. & H. Tayler 


THE OLD CHEVALIER 


““A succinct life of ‘ James IIT and VIII’ was needed 
. and is set forth with great skill by the Taylers.”’ 
—Dyr. J. M. Bulloch in the Sunday Times, 

fs. net 





Wyndham Lewis 


MEN WITHOUT ART 


A new volume of literary criticism, with chapters 
on Hemingway, Woolf, T. S. Eliot, Satire in Fiction, 
Faulkner, Wyndham Lewis, etc., ete. 10/6 net 


Gen. Sir Hubert Gough 


THE MARCH RETREAT 


The epic story of the retreat of the Fifth Army in 
the face of overwhelming odds, fitly told by its 
Gencral in Command. 5s. net 











Maxence vander Meerseh 
THE LOOMS ARE SILENT 


The author shows us the suffering entailed—in 
cither camp—by a strike in a French textile town. 
It isa noble and exciting tale, impressive because it 
tells the truth; memorable in its lack of prejudice. 

7/6 net 








CASSELL 


H. G. Wells, Julian 
Huxley & G. P. Wells 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE SERIES 


NINE specialised volumes. The first three : 
PATTERNS OF LIFE; THE LIVING BODY; 
and EVOLUTION, FACT AND THEORY are 
just published. Each 4s. net 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
FROM PITMAN HOUS 














POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND POLICIES 


By E. Royston Pike 
A reliable and impartial book for voters. Gives a full description 
of each of the present-day parties in an absolutely unb 
manner. A complete guide to current politics. 2 
128 pages ac NEG”, seals tapi smd” | oom, /6 net 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY 
CREDIT AND EXCHANGE 


By W. A. Shaw, Litt.D., and A. Wigglesworth 


A practical book of constructive and suggestive ideas on the recon- 
struction of the financial systems of The United States 3 6 
and Great Britain. Absorbingly,interesting and important. / net 


A GUIDE TO POETRY 


For Reciters and Teachers 
By R. L. Mégroz 


An illuminating study of the art of verse speaking. It is an im- 
portant exposition of the essentials of poetry, with a 
collection of excellent material. 196 pages ons 5/- net 


THE AUTOGIRO AND HOW 
TO FLY IT (second EDITION) 


By Reginald Brie 


A revised edition of the fascinating story of the autogiro. Tells 
how this type of machine was originated und developed 5 / 
and the part it will play in the future. 132 pages .. O/= net 


Order from a bookseller or 
direct from the publishers 


PITMAN 




















Parker Street - Kingsway - London - W.C.2 











f——— NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS = 


F. TENNYSON JESSE 
SIDNEY H. FOX 


DONALD CARSWELL 
GUY FAWKES & OTHERS 


COLLIN BROOKS 
ROYAL MAIL CASE 


FILSON YOUNG 
H. R. ARMSTRONG 


J. G. MUDDIMAN 


THE BLOODY ASSIZES 
CHARLES THE FIRST 


ALBERT LIECK 
Dr. KNOWLES 


10’6 each 
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B. T. REYNOLDS 


The Saar 


and the 
Franco -German Problem 
With Hlustrations and Maps. 7s. 6d. net 


This book is unlikely to be bettered as a reasoned and 
authoritative review of the most critical problem in 
Europe during the coming months. Readers of ‘' Pre- 
lude to Hitler ’’ will remember that the author spent 
many years in the Franco-German borderlands, and 
understands Frenchmen and Germans as well as anyone 
could hope to; and his style is eminently attractive. 

(Ready to-day) 


Follow my Leader 


Commentaries from ‘‘ The Times’”’ 
Foreword by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 7s. 6d. net 


A further selection of the urbane and delightful ‘* Third 
Leaders,’’ this time also including the correspondence 
or reports which prompted them. 


Hooton Pagnell 


The Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. 
By A. G. RUSTON and DENIS WITNEY. 25s. net 
This imposing volume, of equal human and historical 
interest, embodies a survey of 800 years of cultivation 
and economic life in the village, illustrated by numerous 
extracts from Manorial records, and by reproductions 
from old maps and from the Psalter of the Luterels, one- 
time Lords of Hooton Pagnell. 


Ancient Egyptian 
Materials and Industries 


By A. LUCAS, F.I.C. 16s. net 
A new edition of ‘‘ Ancient Egyptian Materials’’ by 
the former Chemist of the Dept. of Antiquities, Cairo. 
It is so much enlarged and revised as to constitute 
virtually a new book. 


Philosophical Studies 


By J. McT. E. McTAGGART. Edited by S. V. Keeling 

12s. Gd. net 
This collection of McTaggart’s shorter writings gives 
in brief compass a clear conspectus of his whole outlook. 
Dr. Keeling has annotated the papers, and written a 
long introduction on McTaggart’s philosophy. 


READY OCT. 18th 


Unscientific Excursions 


By FREDERIC WOOD JONES, F.R:S. 6s. net 


A delightful successor to ‘‘ Unscientific Essays,’’ which 
distinguished Professor Wood Jones as an essayist of 
the first order. Here is the same urbanity and charm, 
and the same delicious whimsicality of subject—from 
‘*Paint and Petrels ’’ to ‘‘ Disparagement of Brains.’’ 


General Astronomy 


By H. SPENCER JONES, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal 
New Edition, completely revised, and enlarged. 450 


pages, with 115 Diagrams and 28 Plates. 12s. 6d. net 
FORTHCOMING 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene: An Interpretation 

By JANET SPENS, D.Litt. Nov. 8th. 8s. 6d. net 

Painting in the Far East 4th Edn. 


By LAURENCE BINYON. 42 Plates. Nov. 8th. 35s. net 


Japanese Buddhism 
By the late SIR CHARLES ELIOT. Edited by G. B. 
Sansom and Sir Harold Parlett. Dec. 42s. net 
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CoMPILED BY LANGFORD Resp. Mr. Punch’s Limerick Book. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 53. 

CHOSEN BY Ernest Ruys and Aiice DAGLIsH. 
Holiday Book. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Nort STREATFIELD. Children’s Matinee. Heinemann. 6s. 


A Christmas 


A. F, Tscutrrety. Tale of Two Horses. Heinemann. §3. 

A. Turnsutt. Mr. Neverlost Goes On. Chambers. 35. 6d. 
N. W. Grecory WaLKer. With Commodore Anson. Black. 6s. 
Harcourt WILLiAMS. Tales from Ebony. Putnam. 6s. 
Yacki. Chatto and Windus. §s. 

LeNoLoc YELKREB. The Bogwumps. Heath Cranton. 3s. 6d. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


A.rrep ApreL. Behind the Scenes of German Justice. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
S. BARMAN. The English Borstal System. King. 12s. 

Sir WiLLiAM Barton. The Princes of India. Nisbet. 16s. 
NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. The Bourgeois Mind. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 


Susnas C. Bose. The Indian Struggle. Wishart. 12s. 6d. 
Boris Brutzkus. Economic Planning in Soviet Russia. Rowt- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


Challenge to Death. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
P. S. CHEGWIDDEN and G. Myrppin-Evans. The Employment 
Exchange Service of Great Britain. Macmillan. 

W. P. Coates and ZetpA K. Coatzs. The Second Five-year 
Plan of Development of the U.S.S.R. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
W.P.and Z. K. Coatss. Armed Intervention in Russia. Gollancz.5s. 

J. E. CoaATMAN. Magna Britannia. Cape. tos. 6d. 

G. D. H. Core and M. I. Cott. A Guide to Modern Politics. 
Gollancz. §s. 

W. T. CresswELL. Compensation on Taking J_ands. Pitman. tos. 6d. 

Sir Starrorp Cripps. Why This Socialism ? Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 

E. F. M. Dursin. The Problem of Credit Policy. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 

HERBERT B. EHRMANN. The Untried Case. Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Paut Ernzic. France’s Crisis. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. Credit and International Trade. Macmillan. 

Dr. WiLtiAM ELwWIN. Fascism at Work. Hopkinson. tos. 6d. 

JouN Eppstein. Must War Come? Burns Oates. 35. 6d. 








INSPECTOR RICHARDSON 
Cc. 1. D. 


By Sir Basil Thomson 


Yet another exciting detective story by the 
creator of ‘‘P. C. Richardson.’’ 


THE PAINTED WINDOW 
By Aimee Scott 


A new novel in this author’s best 
style. 


7s. 6d. each 


ELDON PRESS 


66 Curzon Street, W.1 








| ELDON Moore. 


Sir Puivie Gisss. European Journey. Gollancz. &s. 6d. 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR F. Hayex. Collectivist Planning in 
Economic Life. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Jutius F. Hecker. The Communist Answer to the World’s 


Needs. Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 
R. YorkE Hepces. International Organisation. Pitman. 10s. 6d. 
Heil! Lane. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON. Trial of William Gardiner. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


ERNST HENRI. Revolution in Germany? Lane. 2s. 6d. 
W.R. Hisxett. Social Credits or Socialism. Gollancz. ‘§s. 
Bast. HoGartu. Trial of Robert Wood. Hodge. tos. 6d. 


E. SaGE Horter. The A.B.C. of Social Credit. 

_ 38. 6d, 

Epwarp HucGues. Studies in Administration and Finance, 
1558-1825. Manchester. 

F. TENNYSON Jesse. Trial of Sidney Harry Fox. Hodge. tos. 6d. 

EDITED BY JUDITH JACKSON and STEPHEN KING-HALL. The 


League Year Book, 1934. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 


Stanley Nott. 


Joser Kasten. Jews in Germany. Cresset Press. 6s. 
MarGARET LAMBERT. The Saar. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
H. J. Lasxi. Law and Justice in Soviet Russia. Hogarth. 1s. 


Sir WALTER LayTon. An Introduction to the Study of Prices. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
HENRI Levy-ULLMANN. 


The English Legal Tradition: Its 


Sources and History. Macmillan. 18s. 
Tue Eart or Listower. Hitler Rearms. Lane. tos. 6d. 
Rosert Lynp. If I Were Dictator. Methuen. 2s. 6d 


Kar_ Marx. Letters to Dr. Kugelmann. Martin Lawrence. 3s. 6d. 
Kart Marx. The Correspondence of Marx and Engels. 


(Selected.) Martin Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 

LuDWIG VON Misses. The Theory of Money and Credit. Cape. 
18s. 

Avec L. Macriz. Theories of the Trade Cycle. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


JOHN MacMurray and OrTHers. Marxism. Chapman and Hall. §s. 
HENRY MEULEN. Free Banking. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


A. Newsome. An Alphabet of the New Economics, Stanley 
Nott. 3s. 6d. 
The New Survey of London Life and Labour. King. 173s. 6d. 


THe Hon. FRANCIS PAKENHAM. The Irish Treaty. Davies. 

E. J. PATTERSON. Poland. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 

Str CHARLES PetrizE. Spain. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 

PereR and IRMA PetrorF. The Secret of Hitler’s Victory. 
Hogarth. 35. 6d. 


2Is. 


| PLEKHANOV. Essays in the History of Materialism. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


RAYMOND PostGaTe. Methods of Revolution. Hogarth. §s. 
KARL RADEK. Portraits and Pamphlets. Wishart. 12s. 6d. 
S. K. Ratciirre. The Roots of Violence. Hogarth. 1s. 


ARTHUR REDFORD and OrnHeErs. Manchester Merchants and 
Foreign Trade, 1794-1858. Manchester. 
B. T. REYNoLDs. The Saar and the Franco-German Problem. 


Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND. Sea Power in the Modern 
World. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

C. C. Ross. Law of Licensing. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 


A. L. Rowse. The Question of the House of Lords. Hogarth. ts. 

GeorGce Sacks. The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Jew-baiting. 
Gollancz. §s. 

CHARLES SANDFORD. India: Land of Regrets. Fenland. 8s. 6d. 

GeEorGE SLOcOMBE. Crisis in Europe. Selzvyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. 

FREDERICK Soppy. The Role of Money. Routledge. 

H. WICKHAM STEED. Dictatorship or Democracy. Nisbet. 4s. 6d. 

SiR ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND. The New America. Macmillan.7s.6d. 

Morris S. ViTeces. The Science of Work. Cape. 15s. 

J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. The Disarmament Deadlock. 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 

ELLEN WILKINSON and EpwarD CONZE. 
Blount. 8s. 6d. 


Rout- 


Fascism. Selwyn and 


MEDICAL 


EDWARD CHARLES. The Sexual Impulse. Boriswood. 18s. 
H.K.Fry. An Introduction to General Therapeutics. Cassell. 6s. 
Epirep BY C. W. Hutt and H. Hystorp THOMSON. Principles 
and Practice of Preventive Medicine. Methuen. 7os. 
Heredity—Mainly Human. Chapman and Hall 


10s. 6d. 
Tu. H. VAN pe VeLpe. Fit or Unfit for Marriage. Chapman 
and Hall. tos. 6d. 
EpITH GREY WHEELRIGHT. The Physick Garden. Cape. tos. 6d. 
LEON F. Wuitney. The Case for Sterilisation. Lane. 8s. 6d. 
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7, @ DEVOTION 
AND DISCIPLESHIP 


(Ready Shortly). 


A Collection of the important Devotional Works of the Rev. A. H. McNette, 
D.D., with a Preface by the Master or Sipney Sussex COLLEGE, Cam- 
BRIDGE, and a Memoir of the Author by the Rev. .W. C. Simpson, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo., cloth, tinted top and bookmarker. és. net. (Postage 6d.) 


Contents of the Volume: Self-Training in Prayer; After this Manner Pray 
Ye; How to Say your Prayers; The Lord’s Prayer; Self-Training: in 
Meditation ; Alive unto God; He led Captivity Captive; Discipleship 
(published by the S.P.C.K. and Sheldon Press, London.) 


@ iT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 


A Sketch of the later Career of Rupert Lister Audenard, First Eart Slype, 
K.G., P.C., twice Prime Minister of Great Britain. By R. Ecertox Swart- 
wovur. With illustrations by J. P. Doncasrer. Demy 8vo., cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 


The whole period 1895-1933 passes in a might-have-been cavaleade, every 
step as carefully measured as though the actual history of the period was 
being recorded. The book is illustrated with cartoons which did Nor 
appear in the London papers, but which snouLp nave! 


























































@ LINKS WITH PAST AGES 


(Ready Shortly). 
By E. F. Orton, C.B. Demy 8vo., cloth, Folding Map. 21s. net. (Post- 
age 9d.) 
The prehistoric relics and objects discovered by archaologists are tangible 
but are dead and without voice. 

The voices of the past ages and their echoes are ringing to the present 
day, in ancient languages still living. The key to this knowledge of the 
past can open hidden chambers, but hithertofore detailed research has 
stopped at the rooms labelled “ Greek and Sanskrit,’’ wherein are stored 
many misleading myths. The Author of “ Links with Past Ages’’ has 
adventured into older rooms, and the evidence he has found there is inter- 
esting and revealing and cannot be disregarded. 


@® THE MUSIC OF PARRY AND 
STANFORD. An Essay in Com- 
parative Criticism 

By J. A. Furter-Mairtanp. With a Preface by Sir Henry Havow, 

C.B.E. Cr. 8vo., cloth, portraits. 3s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 


“In Dr. Fuller-Maitland’s reasoned survey of the works of Parry and 
Stanford he reminds us of many things of real beauty which the world 
would not wiilingly let die. If only as a sidelight on the history of music 
in the last century, this essay deserves careful consideration from all 
sincere students of the art.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


@ THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET, 
or LAMAISM 


With its Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and Mythology, and in its Relations 
to India Buddhism. By L. Austixne Wapprit, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, illustrated. 25s. net. (Postage 9d.; 


A reprint of the text of this standard work on the subject, which has been 
long out of print and scarce. The author has added a new and important 
preface. 


@ EVOLUTION ET STRUCTURE 
DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 


By W. v. Wartrsurc, Professeur 4 l'Université de Leipzig. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 10s. net. (Postage 6d.) 


“ L’ouvrage de W. von Wartburg contribuera grandement, par sa clarté 
et sa simplicité, qui ne sont pas ses moindres merites, A donner une idée 
nettede l'histoire du Frangais sous tous ses aspects.’’—Prof. Dr. Guillaumie, 
Bordeaux. 


@ LECTURES, READING, AND 
EXAMINATIONS 


Being Hints on Taking Notes at Lectures, with some Suggestions on 
Preparing for Examinations. By T. RK. Parsons. Cr. 8vo., sewed, 
ls. 6d. net. (Postage 2d.) 


This little book aims at pointing out to students the ways in 
which their studies may be carried on most profitably and efficiently. 


X& is essentially a book that should be read by every student. y/ 
W. HEFFER & SONS Ltd. 


CAMBRIDGE 
And of all Booksellers 














Sidgwick & Jackson 


announce 


The Journals, Letters and Verses of 


MARJORY FLEMING 


In collotype facsimile from the MSS. in the National 
Library of Scotland. Edited by ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
of the British Museum. With a Portrait and a 
View of Braehead. Cr. 4to, 42s. net. 
Limited to 525 copies for sale. 
Prospectus with specimen plate on application. 





New and revised third edition. 
THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS 
ROME 
By J. C. STOBART 
Edited by F. N. Pryce 


With additional illustrations. 1os. 6d. net. 


*.* Uniform with last year’s revised edition of THE 

— THAT WAS GREECE, half the former 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 

HENRY CHETTLE 

By HAROLD JENKINS. 12s. 6d. net 

*.* The first full-length study of this important 

Elizabethan dramatic collaborator. 
EVIDENCE FOR TELEPATHY: 

The Response to a Broadcast 

Request for Cases 

By Mrs. W. H. SALTER. 2s. net. 


*_* A critical record of 45 cases, selected from some 


hundreds communicated to Mrs. Salter after het 


Broadcast Talk on Telepathy last February. 
DRAMA. 


HAIL NERO! A Re-interpretation 
of History. In Three Acts 
By MARY STOCKS. 38. 6d. net 


*.*This play, produced last year by the Unnamed 
Society of Manchester, suggests gaily that Nero 
was not as black as he was painted. We do indeed 
see him fiddling while Rome burns—but we never 
knew before why he fiddled, nor who set the 
City on fire. 


TWELVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Selected by Geoffrey Whitworth, 


Director of the British Drama 
League. gs. net, 


*,* Hitherto unpublished plays, specially selected 
with a view to amateur production, 


WHITHER MEDICINE ? 
By JOSEF LOEBEL. 


Translated by L. M. Sieveking and lan F. D. Morv: 

















od. net 


“This is one of the most philosophic, and one of 
the most interesting, books on the science and art of 
medicine that have been written by a doctor for the 
general public.” Times. 








London: 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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FASCISM 


AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
R.P. DUTT SF 


~ one of the best that has 
yet appeared on Fascism in 
English. : New Statesman. 


MARX. Letters to 
KUGELMANN 


ENGELS on THE BRITISH 


LABOUR BON EMENT 


CORRESPONDENCE 
of MARX £ ENGELS 


(Nev:) 12/6 


LEFT WING COMMUNISM 
\/- Lenin. 


STALINS OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
3lo 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM in 


INDIA 
by joan Beauchamp. 5/- ( Nov:) 


THE NAZI TERROR 
LETTERS fiom GERMAN CONCENTRATION 


CAMPS oO? 
A BIOGRAPHY of DIMITROV 
(Nov:) 2/o 


COMRADES for the CHARTER 


by the author of iNev:) 2/6 


BOWS AGMINSTthe BARONS 2/¢ 


. 


ANOTHER CHILDRENS BOOK --- 


MARTINS ANN VAL 


iNev:) 2 
INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE - 


LITERATURE of she PEOPLE of the 
VUS.S.R. s/o 


MARTIN LAWRENCE 


33,G6t. anes Strezt, London. 








MUSIC 


W. R. ANDERSON and Orners. The Musical Companion. 
Gollancz. §s. 

Hitpa ANDREWS. Modern Harmony. Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

H. C. Cottzs, Oxford History of Music. Vol. VII. 1850-1900. 
Oxford. 17s. 6d. 

SmR Wacrorp Davies and Harvey Grace. Music and Worship. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. §3s. 

HENRI GHEON. In Search of Mozart. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 

MarGareET H. Giyn. Theory of Musical Evolution. Dent. tos. 6d. 

EVERARD Jose. The Significance of Elgar. Heath Cranton. 23. 6d. 

Percy A. ScuHoies. The Puritans and Music. Oxford. 215. 

W. J. Turner. Berlioz. Dent. tos. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


GEoRGE G. CamPION and G. ELtiotr SmitH. The Neural Basis 
of Thought. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

RAYMOND B, CaTTELL. Your Mind and Mine. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

J. W. Dunne. The Serial Universe. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

JOANNA FisLp. A Life of One’s Own. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

WARNER Fite. The Platonic Legend. Scribner. 10s. 6d. 

H. IAN Hoasin. Law and Order in Polynesia. Christophers. 12s. 6d. 

Lt. WYNN Jones. Introduction to Theory and Practice of 
Psychology. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Proressor H. Levy. The Web of Thought and Action. Watts. 7s. 6d. 

ProressoR H. Levy and Orners. Aspects of Dialectical 
Materialism. Watts. §s. 

WiLLiaM McDouGaLL. The Frontiers of Psychology. Nisbet. §s. 

J.McT.E.McTaccart. Philosophical Studies. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

GerZa ROuEIM. The Riddle of the Sphinx. Hogarth. 183. 

EDITED BY GWEN St. AuBYN. The Family Book. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

ARTHUR WALEY. The Way and Its Power. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

JoHN WIspoM. Problems of Mind and Matter. Cambridge. 6s. 


POETRY 


A.E. (GEorGE W. Russet). The House of the Titans. Macmillan. 
5s. 

CONRAD AIKEN. Landscape West of Eden. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

EDITED BY NORMAN AULT. Pope’s Own Miscellany (with new 
Poems by Pope). Nonesuch. 22s. 6d. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. Choice or Chance. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

GERALD BuLLETT. The Pattern of Courtesy. Dent. 5s. 

GERALD BULLETT. The Bubble. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

Roy CAMPBELL. Mithraic Emblems. Boriswood. 6s. 

Enip Ciay. The Constant Mistress. Golden Cockerel. 15s. 

EpITED BY Frances M. Comper. Spiritual Songs of the XIIIth 
to XVIIth Centuries. Muller. 6s. 

FRANCES CORNFORD. Mountain Path. Cambridge. 6s. 

A, B. Cox. O, England! Hamish Hamilton. 53. 

W. H. Davies. Poems of W. H. Davies. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

ERNEST CHRISTOPHER Dowson. Complete Poetical Works. 
Cassell and Lane. 10s. 6d. 

YVONNE FFRENCH. The Amazons. Macmillan. 1s. 

JoHN GALsworTHy. Collected Poems. Heinemann. §5. 

EDITED BY JOHN GAWSworRTH. The Public School Poets. Rich 
and Cowan. §s. per vol. 

Li. WYN GriFFITH. Branwen. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

EDITED BY GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Greek Portrait 
(Anthology from Homer to Meleager). Nonesuch. {2 2s. 

JOHN LEHMANN. The Noise of History. Hogarth. 3s. 6d. 

HuGH McD1armip. Selected Poems. Macmillan. 1s. 

EpNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY. Wine from These Grapes. Hamish 
Hamilton. §s. 

EDITED BY THOMAS MouLt. The Best Poems of 1934. Cape. 6s. 

ROBERT NICHOLS. Fisbo. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

EzrA PouND. Homage to Sextus Propertius. Faber. 2s. 6d. 

JoHN PupNngey. Open the Sky. Boriswood. 5s. 

EDITED BY KILHAM RopeErRTS, GOULD and LEHMANN. The Year’s 
Poetry. Lane. §s. 

TRANSLATED BY JOHN SHAWCROSS. The First Part of Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” Partridge. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. The Making of Man. Muller. 3s. 6d. 

EpitH SITWELL. Aspects of Modern Poetry. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

EDITED By E. G. Somervit_e. A Hunting Anthology. Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Epitep BY J.C. Squire. Younger Poets of To-day. Secker. 2s. 6d, 

R. C. TREVELYAN. Selected Poems. Macmillan. 1s. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


J. M. Creep and J. S. Boys SmirH. Religious Thought in the 
18th Century Illustrated from Writers of the Period. 
Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

A. Hazarp DakIN. Von Hiigel and the Supernatural. S.P.C.K. 12s. 

Rev. A. C. Deane and Orners. Pillars of the English Church. 
Mowbray. 4s. 6d. 

Rev. CANON DEARMER. Our National Church. Nisbet. 6s. 

Most ‘Rev. ARCHBISHOP Downey. Critical and Constructive 
Essays. Burns Oates. §s. 

Sm Cuarves Exiot. Japanese Buddhism. Arnold. 

H. E. Fospicx. The Secret of Victorious Living. 
Christian Movement. 6s. 

Dr. AGOSTINO GEMELLI. The Franciscan Message to the Modern 
Age. Burns Oates. 7s. 6d. 

Toyvoniko KaGAwA. Jesus Through Japanese Eyes. Religious 
Tract Society. 35. 

Pror. Kirsopp Lake. St. Paul: His Heritage and Legacy. 
Christophers. 6s. 

Rev. V. A. Spence Littte. The Christology of the Apologists. 
Duckworth. §s. 

ARNOLD LuNN. Slave of the Slaves : 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. England’s Next Religion. Burns Oates. 3s. 6d. 

EpiTep By E. L. Mascatt. The Church of God. An Anglo- 
Russian Symposium. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

R. H. Moserty. The Great Friendship. Hamish Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR ALLISON PEERS. The Complete Works of 
St. John of the Cross. 2 vols. Burns Oates. 15s. each vol. 

Denis SauRAT. A History of Religions. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

E. E. THomas. Prelude to Religion. Unicorn Press. 12s. 6d. 

SIGRID UNDsET. Stages on the Road. Cassell. 

C. W. Wave. The Documents of the New Testament. 


Student 


St. Peter Claver. Sheed 


Murby. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


Pror. F. O. Bower. Primitive Land Plants. Macmillan. 30s. 

LEONARD BRIDGEMAN. Aircraft of the British Empire. Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 

EDITED BY SQUADRON-LEADER C. G. BurGce. The Air Annual 
of the British Empire, 1934-5. Pitman. 21s. 

Major A. RapclyFFE DuGMorE. The Workers in the Wilds. 
Fenkins. §s. 

COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI. 
Stoughton. 20s. 

Morris GINSBERG. Sociology. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Epitep By C. G. Grey. Jane’s all the World’s Aircraft, 1934. 
Sampson Low. £2 2s. 

J. S. HALDANE and J. G. Priesttey. Respiration. Oxford. 30s. 

A. W. HasLett. Radio Round the World. Cambridge. 

C. S. I. INGRAM and H. Morrey SALMON. Birds in Britain 
To-day. Jvor Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 

SiR JAMES JEANS. Through Space and Time. Cambridge. tos. 

H. SPENCER JONES. General Astronomy. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

JoHN LANGDON-Davigs. Inside the Atom. Routledge. 6s. 

H. Levy. Numerical Studies in Differential Equations. Watts. 
12s. 6d. 

FRANCES MASON. Creation by Evolution. 

OSCAR PARKES. The World’s Warships. 

EDITED BY Dr. OSCAR PARKES. 
Sampson Low. [2 2s. 

W. P. Pycrarr. Birds of Great Britain. 


Old Man Gorilla. Hodder and 


Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1934. 


Williams and Norgate. 


7s. 6d. 

MICHAEL Roserts and E. R. THOMAS. Newton and the Origin 
of Colours. Bell. 3s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR LouIS ROULE. Fishes and Their Ways of Life. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 


EDITED BY CHARLES TATE REGAN. Ward, Lock’s Natural History. 
Ward, Lock. 25s. 

W.H. SALTER. Evidence for Telepathy. Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 

CAPTAIN G. C. SHORTRIDGE. The Mammals of South-west 
Africa. Heinemann. {2 2s. 

Loturop STODDARD. Clashing Tides of Colour. Scribner. 12s. 6d. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. Biology for Everyman. Dent. 15s. 

R. A. WATSON Watt. The Weather House. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

H. G. WELLS, JULIAN HuxLey and G. P. Wetts. The Science 
of Life. Cassell. 4s. 


R. F. Yates. Exploring with the Microscope. Appleton. 


7s. 6d. 





sxx Williams & Norgate << 


NS 
S$ 


Announcements NS 


Some Autumn 


Birds of Great Britain 


and their Natural History \< 


by W. P. PYCRAFT, F.L.S. 


This book, by one of the foremost ornithologists of the 
day, presents the orderly sequence of bird-life throughout eo 
the seasons, and the way they adjust themselves to the N 
conditions imposed on them by their surroundings. xs 


Fully Illustrated. October. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gardening in Stone & 


by EDITH G. WHEELWRIGHT 


RRR RAR AAA AAR AAA AAA 


Preface by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE S 

This book is a practical guide for the many gardeners ss 

who, in a limited space, are growing rock plants in walls, - 
troughs, and paving-stones. 

¢4 Illustrated. October. §s. net. sS 

‘5 

. ‘ 9 ) 

Lederer bids “Two Clubs > 
Xs 

by RICHARD LEDERER ‘ 

The author here sets out, for the first time, the ‘ Two NS 


Club’ system which enabled his team to achieve the 
hitherto unparalleled feat of winning the Gold Cup, the \ 
Blue Riband of British Bridge, for two years in succession, *) 
and now the Tollemache Cup. 


November. 6s. net. x§ 


The Life and Letters of - 


Sebastian a 


KAKKAKKLKAAAE 


4 Ziani de Ferranti > 
Nb by GERTRUDE ZIANI DE FERRANTI and fv 
‘ A RICHARD INCE ¢ 


, This book is the biography of the inventor whose name (f?, 
has become a household word to Radio users. Written ; 4? 
er, by his widow and brother-in-law, it tells the story of his ‘\ 

5 youth, his romantic marriage and his domestic life, as ¢? 


77 well as of his career as an inventor. NS 
774 With Illustrations and Facsimile Letters. October. ‘S 
*7, I2s. 6d. net. “4 
Vs a) 
6 In the Sealed C > 
7, n the seale ave ‘4 
6 A Scientific Fantasy 5 
‘ 4 
ee by LOUIS HERRMAN xs 
4) This remarkable work is an attempt at an accurate scientific NS 
4 construction upon a purely fanciful hypothesis. It pur- ‘S 
4 oT » & 
ports to be ‘The Commentary of a modern man of ’ e 
7% science on a strange discovery made in the year 1721 by 2 


274 Captain Lemuel Gulliver and now published from ‘xf 
Ne manuscript notes recently come to light.’ ¥ 
Ks With lino cuts by H. Meyerowitz. November. 6s. net. +4? 
fA — 
4 >y? 

¥y . ~ 
a . ,? 

s Statesmanship and > 
. . .? 

, ‘a 

“s Religion NS 
4 x 5 

£7, by HENRY A. WALLACE ax 
74 Secretary of Agriculture, U.S.A. Xe 
<< This book may be described as the ethical interpretation * * 

°74 of the New Deal. There can be few better authorities 4° 
77) than the United States Secretary of Agriculture,a member 4 
‘4 "of Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet, to penetrate the confusion of f£ ve 

7% thought and to put forward the true philosophy of this ,\9 
744 * great social adventure. as 
Ge November. 4s. 6d. net. 4 


4 
"4 


SEXY Little Russell Street “XS SS 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 


RECENT SUCCESSES 





THE TUILERIES 


By G. LENOTRE, of the “ Académie frangaise.” 


Translated from the French by Hugh Barnes. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: ““M. Lenédtre has presented quite a vivid picture of court-life.” 


Glasgow Herald: “ This scholarly record, touching some of the most poignant scenes in France's story.” 





P. G. WODEHOUSE 
Right-Ho, Jeeves. 
7s. Od. net. 
Robert Lynd: “ Another comic masterpiece.” 


John Beevers: “ Astonishingly funny.” 





W. TOWNEND 
The Ship in the Fanlight. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Referee: “ A first-class sea-mystery.” 


Everyman: “ A splendid tale.” 





ECHOES OF OLD WARS 


Compiled by COLONEL C. FIELD, R.M.L.I. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


One of the most remarkable collections of personal letters ever published. They consist of letters, 
accounts and observations written by officers and men of the Army and Navy, and contain some 


brilliant, eye-witness descriptions of various naval and military engagements. 


This book, with its 


illustrations taken from old engravings, is of real historical interest. 





J. ©. LENEHAN 
The Carnival of Death. 
7s. Od. net. 


The latest and most original of murder mys- 


teries. The atmosphere of tense excitement 


is admirably maintained. 





GEORGE OLESON 
The Greater Gifts. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A story of great charm in which are related 


the adventures of a young Englishman in France 
during the years of Napoleon’s triumph. 





IN THE TRAIL OF THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


By BERNARD NEWMAN. 


Scotsman ; “‘ Stimulating and often exciting . 


Times Literary Supplement: “ A very good idea. . 


Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


. excellent reading.”’ 


. Mr. Newman has many qualifications for his task.” 
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THE ROMANTIC REVOLUTIONARY 


Constance Markievicz. By SzAn O’FaoLAIn. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


_An aristocratic Irish girl, as delicate in her beauty as she is 
inflexible in her courage, deserts the hunting which she adores, 
driven by the love of art to study painting in Paris. There she 
marries a fellow-artist, a Polish nobleman, and returns with him 
to Dublin, where she bears him a daughter and they become 
prominent in the artistic and fashionable life of the city. In 1908, 
at the age of forty, overwhelmed by the sorrows of her oppressed 
countrymen, she becomes a Sinn Feiner, and devotes the rest of 
her life entirely to the cause of the Irish Republic, sacrificing 
everything else, her husband and her child, her friends and her 
art, her money and her beauty and her freedom. She shoots and 
is shot at, she is sentenced to death, she is imprisoned six times, 
and when not in prison she is hiding from the police. Exhausted 
by her sufferings in 1927 she dies, in a common ward, surrounded 
by the Irish poor for whose freedom she is a martyr. This is the 
heroic legend of Constance Gore-Booth, Countess Markievicz. 

Mr. O’Faolain has sought to discover the woman behind the 
legend, giving his book the ironical title, Constance Markievicz 
or The Average Revolutionary. But how can a revolutionary be 
“ average,” when one considers the different and often mixed 
motives which produce revolutionaries—compassion, disgruntle- 
ment, indignation at injustice, ambition, the desire to be a cog 
in an active machine? Mr. O’Faolain’s book is the verdict of a 
modern realistic revolutionary on an old-fashioned romantic 
revolutionary. And, consequently, though he gives full weight 
to the Countess’s generosity, courage and devotion, his judgment 
sometimes has the cruelty entailed by truth. There are few 
figures of such a stature as to stand a full light without appearing 
comic, and the Countess certainly was not one of them. 

The obverse of the legend shows a girl from the Protestant 
Pale, restless and unconventional, going to parties with a pet 
smake as a head-dress. She studies painting because she seeks 
freedom, not because she has talent. She marries a handsome 
fellow-Bohemian, six years younger than herself; they are poor, 
probably he was never in love with her, and she is soon out of 
love with him. “ A woman of great kindness, but no natural 
affection,’ she sends her child to live with her mother. Her 
painting is a mere hobby. Needing, therefore, a new object for 
romantic love, and living in Ireland, inevitably she will turn 
either to religion or politics, and she is not naturally religious. 
Griffith’s Sinn Fein is the most extreme movement in Ireland, 
and she has “ a childish love for the limelight.”” So she becomes 
a revolutionary nationalist. It is no reflection on her sincerity 
to add that other Anglo-Saxons have found emotional satisfaction 
in an adopted patriotism to small—and, for preference, oppressed— 
nationalities. 

When Larkin appeared, a magnetic figure beside whom Griffith 
seemed bourgeois, she joined him. Next came Conolly, and he 
had an army; so she had a uniform and was photographed in it 
with a pistol in her hand. What is more, she used it, in the Easter 
Rising, and of course was full of righteous indignation when the 
English met force with force. (Lord knows that Sir John Maxwell 
and, later, the Black and Tans might make anyone indignant, 
but it is characteristic of the revolutionary and the nationalist to 
be shocked when their enemies defend themselves.) But it was 
grand fun to be “ on the run ”’—you disguised yourself as an old 
woman and asked the policemen to help you across the road. In 
amateur theatricals the Countess had been a failure ; she now had 
a part which satisfied all her histrionic aspirations. “ The work 
she did always had to be of a dramatic or even a glamorous kind.” 
When the Treaty is made, she is naturally among the 
intransigent. She detests and has abjured the English race to 
which she belongs, and now it is the Irish who imprison her, the 
Irish whose language she had unsuccessfully struggled to learn, 
the Irish whose religion she had adopted because it was theirs. 
And when she dies, there are soldiers, Irish soldiers, at her burial 
to prevent a volley being fired over her grave. 

She rode straight, she shot straight, but she could not think 
straight. It is doubtful if she ever grasped the doctrines either of 
Conolly or of the Church, and she combined her Catholicism 
with a passionate enthusiasm for Lenin. The opposing currents 
of nationalism and Socialism could not run together even in 
Ireland for long, and in the Countess nationalism was stronger 
than Socialism—she had come to hate the English even more 
than she loved the poor. She is indeed a symbol of the tragedy 
of Ireland, where the past is more potent than the future, where 


men prefer to squabble about oaths and forms, instead of com- 
bining to deal with the realities of poverty and ignorance. 

Mr. O’Faolain writes admirably, and his book is packed with 
brilliant descriptions of the background to the Countess’s 
activities. His book will offend those who like their saints all 
white, their villains all black. But it will fascinate those who 
prefer history to legend, and who believe that it is good and indeed 
necessary to recognise that a woman can at the same time be a 
heroine and a fool. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


A LIFE OF CHOPIN 


Chopin: His Life. By Witt1amM Murpocu. Murray. 16s. 

During Chopin’s lifetime he was often referred to as a composer 
of chamber music; also as a pianist he was considered at his best 
in a large room or a small hall ; in fact, Berlioz went so far as to 
say that in order to appreciate Chopin’s genius as a pianist fully 
one ought to be quite near to him when he was playing owing 
to his extraordinary subtlety. Yet he was a virtuoso and not 
merely a salon pianist, and his music, as every amateur knows, is 
full of storm and passion as well as of delicate sentiment. 

This dualism is also a marked feature of the man’s character, 
as Mr. Murdoch makes clear in his new Life of Chopin, in which 
he has made use of much material that has only become available 
since the well-known Life of Chopin by Frederick Niecks was 
written. The most important part of this new material is the 
collection of letters edited by Dr. Opienski, and the research by 
M. Edouard Ganche, which resulted in the discovery that Chopin’s 
father, Nicolas Chopin, was of purely French origin and that he 
was born at Marainville (Vosges), where his father was a wheel- 
wright. Mr. Murdoch gives the date of Nicolas’s birth as April 
17th, 1770, on page 4, and as April 15th, 1771, on page 5. This 
may be mentioned because, in spite of Mr. Murdoch’s thorough- 
ness and admirable clarity of style, a certain carelessness shows 
itself in a matter like this and in the way he is inclined 
to repeat himself. Otherwise Mr. Murdoch’s biography is 
highly to be commended for its straightforwardness, fairness and 
general sanity. It is such a relief in these days of over-writing— 
especially in biography where affectations of style and a certain 
pseudo-epigrammatic exhibitionism at the unfortunate subject’s 
expense are all the vogue—to read a biography that is simply 
and directly written, in which the author is at pains not to display 
his own moral and intellectual superiority, but to give all the facts 
about his subject as accurately as possible. 

Mr. Murdoch gives a pretty full account—as full as we are ever 
likely to get, seeing that their correspondence is destroyed— 
of Chopin’s relatiohship with George Sand. Although his 
sympathy is with Chopin he is fair to the woman who, however, 
in this case was undoubtedly the less faithful and devoted lover. 
It is one of the unexpected traits in Chopin that he was never 
superficial in his attachments. His affection was not given to 
many people, but he was constant, loyal and patient to a rare degree 
with the few he loved. 

Another quality that many admirers of his music may be sur- 
prised to discover is that he was a man of the world with not 
only great discernment but unusually sound and well-balanced 
judgment. Also he had a great sense of humour, which we may 
see from his letters, and was a remarkable mimic. Mr. Murdoch 
declares that he had a lifelong aversion for the English, but I 
think this was merely due to his sufferings on his visit to England 
in 1848, the year before he died. It is true that on his return 
to France he remarked to his companion in the train to Paris: 
“Do you see the cattle in this meadow? They have more in- 
telligence than the English.” But intelligence is not the only or 
even the most attractive human quality. The fact is that taken 
to Scotland by his friend Miss Jane Stirling, who was in love with 
him and wanted to marry him, Chopin met many of the most 
boring and stupid as well as some of the kindest-hearted and most 
considerate of the English in the houses in which he stayed. But 
they certainly were not very intelligent, even if we do not apply 
the rather high standard of Chopin’s society in Paris. As he 
wrote to his friend Grzymala from Johnstone Castle : 

Here it is nothing but cousins of great families and great names 
that no one on the Continent has ever heard of. Conversation is 
always entirely genealogical, like the Gospels; who begat whom, 
and he begat, and he begat, and he begat, and so on for two pages 
till you come to Jesus. 

And. this intellectual backwardness was accompanied by a 
musical backwardness also. For example, Chopin had to refuse 
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to play for the Royal Philharmonic Society because they would 
only give him one rehearsal ; also he found English society meaner 
in money matters than the French. When we take these things 
into consideration, together with our climate behaving at its worst, 
we can quite understand how Chopin was overcome with ecstasy 
at the sight of Boulogne. W. J. TURNER 


“A GERMAN POET” 


Poet in Exile: The Life of Heinrich Heine. By ANTONINA 
VALLENTIN. Translated by Harrison Brown. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d 


This admirable Life of the greatest but one of all German 
poets should be read by English lovers of literature, many of 
whom have long been misled by Matthew Arnold’s strange mistake 
in his poem on Heine. He says that Heine must have been “ that 
bard unnamed, who, as Goethe said, had every other gift, but 
wanted love.”” The mistake is characteristic of the irony which 
attended Heine throughout his life—an irony so like his own. 
For that bard was not Heine, but his bitterest enemy, Count von 
Platen, a mere aristocrat and languid amateur. Heine was always 
on the look-out for enemies, and he answered them with over- 
whelming wit and scorn, but against none did he use such savage 
weapons as against Platen, with whom, on the strength of Goethe’s 
saying, he was identified even in Germany for fifty years. 

Again, he was born in Germany at a time when the Rhineland 
was. occupied by the French, for whom, and especially for 
Napoleon, he conceived an adoration which made him despise 
his native country. When he was about twenty he wrote to a 
friend : 


Everything that is German disgusts me, and you, alas, are German. 
All that is German has the effect of nux vomica upon me. The 
German language itself offends my ears. My own poems repel me 
when I remember that they are written in German. I dislike writing 
even these lines, for the German characters irritate my nerves. 


So he went on, threatening to go to Arabia and lead a pastoral 
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life among camels that were not students. Yet this was the man 
who, after years in Paris, could write : 
Once I had a beautiful native land ; 
» ‘Fhe.oaks grew. there so high, pi 
Violets softly nodded ; 
It was a dream. 
It kissed me in German, and in German 
(You cannot believe how sweet it sounded) 
It spoke the words, “‘ Ich liebe dich.” 
It was a dream. 


And he asked that his gravestone should be inscribed only with 
the words “‘ A German Poet.” 

Yet again, he was born a Jew, and when he was about eighteen, 
just after Waterloo at the end of the long war which brought great 
misery, an outbreak against the Jews arose in Germany, hardly 
surpassed in brutality by the present outbreak there. Contempt 
and persecution only increased his racial sense of inferiority, and 
drove him to a sort of obstinate pride in behaving as though all 
that his enemies said about him was true. It was a trait that 
plagued him throughout life. As his friend Johann Baptist said of 
him : “ He seems ashamed of his good-nature, while his tendency 
to show himself in the worst possible light amounts to a vice.” 
Worse than all, the unendurable persecution and shamefaced or 
braggart sense of inferiority drove him to the most painful error 
of his life, except only one. It drove him to conversion. “I 
have not the strength to hear myself called ‘ Dirty Jew,’” he 
groaned. In 1825, he was baptised near Géttingen, and from the 
shame of that cowardly lapse he never fully recovered. In this 
Life we read : 

It was not a question of the Jew Heine revolting against his new 
faith, for he had long been without religion; it was the man in him 
rebelling against the concession to his personal interests which had 
brought him there, and suffering, too, at having deserted the com- 
munity to which he belonged. 

Yet, when his body was sunk in the “ mattress grave,” he 
returned to a kind of Deism almost Hebraic. The year before 
he died he wrote in a letter, “ My forefathers belonged to the 
Jewish religion. I was never proud of this origin, but certainly 
I have never gloried in being a Lutheran.” Or again : 


In my grievous sickness it is a real mercy that there is someone 
left in heaven to whom, without ceasing, I can mutter the litany of 
my woes ; especially after midnight, when Mathilde has gone to her 
much-needed rest. Praise God! at such times I am not alone, but 
I can pray and entreat as much as I like without feeling abashed. 


“As to my health,” he wrote, “I spend much time in prayer, 
and that’s always a bad sign.” “ Calm yourself,” said the dying 
hero to an over-zealous friend; “ God will pardon me, that’s 
His trade.” As a model of his lyric irony one may take the 
twenty-fourth poem in his Book of Lazarus : 
O God, shorten my torment, 
So that I may be buried soon : 
Thou knowest that I have no talent 
For martyrdom. 


Thou must permit me, O Lord, 
To marvel at Thy inconsistency : 
Thou didst create the cheerfullest of poets, 
And now Thou robbest him of his good spirits. 


Pain dulls the cheery mind, 
And makes me melancholy ; 
If the pitiful farce does not end, 
I shall become a Catholic at last. 


Then I shall raise my howl to Thy ears 
Like other good Christians all— 

O miserere ! the best of humorists 
Is lost, is lost. 


“ce > 


Even a more disastrous error than his “ conversion ” was his 
indiscriminate sexuality. Over-sexed by nature, he ruined his 
health in the brothels of his universities, and with the beautiful, 
affectionate and uneducated girl whom he bought and married. 
He liked to attribute his years of terrible disease to disputes about 
money with his rich uncle and his cousins in Hamburg, but the 
real cause was unresisted temptation at large or in his own home, 
and all the symptoms betray a definite infection and its disastrous 
consequences. His passion for women was inexhaustible, until at 
the end he lay a paralysed anatomy of pain. Karl Hillebrand, who 
saw him just at the beginning of the final stage (in 1849) wrote : 

Heine was then already chained to his bed. His hearing had 
suffered. His eyes were always shut, except when with great effort 
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Sir J. Arthur Thomson BIOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH writes: ‘What a wonderful man Sir Arthur Thomson was. In 
this Biology for Everyman he was at his best.’ Scientifically accurate and comprehensive, 
this great new work presents biology in terms that everyone can understand. It is a two- 
volume work, containing some 650,000 words and 500 illustrations ; but the printing of a huge 
edition enables it to be published at the extraordinarily low price of 15s. net complete. 


@ Send for a prospectus giving specimen pages. 


Gerald Bullett’s Anthology — tHe pattern oF CouRTESY 


ST. JOHN ERVINE writes: ‘ It continues his first anthology, The Testament of Light, and 
is designed so that the two anthologies may be read as one. The variety of Mr. Bullett’s reading 
is remarkable, and his selections have been made with extraordinary felicity. They range from 
Lao-Tze to Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Ellis Roberts. ... An exquisite anthology.’ 5S. 


@ Next Monday: The Bubble, Gerald Bullett’s satire on the ‘literary world,’ 
illustrated by Derrick (2s. 6d.) 


W. J. Turner BERLIOZ 


A brilliant full-length biography of the most conspicuous figure of the Romantic school of 
music, written by the music critic of the New Statesman and Nation. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 


@ Have you yet read Mr. Turner’s superb poem, Jack and Fill (2s. 6d.) ? 


Roger Dataller OXFORD INTO COALFIELD 


A new book by the author of A Pitman Looks at Oxford. ‘This book is genuine, lively, 
interesting. A brilliant picture.—SuNDAY TIMES. “| Prospectus post free. §s. 


Van Wyck Brooks SKETCHES IN. CRITICISM 


An incisive and thoroughly enjoyable running commentary on American letters, past and 
present, by one of the most influential of America’s critics. 10s. 6d. 


The New Temple Shakespeare 


Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, M.A., and decorated by ERIC GILL. A one-play-one-volume 
edition in forty volumes (of which six are now ready) at 2s. each. 

“No more beautiful volumes have appeared this season than these eminently readable, 
eminently pocketable books.’—RoGer Pippetr (Daily Herald). @ Prospectus post free. 
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“You never know what Mr. Gibbs will be *Since Mddchen in Uniform we have had 
writing next. His new novel is a brilliant a number of girls’ schools in fiction, but 
picture of the General Strike, and a queerly none is so full of the touching beauty of 
moving story of Dr. Elliott’s ill-fated attempt youth as this.’ CATHERINE CARSWELL 
to cut away the life of routine. It is beauti- 

fully done . . . gracious, unusual and ‘This remarkable novel . . . the finest 
written with a fine restraint.” RALPH STRAUS that she has yet written.’ EDWIN MUIR 
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his wasted finger lifted a weary eyelid. His legs were crippled and 

powerless. . . . His pain was so terrible that he had to take morphia 

in three forms in order to get any rest at all, and then it was four hours’ 
sleep at the most. 

Proofs of the persistent heroism of his mind are seen in the 
record of his many brilliant sayings as thus he lay. But Théophile 
Gautier gives the finest picture : 

The peet was nailed down alive in his coffin, but if you bent your 
ear over him you heard the poetry singing, singing under the sable 
pall. 

This was the man whose Book of Songs entranced Germany 
ten years before the death of Goethe, and whose verses are still 
sung to exquisite music all round the world. Their penetrating 
simplicity was new to his countrymen, and his irony saved the 
words from the sentimentality that enfeebles most German 
lyrics. As a poet of lyrical irony he is best known, but irony 
equally pervades his prose. It lay in his nature, and when he 
escaped across the Rhine into the liberated France of 1830 he 
allowed it free utterance ; for “ Paris served as hospital for the 
political wounded of all Europe.” There is a prophetic truth 
in the articles he wrote on Germany a few years later. He foresees 
the time when in Germany the Cross of Christ will be broken, 
and the savagery of the old warriors, the wild Berserker wrath, 
will break forth anew in all the barbaric fury of which Nordic 
poets tell in song and saga : (Mme. Vallentin quotes the passage) : 

Then will the old stone gods arise from under the accumulated 
rubbish of the past, and rub the dust of age from their eyes. Thor 
will leap forth, brandishing his mighty hammer, to break the Gothic 
cathedrals. When that day comes, and when you hear the hurly- 
burly and the rattle of arms, take good care, Frenchmen, and do not 
interfere with those affairs which we are settling among ourselves. 
Such a forecast of modern Germany’s condition seems the 

more remarkable since we think of Heine too much as the perfect 
singer of love-songs hardly surpassed by any since Sol/omon’s Song. 
But on his coffin he wished to have a sword set in place of a wreath, 
because he had been a soldier in the army of freedom, and in one 
of his noblest poems he describes himself as “a Knight of the 
Holy Spirit.” In Paris he knew not only all the great writers 
and musicians of those fertile days, such as Victor Hugo, Berlioz, 
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and Wagner (who owed to Heine the idea of The Flying Dutchman 
and Tannhduser), but he was also intimate with the Saint- 
Simonites, Fourier, Karl Marx, and Ferdinand Lassalle. He could 
not get on with the German theorists and doctrinaires who 
swarmed in Paris. He feared Communism, because “ those 
gloomy iconoclasts with their horny hands will smash the marble 
statues of beauty, and the grocer will use my Book of Songs to 
make paper-bags to wrap up coffee or snuff for the old women 
of the future. But none the less,” he continues, “ I frankly admit 
that this same Communism, so hostile to my interests and my 
inclinations, exercises a charm upon me before which I am 
powerless.” 

In taking leave of a book which has brought before me again 
with such learning, judgment, and admiration the poet who has 
been a familiar spirit to me for fifty years, I would make only 
two exceptions to my praise. First, there is no Index, and, 
secondly, in Heine’s famous account of his embarrassment at 
meeting Goethe, he tells us that, just as a common resource from 
shyness, he remarked to the great poet how good the plums were 
upon the road from Jena; but the author makes the mistake of 
attributing the remark to Goethe, who certainly felt no embarrass- 
ment at meeting an unknown and apparently insignificant visitor. 
One word more: the authors are perhaps wise in translating 
Heine’s poems into plain English prose, pleading that Heine is 
untranslatable. Yet Mr. Philip G. L. Webb has turned his verse 
into English verse so well that in reading it one thinks of the 
actual German words. Henry W. NEVINSON 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 
A Guide to Modern Politics. By G. D. H. Core and 
M. I. Core. Gollancz. 6s. 


The Method of Freedom. By Water LippMANN. Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Those who can read as fast as Mr. and Mrs. Cole write may 
keep reasonably up to date in economic and political affairs 
without reading anyone else’s books. The third of their trilogy 
is the best: it rounds off their surveys of the world economic and 
international situation by a rapid account of the political institutions 
and philosophies evolved in the post-war nations. Even in 560 
pages the map cannot be more than an outline, but it is very 
competent and singularly objective. It is the ideal book for the 
W.E.A. lecturer and his students; it is written for those who 
know that the institutions of Fascist Italy, Soviet Russia, Roosevelt 
America or post-war Turkey are not what popular accounts 
commonly imply, and who want an outline description of those 
regimes based on knowledge instead of prejudice. 

Describing country by country and institution by institution is 
not an inspiring task, and the Coles have not invariably avoided 
the platitudinous or always found the fresh and vivid comment. 
But the discussion of the future of democracy in their last chapter 
is likely to encourage fertile thinking. They urge that liberty and 
parliamentary government, though historically related—and so 
closely related that the one may all too easily disappear with the other 
—are not necessarily coincident, and they can see no security for 
liberty as long as one section of society is in a position to own 
and restrict the basic economic services which should in a decent 
world be run, just as, say, our roads are now run, without the 
ordinary citizen having to bother his head about them. What is most 
required, in their view, is the opportunity for the ordinary man 
to be able to engage in numerous activities which concern his own 
local and functional environment, to belong to institutions which 
express the “‘ collective attitude of a group of citizens engaged in 
a common service or possessing a common interest.”” They argue, 
with reason but perhaps with rather too much optimism, that a 
real democracy allowing for more initiative and freedom of criticism 
is in fact growing up within the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
in Russia. They do not emphasise, as much as they might do, the 
disastrous loss of intellectual liberty that has accompanied the 
Russian revolution. But, if war is avoided, the facts suggest that 
even for the intellectuals liberty will increase in Russia as economic 
circumstances improve. It is too soon for certainty, but it is 
fair to point out that, if Russia does solve her economic problems, 
she will have no need of the kind of repression that must exist 
in every economy based on private ownership. 

Mr. Lippmann takes the opposite point of view. As a stylist 
he has few rivals among living journalists. The value of his 
writing is in acute and suggestive phrases, but his very facility of 
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CLOT DO 


EDMUND BLUNDEN’S NEW POEMS 
Choice or Chance 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


From the poems of two years Mr. Blunden has made this new volume 
of which the characteristic note is something lyrical with 
something philosophic. 


Two Delightful Books for Children 
ALICE IN ORCHESTRA LAND 


ERNEST LA PRADE. Foreword by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


This most original book tells children, in the manner of a fantastic story, all 
there is to know about the various instruments in an orchestra. Over 30,000 
copies of this book were sold in the U.S.A. 


BOX OF DATES for Children 


With Explanatory Notes for their Parents 


GEOFFREY MOSS. _ Tilustrated. §s. net. 


A series of delightful rhymes making the learning of history dates easy and 
amusing for children. By an author who needs no introduction to the public. 


MR. PUNCH’S LIMERICK BOOK 


Compiled by LANGFORD REED. Foreword by A. P. HERBERT. 
Illustrated by G. S. SHERWOOD. _ §5s. net. 


A collection of about 200 of the best Punch limericks, chosen by an expert, 
sponsored by “ A.P.H.” and illustrated by one of Punch’s best-known artists. 


Fiction 


ADRIAN BELL’S NEW NOVEL 
The Balcony 


7s. 6d. net. 


The numerous admirers of Corduroy will not be disappointed in this new book 
by Mr. Bell. A different theme treated with great success. 


Lost Shepherd 


ROLAND LUSHINGTON. _ 7s. 6d. net. 


A first novel in which the author sets out to make fun of the Edwardians and 
discovered that they had their good points after all. An unusually good book. 
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SYBIL 
BOLITHOS 


remarkable novel (7s. 6d.) 


My Shadow 
as | Pass 


“The great biography is the rarest of 
human works of art, and it is rarest of 
all when the biographer has known his 
subject personally. How far it is per- 
missible to discuss ‘My Shadow as I 
Pass,’ by Sybil Bolitho, as biography 
I do not know; but itis hardly pos- 
sible to treat it as a piece of fiction, 
even although names are changed and 
the author writes of herselfin the third 
person. All that can be said is that 
Mrs. Bolitho has given to the world one 
of the most intimate, one of the most 
poignant, and one of the most complete 
revelations of human companionship 
and love that was ever written.” 


COMPTON MACKENZIE, The Daily Mail. 


poignant human document: an 


Adonais in prose.” SPHERE 


SECKER 





| ago. 


phrase is apt to disguise superficiality of thought. His book 
does not discuss Rooseveltism, but it is throughout a defence of 
the idea which Mr. Lippmann sees behind the Roosevelt experi- 
ment. He begins by demonstrating that Jaisser faire is in any case 
a dead system and argues that there are two alternative systems : 
“Directed Economy or Absolute Collectivism,” and “ Com- 
pensated Economy or Free Collectivism.” In the first category 
he puts both Fascism and Communism, while both Roosevelt 
America and British National Government appear to be illus- 
trations of the second. His argument is that absolute collectivism 
involves military discipline and the destruction of freedom, while 
compensated economy is a new system now being developed by 
which the maladjustments of individual capitalism can be atoned 
for by wise State action. He totally misses the point that while 
Communism has in it the possibilities of growing into freedom, 
Fascism cannot do so by its very nature. He does not deny the 
technical difficulties of combining State regulation with private 
enterprise, and he admits that the pressure of vested interests is a 
continual difficulty. He looks forward to a regime, however, in 
which existing inequality will remain but will be compensated for 
by public works and State protection for those who do not succeed 
in the economic scramble. 

I should hesitate to say that such a system was impossible, or 
that it may not last for many years. But that it can ever be in 
the least stable seems to me unlikely, both on economic and 
political grounds. As long as the sources of wealth remain in 
private hands restriction of plenty seems unavoidable and class 
inequality makes social peace impossible. ** Compensated 
economy ”’ in America has not as yet given results to justify Mr. 
Lippmann’s optimism, and he does not explain how it is to work 
as more than a temporary expedient. But he makes one 
point about liberty towards the end of his book that I believe 
to be true and important. He says that individual liberty is 
bound up with the possession of property and that property means 
“‘ substantial security of income necessary to existence.” This 
income may be of many different kinds—my own preference is 
for family endowment—but “it must not be at the mercy of 
electoral majorities, official decrees, administrative decisions or 
the preferences of employers and other superior persons.” Such 
security is not, I think, ever likely under capitalism and it is a 
defect of Socialist thinking that the attack on “ property ”’ is too 
often allowed to sound as if it might include personal property. 
The whole idea of property is commonly confused: we all need 
security of individual property and one of the great counts against 
capitalism is that so few have any such security. But no one ought 
to possess property which gives him a right to control the lives 
of others. It should be perfectly possible to have a regime in which 
no private individual owns factories or mines or armament shares, 
but in which everyone is secure in a guaranteed minimum and may, 
if he wants, own his own house. For ninety per cent. of the popula- 
tion Socialism would mean more property ; it is a method of dif- 
fusing private property, not abolishing it. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


NEW NOVELS 


A Pin to See the Peepshow. By F. TENNYSON JESSE, 


Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Dead Woman’s Shoes. By CHARLES BRAIBANT. Translated 
by VyvYAN HOLLAND. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

I See No Sin. By Varpis Fisuer. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

The Lions Starve in Naples. By JOHANN Fasricius. Trans- 
lated by PHYLLIS and Trevor BLEWITT. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Lost Shepherd. By Rotanp LuSHINGTON. Cobden-Sanderson. 


7s. 6d. 
Following a practice that seems to be growing quite common 
among modern English novelists, Miss Tennyson Jesse has 
founded her new book, A Pin to See the Peepshow, on the story 


| revealed by a notorious murder committed in London some years 


_* A beautiful and almost unbelievably | 


Unlike Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, whose Harriet stuck closely 


| to the outlines of the Penge Murder Trial, Miss Jesse has taken 
| considerable liberties with the simple, squalid and yet somehow 


| lamps of a prim suburban street. 


supremely moving drama that culminated in the murder ofa 
harmless unwanted husband, late one evening, beneath the gas- 
Julia was a more cultivated 


and thoughtful being than Edith Thompson; Leonard Carr a 
more engaging gallant than the young ship’s-steward whom Mrs. 
Thompson—at least, according to the prosecution ; for this view 
is disputed by criminologists—incited to take her tedious partner’s 
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life. But the main facts of the story are the same. A woman 
with the temperament of a grande amoureuse pursues the career 
of small businesswoman and of faithful wife to the dull unimagina- 
tive man she has never loved. Passion reaches her in the shape 
of a man much younger than herself. It is very difficult—it is 
often impossible—for them to meet. Respectability dogs their 
footsteps at every turn; and the woman seeks refuge in a world 
where the pleasures of the imagination—the joy of writing and 
receiving passionate letters—deputise for the concrete pleasures 
of which they are thwarted. 

The book ends with a double execution. After a confused 
scuffle in the street between her husband and lover, Julia Starling 
wakes up to the knowledge that she and Leonard Carr—for the 
purposes of the story, his ship is not a liner but a naval aircraft- 
carrier—are suspected of having deliberately plotted and contrived 
Herbert Starling’s death. Julia, too, begins by refusing to admit 
that her husband’s injuries had been caused by her lover. She, 
too, is overwhelmed by the fantastic private universe that she has 
built up for her own and her lover’s benefit; and her last mood 
is that of horrified incredulity. . . . Do ordinary people commit 
crimes ? She herself is so ordinary that she finds it hard to picture 
herself as the romantic and infamous figure, popularised by the 
daily press and soon to be annihilated by the public hangman : 

She’d never had a chance of anything she really wanted. That was 
why she’d always pretended. She’d only pretended Herbert’s death, 
and it had suddenly come alive in spite of her. Now her own death 
was here, and she couldn’t pretend any more. If, when morning 
came, she were to stay lying on her bed, pretending something quite 
different, they’d pull her up ; they’d make her stand on her feet, they 
wouldn’t let her go on pretending. She had come to that place where 
dreams fail. 

In the earlier sections of the novel, Miss Jesse, with some skill 
but, I ccm.ot help thinking, at rather unnecessary length, sets to 
work to depict the background that had made Julia Starling what 
she was: a woman who dreamed passionately, vividly, even 
murderously, of pleasures to which her temperament had given 
her a right but which economic circumstance had denied. Not 
till the opening of Book Three, on page 267, is the real basis of 
the narrative allowed to appear; and the preparatory sections 
are somewhat conventional. It is a pity that the novel has not 
been telescoped ; for, towards the middle, a reader’s interest is 
inclined to flag. 

From the sins of Suburbia we turn to the passions of the French 
provinces. Provincial France, as every student of French fiction 
and of the French newspapers must perforce conclude, is a dark, 
sinister, melodramatic place ; and, after the affair of the Sisters 
Papin, two degenerate and semi-idiotic servant girls (since raised 
by the Surrealistes to almost canonical rank) who attacked their 
miserly mistress and her middle-aged daughter, literally tore the 
two women to pieces and, having deposited a detached human 
eye on the stair-carpet, where it was discovered by the police, 
washed their hands and faces and quietly retired to bed, M. 
Green’s most fantastic imaginings seem perfectly plausible. 
The world of M. Charles Braibant, however, though strange and 
dramatic enough, is a great deal less extravagant than that de- 
scribed by the author of The Closed Garden. The focus of M. 
Braibant’s novel, Le Roi Dort, translated as Dead Woman’s Shoes, 
is the character of a proud, possessive, domineering woman, one 
of those formidable French mothers to whom no good fils de 
famille ever dares to raise his voice in opposition. The portrait 
of the matriarch is beautifully drawn; hard but not austere, 
free-spoken but extremely stern in her attitude towards the moral 
conduct of her offspring, handsome and distinguished yet sup- 
ported by iron nerves and an implacable will, she stands out 
from the sober background of the story. Her son, Aimée, remains 
a prisoner till the day of his death ; in Paris, he contracts a liaison, 
and this secret and secondary life, with a charming mistress and 
the son whom he has begotten, he never dares reveal to the 
devoted tyrannical Madame Bertraux, though it is well known 
to Leonard Roger, the old schoolmaster who relates the story, 
and to many other inhabitants of his native village. Aimée 
himself is not very distinct ; but Marlise Bertraux and the narrator 
are convincingly handled. There is a kind of subdued poetry 
about the telling that the English version has managed to preserve. 

In the end, after Aimée’s death, Marlise learns of the existence 
of her unsuspected grandson, and the great-grandson who has 
just been born, and decides that Remy shall be her heir. . . . The 
book is nicely balanced, unsentimental, unambitious in its method 
but uncommonly successful in its effect. As I have said, a kind 
of poetry pervades the style ; and it is, more than anything else, 





HUTCHINSON BOOKS 


"Ese Pia Savage | Ex-Supt. Perey Sar vage 


SAVAGE of 
SCOTLAND YARD 


“A book of memoirs as gripping, as colourful, and 
as swiftly moving as a thetller Ey Edgar Wallace. 


But this is a thriller which stirs you as no novel has 
the power to do, since its thrills derive from life itself.” 
—EVENING NEWS. Illus. _ 16/- 


HEATH ROBINSON's 
Absurdities 


HOWARD SPRING: “To get a hundred pages of Heath 
Robinson’s drawings for six shillings seems to me a 
remarkable bargain. The only thing that surprises 
me is that this is the first comprehensive collection of 
his drawings ever to be offered to the public.”— 
EVENING STANDARD. (lO}in. by 12}in.) De Luxe 
Edn., 12/6. Limited Signed Edn., 250 copies, 25/-. 
Ordinary Edn., 6/- 


UNFORGIVING 
MINUTES ° *4727" 


The author is at pains to dispel the illusion that a big 
game hunter’s life is a succession of hair-bre adth 
escapes or of record-breaking trophies. Animals are 
not dangerous until they are made so, is the main 
contention of the author. Although the chapters that 
follow are crowded with “the unforgiving minutes ” 
of hunting, they are intended that those who run may 
read and not that those who read may run. 
16 unique illustrations. (Ready To-day.) 16 
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LEO TOLSTOY 


by Dr. E. J. Dillon 


Dr. Dillon, who died only a year ago, was a contem- 


porary of Tolstoy. He lived in Russia for over thirty 
years, and knew Tolstoy personally. In this posthu- 
mous publication we find a new picture of Tolstoy the 


prophet, husband, the vain old man whose ruling 


passion was love of fame. 
_ Ceaty To-day.) Illustrated. 18 











H. M. BATEMAN’S Some Cases of SIR 

collected drawings (98 of his | BERNARD SPILSBURY 
best). Collected Trifles. 6/-. | and others, under the title of 
De Luxe Edn., 12/6. Special “ Death under the Microscope,” 
Signed Ex E dn., 2 ‘i  (oy" 124° ) by Dr. Harold Dearden 9/6 


MEMOIRS of a RACING WITH the DICTATORS of 
JOURNALIST »y ‘HorTsPUR.’ | FLEET STREET 1, 











(3rd Imp.) Tilus, 12/6 Russell Stannard. Jilus. 18/- 
STANLEY LUPINO’s D. R. JARDINE’ s 
From the Stocks to | Ashes and Dust. 
the Stars. Jilus. 18/- | Tllu 6/- 
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the complete absence of what one can only call genuine—as apart 
from facetious or simulated—“ poetic feeling” that makes I See 
No Sin, the first volume of a projected American tetralogy, so 
distressing and exhausting a book to read. Rhetoric and realism 
‘go hand in hand. Mr. Vardis Fisher tells the story of a sensitive 
and neurotic little boy, brought up in a family of rugged American 
farm-people. His mother is devout, cold, Puritanical; his 
father a man of immense vitality and unusual brutality and—Mr. 
Fisher treats his reader to a stomach-turning narrative of the 
horrid scenes that left an impression on Vridar’s adolescence and 
of his haunted progress through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Puberty. Seldom have the miseries of masturbation been 
chronicled with a more solemn and depressing exactitude. . . . 
The book is well-written, with ponderous energy; but, having 
been dragged at the chariot-wheels of Mr. Fisher’s earnest and 
unsparing realism, from one dreadful episode to the next, down 
a vista of some four hundred and sixty pages, I picked myself 
up, battered and dispirited, slightly discouraged by the thought 
of the three, no doubt equally ponderous, volumes that are still 
to follow. Anything for a moment’s peace and quiet. . . . Here, 
by way of relaxation, is Herr Fabricius, offering us a pleasant 
little book, The Lions Starve in Naples, that has to do with a 
German circus stranded in southern Italy and with the efforts 
of the lion-trainer, Saul, an heroic and impassive giant, to feed 
the famished animals under his charge. The story includes 
many amusing reflections on circuses in general and the Neapolitan 
temperament in particular; but translation does not seem to 
have done it justice, while the Teutonic jocosity of the author’s 
mannerism is often a little trying. . .. Another novel that 
deserves more attention than it is likely to receive is Mr. Roland 
Lushington’s Lost Shepherd, a story inspired by the family photo- 
graph-album and the mild ridiculousness that we associate with 
Edwardian clergymen, but which develops before the end into 
something solider. Mr. Lushington has an admirable sense of 
comedy, which he uses with good temper and restraint; and 
many episodes are worth reading as separate studies. He never 
mistakes humorous stone-throwing for literary marksmanship, 
or irounces a scarecrow with the air of dissecting a character. 
PETER QUENNELL 








EROS ano PSYCHE 


An essay on the Constitution and Destiny of Man 
By Benchara Branford 
12s. 6d. net 


ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF 
THE SOUL 


By E. E. Spicer, M.A, (Lond.) 
8s. 6d. net 


THOUGHT ano LANGUAGE 
By Dr. P. B. Ballard 


Ready shortly 6s. net 


THE BARGERYS 
By Dr. P. B. Ballard 


The stories of the Bargery family. A delightful 
gift book 


Ready shortly 8s. 6d. net 


Write for particulars of these books to 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 








THE GREAT COMPILATION 


The Cambridge Modern History. Cheap edition, 7s. 6d. 


each volume ; 90s. the set. Cambridge University Press. 


How odd the quotation on the wrapper of the reprinted. 


Cambridge Modern History looks to-day! “ So far as truth can 
be ascertained by mortal man, so far as learned, impartial criticism 
can be final, we have them here.”’ It is one measure of the distance 
we have travelled since Lord Acton’s great plan was first matured 
that no historian to-day would dream of suggesting that the 


truth of any historical writing can be in any sense of the word’ 


final. “ History is an art that must not neglect the known facts,” 
is all the modern historian permits himself to claim. He begins, 


if he is intelligent, with a provisional thesis ; he modifies it, if he’ 


is honest, as he learns more ; he presents it, if he is candid, as an 
interpretation of a set of facts preserved largely by chance and 
seen through a temperament conditioned by the preoccupations 


and experiences of his particular age. He reads the Cambridge 


Modern History as in itself an interesting historical document, 
reflecting Lord Acton’s conception of progress and the pre- 
war historians’ unconscious assumption that the values which. 
had gained increasing recognition in Western Civilisation would 
continue to be accepted and would ultimately and necessarily 
triumph. To Lord Acton and his colleagues and immediate 
successors the problem was not so much how to interpret history. 
They thought their difficulty was technical: how could one 
man master so much material ? How could the research worker 
be sure that he was not writing in ignorance of some obscure 
body of documents? Given the “ facts’ they assumed that the 
truth could be deduced. Hence their solution—a series of great 
volumes, covering the whole period from the Renaissance onwards, 
each the composite work of specialists who could be relied upon 
for learning and accuracy. ‘“‘ Ultimate history,” the editors of the 
first edition wrote in 1902, “‘ cannot be obtained in this generation, 
but, as far as documentary evidence is at command, conventional 
history can be discarded and the point can be shown that has been 
reached on the road from the one to the other. To discharge this 
task satisfactorily, however, requires a judicious division of 
labour,” and they proceeded to explain how they divided their 
period and how collaboration had been arranged. Modestly they 
disclaimed finality, because new material might yet be found: that 
the peculiar attraction of historical study is that it can never be 
final, but must always be a reflection of the period in which it is 
written, had not occurred to them. 

In fact, of course, people read the Cambridge Modern History 
to-day for facts, not for interpretation. Composite work can contain 
more learning, but is usually less illuminating than the work of a 
single intelligence. But the Cambridge Modern History remains a 
book which every history student wants. It is a compendium of 
knowledge, an invaluable source of reference. The publishers are 
to be congratulated on reprinting it at an extremely low price, our 
only regret being the absence of the bibliographies which, though 
now necessarily incomplete and out of date, were always one of 
the most valuable parts of the Cambridge Modern History. 
Many history students who are weary of having to “ go to the 
Library to look up a point in the C.M.H.” will be grateful for the 
chance to put these twelve volumes on their own shelves at a very 
reasonable price. 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


Balletomania. By ARNOLD L. HASKELL. Gollancz. 18s. 

Between 1929 and 1933 it seemed possible that Russian ballet 
as a serious art might not survive the loss of its presiding genius, 
Serge Diaghilev. Just as severance from the Diaghilev Company 
ruined his favourite dancer Nijinsky, so Diaghilev’s ghost over- 
shadowed the fine dancers and choreographers who tried to con- 
tinue the tradition after his death. Nothing could go right. But 
at last new splendours are emerging. The “ Baby ” Ballet, with 
three wonderful dancers all under seventeen years old, was nursed 
into fame in 1933-4 by Colonel de Basil, and at the end of their 
first London season Massine’s ballet Les Présages, to the music of 
Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony, was followed and surpassed by his 
second symphonic ballet Choreartium to Brahms’ 4th. With 
Choreartium, Colonel de Basil and the new stars, Russian ballet 
is assured of a living future, and a perspective view of its history 
becomes desirable. 

Mr. Haskell is well qualified to undertake this book. A “ balleto- 
mane” from infancy, he -has followed the ballet round Europe 
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CONVERSATIONS IN THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By Heten E. Lecce. 7/6 net. 

We are introduced to a group of charming persons, who are in the habit of 
freely expressing among themselves their thoughts on the things that matter. 
Now and again, in order to illustrate abstract propositions, they relate incidents 
worthy of perpetual remembrance. A serious and gracious book. 


EVE’S SOUR APPLES 


By Irene CLybeE. 6/- net. 
Author of “ Beatrice the Sixteenth,” etc. 
A study from an entirely new angle of what the author calls “ the eernal 
nuisance of sex.” 
Perfect frankness is combined with perfect delicacy, but it is not a book for 
children. It is a feminist argument and deeply serious. 


THE FIRST PART OF 
GOETHE'S “FAUST” 


A tvanslation by JouN SHAwcROss, M.A. 7/6 net 


With Preface by 
Dr. G. P. Goocn, President of the English Goethe Society. 
A new rendering of one of the chief masterpieces of European literature. Its 


lively, natural, idiomatic English makes it eminently readable and the student 
of German will find its scholarship impeccable. 


THE WOOD OF THE IMAGE 
By K. ve B. PE tag 7/6 net. 


The author, already known by his works on Indian art and anihropology, 
here turns to modern sophistication. 

The scene is laid in American pine-woods, decp in April snow, where the hero, 
an Englishman, stumbles upon an adventure as novel as its setting. 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD., 
at The Scholartis Press, 30, Museum Street, London. 











THE NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: A DicTIONARY OF 
UnNIversAL KNOWLEDGE 
This work has recently been thoroughly revised, and is 

well abreast of the times. 
10 vols. Cloth £10 net; half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
REVISED EpITION (ready probably in December) 15s. net. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations from 


the Remotest Times to the Present Day; with copious Bib- 
liographies and Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
NEw EDITION. 3 vols, Cloth £3 net; half-morocco £6 net. 


A history, critical and biographical, of Authors in the 
English Tongue from the Earliest times to the present 
day, with Specimens of their Writings. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 
PRONOUNCING EXPLANATORY ETYMOLOGICAL 


THOROUGHLY ReEvIsED Epition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; 
Quarter bound, 10s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, 17s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS £1 5s. net 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. One hundred and thirty- 
two beautiful page Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
By J. M. Boraston. 7s. 6d. net 
With a simple method of Identification. Contains 91 
Coloured Plates representing 139 Birds. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS By H. MortTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net 
Illustrated by WARwICcK REYNOLDs. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES First and Second Series. 
By GaRETH E. BRowninG. Each 10s. 6d. net 

Each Volume contains 50 full-page Illustrations in colour. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38, Soho Sq., LONDON and EDINBURGH 
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LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Booksellers, 


1, 3&5, Exhibition Rd., South Kensington, S.W.7 


ESTAB. 1875. 


LET US CHOOSE NEW BOOKS FOR YOU 


We have an increasing number of customers at 
home and abroad, who accept our judgments, to 
whom we send monthly one or more books as they 
appear, selected for their supremacy, their inevita- 
bility, or, in the case of new authors, because we 
think them good. 


If our choice is not approved an exchange can be 
made within the month. 








A USEFUL ANNUAL GIFT.—A subscription for one 
or more new books to be sent monthly to any address. 





The cheapest way to borrow 
the best books is through 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LENDING LIBRARY 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
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and America, acting as critic and friend to the various companies 
and scarcely missing a performance. His first contact with a 
dancer was meeting little Alice Marks (afterwards Markova) 
at a party when he was six. He sees Diaghilev (a fairer view than 
Madame Nijinsky’s) as a brilliant and well-informed dictator 
with a dictator’s faults. All the people Mr. Haskell consulted 
agree that Diaghilev himself produced no ideas, choreographic or 
otherwise : his function was that of a magician presiding over a 
melting-pot. He had the gift of making others creative to an extra- 
ordinary degree. By selecting Larionov, Picasso, Fokine and other 
choreographers and painters and bringing them together; by 
insisting on perfection in the “ classical” style of dancing, 
Diaghilev produced an ensemble which enormously affected 
our ideas of design. The schools of painting acquired new 
freedom from an alliance with moving figures. Mr. Haskell 
has scarcely touched on this aspect of Diaghilev’s influence. 
Nor does he succeed in recalling Pavlova and other vanished 
dancers in a vivid way (What would one not give for a really 
good film of a Pavlova evening !). Balletomania is loosely written 
and lacks concrete detail ; but Mr. Haskell’s judgments on ballets 
and dancers are good. Every critic has blind spots, of course, and 
in an art so young as Russian ballet there is no critical tradition to 
check idiosyncrasies. Personally I cannot agree that Lopokova 
added nothing to the romantic figure of the Firebird : her firebird 
had a fey quality impossible to imitate. Further, while I agree that 
Massine’s Les Matelots—a little masterpiece of cubist frivolity— 
excels Ninette de Valois’ Douanes, I cannot share Mr. Haskell’s 
admiration of his Jeux d’Enfants (a cubist experiment on the 
theme of Boutique Fantasque): the choreography seems to me 
patchy and the dance of the Amazons even feeble. If one wishes 
to see this ballet again it is mainly for the sake of Riabouchinska’s 
Little Girl (the cream of this particular type of dancing) and 
Baronova’s Top. The photographs of dancers from the Maryinsky 
period onwards are thoroughly worth having. They have been 
selected for poses which reveal personality rather than for sensa- 
tional effect. There are a number of studies of the “ Baby ” stars 
Baronova, Toumanova and Riabouchinska—new idols for the 
adoration of the general public, which recognises the fame of 
Paviova and Diaghilev but is otherwise hazy about ballet. Massine’s 
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UNIX bookcases are as modern as the “Daily Express” 
building in Fleet Street, or the Parihenon at Athens. They 
owe nothing to the pseudo-Tudor school, nor are they the old 
style ““livened up.” Made for the work of holding books, 
and doing tt cheaply and well, they must tpso facto look good. 
UNIX consist of strongly constructed sections in numerous 
lengths, in varying finishes and several styles, from units open 
back and front to units with sliding panels of glass or wood. 
They fit anywhere and can be built into endless satisfying 
combinations tetthour the aid of bolts, bars or mipedimenta. 
An illustrated prospectus will be sent ! for your 
vame and address on a postcard ; or see them action at the 
PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LTD SHOWROOMS 
66, Chandos Street, Strand, London. 





pose as the bar-tender in Union Pacific captures a moment of 
magic, and there is a beautiful portrait of Pavlova. 

Mr. Haskell’s praise of the new symphonic ballets of Massine 
is just. Choreartium was a revelation—as much above the fine but 
too literary Présages as Brahms’ music is above Tchaikovsky’s. 
Never has music been so faithfully and so beautifully interpreted 
in terms of another art. The opening curtain of Choreartiwn, 
which rises upon an empty stage before the entry of Lichine and 
Toumanova or Baronova to the first notes of the violins, gave a 
complete value to the first movement, which has never really 
emerged in a concert hall where the first notes are drowned by 
shufflings and coughings. OLGA MARTIN 


B.O.P. 


Red Saunders. By “Srmnsap.” Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
Spin a Yarn, Sailor. By“ Smeap.” Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Neither of these two books is as good as “ Sinbad’s” auto- 
biography. The short stories of Spin a Yarn, Sailor, are genuine 
sea stuff, but they are laboured ; and the biography of Red Saunders 
is Boy’s Own Paper where the autobiography was life. Very much in 
** Sinbad’s ” favour is the fact that he knows the sea and especially 
the days of sail. He is a mine of information and story and he has 
an eye for sea-bitten character. If his stories make heavy weather 
it is probably because he is encumbered with knowledge and 
feels literature has its eye upon him. I think also that American 
editors have talked to him about “ the romance of the sea.” 

Red Saunders comes closer to the autobiography. Readers 
of that book will remember how “ Sinbad ” came across Red and 
joined forces with him on a treasure hunt. “ Red ” seems to have 
been in the South Seas in the 90’s and was already a legend. He 
was the kind of man who is every schoolboy’s hero. He is the 
“white man” par excellence, an astonishing period piece. It is 
a little hard to believe that this complete sahib, six feet four high, 
red-haired, and seventeen stone in weight, who appeared in 
Singapore with a broken heart, a harassed conscience and a copy 
of Percy’s Reliques, because he had broken a man’s back over a 
billiard table in defence of a lady’s honour, really lived outside 
Henty, Ballantyne or the B.O.P. 

But he did live. He did fall in with a hard-up Captain Carter 
of the schooner Black Pearl ; he did get back the value of the in- 
credulous Captain’s stolen gems; he was nearly trapped in the 
thief’s plot up the Fly River, where Red and the Captain had gone 
poaching on Dutch territory ; he was in the great Samoan hurri- 
cane when Carter was lost and he did subsequently lead a life of 
adventure with the Black Pearl, on both sides of the law. Adven- 
ture was forced upon him because of the difficulty of making 
honest trading pay the barest expenses. In consequence he is 
seen with cargoes about which one asks no questions. There was, 
for example, the tinned meat off Zanzibar which was really ammuni- 
tion. At intervals the jewel thief of “ Red’s”’ initiation into the 
South Sea racket turned up to avenge himself and was indeed 
responsible for Saunders’s death. I accept “ Sinbad’s” word 
for this, but it struck me when I read it as a likely piece of faking. 
Saunders had been in opium smuggling to the Andaman Islands— 
he landed his cargo in a coffin—he took part in a prize-fight 
against a heavyweight champion at a circus. Owing to some local 
intrigue, he, his opponent and the little Cockney circus pro- 
prietor had to fly for their lives. His acquaintanceship with the 
adoring and grateful Cockney led to his most entertaining and 
most profitable adventure. He was carrying the man’s menagerie 
aboard the Black Pearl. It was known as the Aggregation of 
Animals, Acrobats and Abnormities and included a tightrope 
walker, her pathetic persecutor, the Human Skeleton, a dowdy 
elephant, two moth-eaten tigers and a pair of pythons. 

A hurricane burst upon the ship, the pythons escaped and the 
elephant ran amok, being thrown by the pitching vessel from one 
end of it to the other. The farce came to an end when Saunders 
sighted and boarded a derelict whose water tanks solved the 
problem of the elephant’s enormous thirst. Opening a hatch 
Saunders discovered the hold was packed with negroes—a cargo 
of ‘* black ivory’ which had been abandoned to the storm by 
its Turkish captain. Saunders did well out of the salvage. 

** Sinbad ” tells the story well. True, Saunders is the god 
and hero, but ‘‘ Sinbad’s ”’ naivety blends not unhappily with the 
simplicity of “Red.” One wants to hear about the other side 


of his character. The loyal “ Sinbad” mysteriously hints that a 
““change’’ came over ““Red”’ at some time—probably when financial 
losses obliged him to give up the native crew which adored him. 
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What, when he was not B.O.P., was Saunders really like ? One 
of the memorable character sketches is that of Saunders’s first 
partner, Tod Carter, and the account of the coming of the Samoan 
hurricane in which Carter lost his life is very well done. There 
is no fine writing in the book but the ships, seamen and water- 
fronts of the East are well mixed into its swift and racy narrative. 
V. S. PRITCHETT. 


About Motoring 


SPEEDIER AND SPEEDIER 


Untess some of the eleventh-hour releases on the eve of Olympia 
prove more sensational than is anticipated, the 1935 motor = 
will not add any radical innovation to the specification of 

past. Indeed, a sedate owner might plausibly accuse the he be of 
a retrograde movement in one respect. I have just bidden farewell 
to a week-end visitor of the tramp motorist type, who drives a 
1926 Clyno, fitted with a Climax engine. This ancient car has 
covered 70,000 miles, and has never demanded any major 
replacements ; its cylinder block has never been rebored, its 
pistons have never been embraced by new rings, and its pristine 
performance is still adequately maintained. Of course, its speed 
is far below that furnished by modern engines of the same cubic 
capacity. They offer an infinitely more vivacious performance, 
for which their owners pay a definite penalty, in that their pistons 
or cylinder blocks, or both, swiftly lose all semblance of a fit. 
There are a multitude of private owners who would appreciate 
a modernised edition of this car, with an engine which could be 
trusted to run pleasantly for six or eight years with no other 
attention than decoking. Sir Herbert Austin is almost alone 
among the builders of cheap modern cars in respecting this 
demand ; and part of the success of his firm is due to this wisdom. 
He has never yielded to the modern craze for high speed, and has 
uniformly aimed at a wise blend of performance with power 
maintenance and freedom from expensive overhauls. In sharp 
contrast most manufacturers seek to make us scrap our 1934 (or 
earlier) cars by raving of enhanced performance. They are 
perfectly honest. Their 1935 cars unquestionably offer a higher 
maximum speed ; their 1935 speed is usually pleasanter than their 
1934 speed ; but speed is their god. A smallish car which cannot 
touch 70 m.p.h. is regarded as a little stodgy in many circles ; 
and for those who can pay more money, speeds of 80, 90 or even 
100 m.p.h. are guaranteed, and actually delivered. The purveyors 
of these projectiles are careful not to underline the price of such 
high performances, which is normally paid in two forms where 
comparatively inexpensive models are concerned. This price 
consists of petty troubles while the car is young, followed by the 
early generation of looseness and rattles in the engine, when the 
highly stressed pistons and cylinder barrels begin to register the 
wear inseparable from heavy pressures. A car of this type has 
been under my observation during the past twelve months, and 
although it has never given any serious trouble has proved quite 
expensive in repairs. To quote an actual example, it supplies 
75 m.p.h. from an engine taxed at 12 h.p. This speed output 
demands .a high oil pressure. If the working oil pressure with a 
warm engine must be maintained at 60 Ibs. per sq. in., the initial 
pressure when the engine is cold and the oil thick may touch 
100 Ibs. per sq. in. Its expensive oil gauge is designed to stand 
a pressure of 200 Ibs. per sq. in.—or so the makers say; but it 
has burst on three occasions while the engine was still cold, and 
this single petty item has cost the owner £3 during the year. 
The engine has now covered 15,000 miles, and various rattles 
suggest that ere long its owner must disburse a handsome sum 
for a complete overhaul of the pistons and cylinder block. But 
the salesmen at Olympia will not breathe one syllable of the 
essential outlay implied in purchasing a small car, catalogued at 
amoderate price, and designed to supply a high road per- 
formance. 

These lively performances will constitute the spear-point of 
the trade’s attack on our pockets at Olympia. For the rest they 
will ring the changes on the innovations of the last three or four 
years—preselector gears, knee-action springing, automatic clutches, 
free wheels, streamlined coachwork, synchromesh gear boxes, 
and the like. None of these carry any compensating disadvantages 
of a serious character. There has been a fair amount of trouble 
with freewheels, which may pass into disfavour. The stream- 
lined coachwork possibly requires debunking, except where really 








Local Government 


By H. Lioyp Parry, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
6s. 


This book consists of ten lectures delivered as a University Course 
The principal Local Government services as administered in this country 
are dealt with in turn, the history of the development of these services 
being traced and their future development diseussed. A comparison 
is also made with types of Local Government abroad. 


The Economics of Consumers’ 
Credit. 


By FERDYNAND ZweicG, Docent in the Univer- 
sity of Cracow. 5s. 


In view of the discussion going on at present on the subject of reviving 
the economic life by various schemes of financing consumption, this 
book of Dr. Zweig’s is timely and will prove valuable to ec ts, 
financiers and politicians. The book is divided inte eight parts: 1. 

eory of Consumers’ Credit; II. Financing Consumption; III. 
Ideas ae | the Financing of jon; IV. Theoretical 
Justification ; Effects on Trade; VI. Effects on Saving; VII. 
Applicability a Working; VIII. Conclusion. 


The New Survey of London 
Life and Labour. 


Volume Eight—London Industries (111). 


17s. 6d. 


This volume completes the studies of London Industries which were 
begun in Volume II and continued in Volume V. The industries dealt 
with in the new volume fall more or less naturally into three main 
divisions—transport by road and rail; certain essential services such 
as hotel and catering service, clectric ity, gas and water = eupely. tegether 
with clerical work; and a group of interesting and characteristic 
Leadon industries concerned with the working of precious metals and 
jewellery, the manufacture of clocks and watches, and scientific and 
musical instruments. 
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The Pageantry of the 
APOCALYPSE 


By A. ALLAN 5/- 
In this newinterpretation, probably the most conclusive yet given 
parallels are made with extraordinary skilland the whole research 
is carried out with scholarship and intelligemee. 


THE BACK OF BEYOND 


By H. C. HOSKIER 

The real position of things as between psychic investigation = 
helpful action from the point of view of world-government and 
progress is considered and co-operation between the incarnatc 
and discarnate made the dominant theme and factor. 


SINGING WATERS 


By IAN DALL 3/6 
Here are the essential themes of song—sorrow, longing, wonder, 
joy, and appreciation of beauty as it meets the senses. 


HORATIUS 


By FILLINGHAM COXWELL t/- 
An allegorical poem which foretells the triumph of common 
sense in dealing with the Indian question. 


THE NEW INQUISITION 


| By M. ARNCLIFFE SENNETT 

Vivisection experiments have increased in number but the pu . 
is turning against this form of cruelty. These who are undecided 
should read this book which shows the urgency of the matter. 


CANCER: ITS PREVENTION 


By H. W. KEENS 

Shows that the prevention of malignancies lies with nature ho 
that measures can be used to reduce the occurrence of such dis 
eases. Discusses the replacing of natural chemical manure, the 
denaturing of foods an« the use of aluminium. 


Individual Psychology and 
SEXUAL DIFFICULTIES 


By Drs. ADLER & CROOKSHANK 

The problems of psychosis, neurosis, delinquency, sexual pc rve r- 
sion and features in sexual ‘adjustment considered by the founder 
and by a foremost exponent of individual psychology. 








London: The C. W. Daniel Company 
46, Bernard Street, W.C.1 
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fast cars are driven by owners who utilise the full speed. This 
streamlining must be very skilfully carried out if it does not 
impose a certain degree of inconvenience as compared with a 
more straightforward type of body; and-its alleged benefits in 
respect of additional speed and reduced fuel consumption are 
wholly imperceptible at rational speeds, and amount to a small 
fraction in the hands of a tolerably rapid traveller. Against the 
other modern innovations not one word can be said. 

In all other respects, the 1935 cars are superior to their ancestors 
in a host of minor items which cannot be deemed terribly important. 
The cleverest industry in the world at making its 1934 customers 
discontented with their purchases is the radio industry, which 
annually manufactures receivers of slightly better performance, 
slightly greater convenience, and slightly more handsome appear- 
ance. But the motor-car manufacturers come an excellent second 
to the radio designers. My 1934 car may be swift, comfortable, 
docile, well-braked, well-sprung, silent, reliable, smart, and 
convenient. But one short journey in its 1935 daughter will 
reveal just sufficient contrast to make me desirous of a change. 
None of the vantages of the new car will be substantial ; but the 
general impression created by a score of petty improvements 


will be decisive. If I do not sell my existing car, and buy the new © 


model, I shall always be conscious of a spasm of envy when I 
sight a rival on the road. On this universal envy the whole 
psychology of motor-car salesmanship is based. It produces 
the grossest extravagance in the weaker citizens of every civilised 
nation, for it is accompanied by ridiculous depreciation in the 
second-hand values. Before the instalment system grasped the 
motor trade, a car of the previous year commanded a tolerable 
percentage of its original cost. To-day, when Jones can buy a 
brand-new car for an initial payment of £25, or by surrendering 
his old car and paying a small monthly sum, a used car 
becomes a drug on the market, and its value sinks to trivial 
dimensions. 

Behind the main onslaught on our pockets, a very fierce and 
interesting battle is raging in the small car world. Last year the 
Ford people produced a very cheap and most excellent 8 h.p. car, 
which ate deep into the sales of certain British small cars. For 
1935 these resentful British makers are making herculean efforts 
to recapture their lost market. They all offer vastly more attractive 
models in this field for 1935 ; and Ford has countered by introduc- 
ing a new 10 h.p., which may possibly disappoint some of their 
expectations. R. E. DaviIpson 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 239 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


Four years ago, Mr. Francis Birrell and Mr. F. L. Lucas com- 
piled an anthology called The Art of Dying, in which they collected 
the Last Words of many famous personages. The best of these 
sayings were short, a touch ironic (consciously or unconsciously) 
and characteristic of the speaker, often showing the ruling passion 
strong in death. Unfortunately the last words of many of the 
most interesting persons have been either uninteresting or un- 
recorded. This suggests that the eminent should in good time 
prepare an appropriate sentence with which to make their valedic- 
tion. A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea are offered for the best suggestion of Last Words for any 
three of the following characters : Columbus, Pope Alexander VI, 
Marlow, Sir Thomas Browne, Bishop Berkeley, Gibbon, Boswell, 
Catherine the Great, Horace Walpole, Jane Austen, The Duke of 
Wellington, Karl Marx, Macaulay, Ruskin, Dr. Bowdler, Mrs. 
Eddy, Napoleon III, W. G. Grace, Queen Victoria, Cézanne, 
Mr. Balfour, Proust, Freud, Al Capone, Einstein, Rockefeller, 
Hitler, and Mae West. 

RULEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, to Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, October 19. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 


or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 
4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 
The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION 237 


Set by Richard Church 


I am always impressed. by the magnificent freedom of the speed- 
cops as they cruise about in their sports models. I should like to 
hear the soliloquy of one of them delivered in the appropriate rhythm 
and form of two stanzas from Shelley’s “ Ode to the West Wind.” We 
offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best entries. 


Report by Richard Church 


This competition has struck a vein of enthusiasm, and the quality of the 
entries is good ; so good, in fact, that I am bound to mention a number 
of competitors who might justly be coupled with the Second Prize- 
winner, except that minor faults (for which I am grateful) have enabled 
me to make the necessary distinction. ‘“ Chauve-Souris” has not quite 
captured the Shelleyan speed, her verse being too rigidly cut to con- 
form to the pentameter, so that her line-end pauses are monotonous. 
E. W. Fordham is lacking in fire, but he has a good phrase in “ panic- 
stricken multitudes” which comes near to the original “ pestilence 
stricken.” Sir Horace Munro has a magnificent line, 

* The last pedestrian lies upon the bier.” 
But otherwise his verses do not rise above the level of the other entries. 
** Raphanus ” has lost control of his vowels in 

** Anything but a curse to thee or eke to me ” 
where he has three open e’s together, which would have hurt Shelley’s ear. 
L. V. Upward is not quite up to his usual good form this week, though I 
like his variation on the original with “‘ awe-stricken multitudes.” 

T. E. Casson has a touch of Erasmus Darwin in his phrase “‘ Einstein, 
the mathetic lord,” though the phrase is a bit far-fetched in this con- 
nection. Alec Davis is disqualified because his speed-cop’s soliloquy 
is a hymn to “‘ Motor Spirit, breath of speed-cop’s being.” I advise 
him to try it on Shell-Mex. 

Undoubtedly the best entry is from William Bliss, who takes the First 
Prize with 


ODE TO SPEED 
By a very young Speed-cop, recently appointed. 


In imitation of the first and last stanzas of Shelley’s “Ode 
to the West Wind.” 


O sweet, swift Speed, breath of all drivers’ being, 
Thou, by whose subtle philtre their trancéd souls 
Are driven, like murderers from justice fleeing— 
Sunbeam and Singer, Talbot, Riley, Rolls, 
Intoxicated multitudes! O thou 
Who most contributest to Charon’s tolls, 
Sending him sheaves for harvesting below, 
Filling Earth’s graves with corpses—yet who still 
Dost make thy lovers more insensate grow 
And their hot veins with fiercer passion fill 
To clasp thee as thou sound’st thy clarion clear, 
Fleeing before them over plain and hill ; 
Wild Spirit ! thou who castest out all fear, 
Destroyer and Avenger; Hear, oh hear ! 

* * * 


Make me thy lyre,* even as my colleagues are 

(Though yet their deeper notes I may not know) ; 

Give me to overtake each weaker car 

And multiply the M.P.H. they go 

By thrice and four times! Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! be thou me, until I grow 

Adept, unscrupulous as they—or worse— 

Pedestrian facts of Time and Space to scorn 

And care not for dull Truth a tinker’s curse ! 

Let me, in Relativity new-born, 

Be the relentless flail of motor-kind, 

Their dread Recording Angel’s Klaxon-horn, 

Till all are clapped in quod, as well as fined! ... 

If Road-Hogs speed, shall Cops be far behind ? 
WILLIAM BLIss 

* This word may be spelt either way without much affecting the 
poet’s meaning, but I have thought it better to follow Shelley’s ortho- 
graphy. 

That opening is a remarkably fine pice of parody, catching both spirit 
and form of the original, while “* intoxicated multitudes,”’ and the variant 
of Shelley’s last line (made so famous by Mr. Hutchinson, the Second- 
Decade Novelist) are worth pointing out. 

The Second Prize.goes to W. Summers, who begins his verses, like 
Mr. Fordham, with ‘‘ O wild West End,” but holds the course better, 
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quickly and safely 
ends the discomfort 
and danger of a 
cold in the head 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex’ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


s 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
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WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY is the 
maximum rate of interest to be 
expected to-day. 


THE C-W’S BANK DEPOSIT NOTE 
fulfils these conditions. Multiples of 
one pound are accepted, and these are 
the terms :— 


24% it withdrawn within ONE YEAR. 
23% if left in for one complete year. 


3% » » oo ow» TWO ” years. 
34% % ” ” ” THREE ” » 
34 % » ” ” ” FOUR »”» ” 


The whole or part of any deposit is 
repayable on three months’ notice 
given at any time. 


INQUIRIES TO 


C W ad BANK 


London, E.1; 42 Kingsway, 
Poodon, W.C-2 and Transport Hous, Smith Square 


West Blandford Pn . NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 














THREE GOOD NOVELS FOR THE FIRESIDE 


Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net Cr. 8vo. 8/6 net 
MR. EDWARD DYNASTY 
by by 
se aia ing pa SAMUEL MORSE 
—— A family chronicle of 
LrD. 


A charming story which 
three New York families. 


moves from London to 
Munich and to Dorset. 
HIGHLAND TWILIGHT 
Cr. Bvo. By ISHBEL ROSS 7/6 net 


A dramatic fast-moving story played out 
against a Scottish background. 


WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST 





29 GREAT JAMES ST., BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 
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We have every new and 
secondhand book that you 
need. Let us quote you for 
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Catalogues free on mentioning your interests. 
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3’ 2)" x 8 £3-3-0 Portable and Extensible an initial bay can 
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besides introducing a realistic element of the modern gangster toughness 
which old-fashioned people, no doubt mistakenly, associate with the 
mobile police. 


SECOND PRIZE 


O wild West End, the lights of Piccadilly 
Are dearer far to me than any mead 

Where blows the vulgar orchis or the lily, 
For here, unlike mere citizens—indeed, 

Lord of the Crossings and the Silence Zone! 
Where others crawl, in majesty I speed. 
With chariot slim, well worthy of the tone 
That latterly distinguishes the Force, 

A cut above the average I am shown 
Chasing romantic evil to its source : 

Lightly discounting sway and swerve and skid, 
Envied of men—and women too, of course, 
Modern knight riders of the—blimey, Sid ! 
Go a bit steady. Nearly got that kid ! 


Swing through the gap—now what’s all this commotion ? 
Only some Fascists. They can do no wrong: 
Go by Hieronimo. There’s no promotion. 
What, shall we stoop to mingle with the throng ?- 
Sidney, who touches pitch shall be defiled. 
See how they scatter at our chaste-rung gong, 
Scatter like withered leaves in whirlwind wild, 
And thus our legal power and might is shown, 
Public preservers and destroyers mild. 
Lords of the Highway, Rangers of the Town, 
From whom no name or number may be hid, 
Spceed-kings uncrowned, we always keep the crov-n, 
Step on it, open her, and—Blimey, Sid ! 
Twice in one evening. Nearly got that kid ! 
W. SUMMERS 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 94.—INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
* Rather fun, Miss Queerie’s intelligence tests,” said Joy. “ ‘ Seven- 
teeners,” she called them. We had a lot of them the fortnight we were 
in camp.” 
“ Why ‘ 


seventeeners’?” I asked. 


“ Why,” said Joy, “ for some obscure reason the winner of each test 
received one and fivepence. Seventeen pence, d’you see? But each 
of us had to lose a penny for every test she didn’t win.” 

* At that rate,” said I, “ some of you might have had to fork out.” 

“ We did,” said Joy. “1, for instance, lost half a crown on balance. 
Still, I wasn’t dissatisfied. Miss Queerie, who made up the difference 
between our winnings and our losses, contributed thirty shillings. If 
we'd had twelve tests a day, as was originally planned, she’d have had 
to cough up even more. It was an interesting affair; each of us won 
at least one test but no two of us won the same number.” 

How many tests did Foy win ? 


PROBLEM 92.—TuHeE Literary DINNER Party 
It is easily ascertained that 
Mrs. Aliblah is the dramatist, 
Blethering is the essayist, 
Canto is the historian, 
Mrs. Ditherwell is the novelist, 
and that the diners were seated (starting clockwise from the host) : 
T= Mrs. C— B— Mrs. D— 
C — Mrs. B— A— Mrs. T— 
D — Mrs. A. 
Hence Mrs. Tufthunter (the hostess) sat on Ditherwell’s right. 


PROBLEM 91.—THE Five Liars 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: L. G. Upton, 43, Hunter Road, 
Southsea, Hants. 


There were 152 correct solutions. Seven points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize, consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than tos. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either 7his England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. 


1 2 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Mrs. G. MacIntyre, 48 Falkland Mansions, Glasgow, W.2. 


ACROSS 31. Sort of giverwho 14. Utensil for a 
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1. An affair in which 
a lot of worrying is 
caused by teeth. 

5. The lion sounds 
like an unsound 
horse. 

9. Physiological 
fighter, not a bodily 
enemy. 

10. “So Lord 
Howard past away.. 
Till he—like a cloud 
in the silent sum- 
mer heaven.” 

12. The line for 
modern craft. 

13. Cool so long as it 
is singular. 

16. Forcibly 30. 

18. Flute for archi- 
tects. 

20. Write Henry 
about the gold re- 
verse. 

21. Chequers in 
Town. 

22. ’E sounds like a 
close finish to a 
’orse race. 

24. What you might 
have envied in the 
salad. 

28. When legged it 
produced playful ar- 
gument. 

29 Women expect to 
have it argumen- 
tatively. 


is affectionately re- 
garded in heaven. 


DOWN 

1. “An inhuman 
wretch ... void and 
empty from any—of 
mercy.” 


2. Where David 
would not have bad 
news told. 

3. Sandwiched. 

4. Itsthoroughly 
English to have this 
sort of row. 

6. What Antony’s 
legs bestrid. 

7. A“ backing ” fee? 

8. Like Burns’s love. 

11. Made with lips 
or hands, or by the 
boatbuilder. 


mermaid’s kitchen ? 

15. A puncture calls 
it into use on the 
road. 

17. It sounds as 
though one could 
get over these fash- 
ions. 

19. Spiritual base for 
the Elixir of Life ? 
23. Fateful ladies of 

the North. 

25. “* Oh !—will find 
me long before I 
tire Of watching 
you.” 

26. Makes a warped 
crossing. 

27. Worshipful form 
of Lido. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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Raglan Castle, Monmouthshire 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘Three Castles’ ” 
~—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS's 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR gD Mandmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 


50 FoR 3/3 Eice cocotnatte 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 


T.T. 1428 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


LONDON’S STRENGTH—CAPITAL ISSUES ANALYSED—-HOW TO RESTORE 
INTERNATIONAL LENDING—IRON AND STEEL—-A.B. CINEMA 


To what extent is the London Stock Exchange vulnerable to bad 
news from abroad? The deplorable assassination this week, 
which it took calmly, was, perhaps, not a fair test, for the crime 
had no immediate international importance, but I should say that 
our stock markets are much less sensitive to European politics 
than they were before the war. Apart from the fact that our 
sensibilities have been blunted, it must be remembered that we 
are operating a closed financial system, that our merchant banks 
have accepted no large financial commitments abroad since the 
German débacle, and that if any foreigner thought of selling his 
sterling securities he would be unable to find another “ funk- 
hole” safer than London. Indeed, bad news from abroad 
invariably brings more “‘ bad money ” to London. 
* * * 


The capital market is at last waking up. This week we have 
had the issues of £2,500,000 4 per cent. debenture stock at par of 
the United Steel Companies (many times over-subscribed), 
£2,500,000 § per cent. debenture stock at 101 of the Associated 
British Picture Corporation, 1,600,000 5} per cent. preference 
shares at 20s. 6d. of Colvilles, not to mention the ventures of an 
aircraft manufacturer and a rubber plantation company, and 
£750,000 3 per cent. stock at 98} for Blackpool. It is time that 
private enterprise began to take more notice of the cheap money 
available in the capital market. The amount of new issues for 
the first three-quarters of this year has, on the whole, been 
disappointing : 

New CapitaL IssUES OMITTING BRITISH GOVERNMENT ISSUES. 
Economist figures. 000’s omitted. 
First Nine Months. 





1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Gt. Britain—domestic £ £ £ Pa £ 
industry -+ 795309 33,147 43,514 46,550 57,389 
British Possessions : 
Government 27,294 30,572 16,041 21,969 8,461 
Other -- 10,862 7,873 1,453 2,434 15,521 
Foreign Countries : 
Government 21,330 1,740 Nil 5,299 Nil 
Other 10,003 7,383 27 36 1,403 
Total 148,798 85,715 61,035 76,288 82,774 


To this table must be added Stock Exchange “ Introductions ” 
amounting to £33,442,000 in the first nine months of 1934 against 
£28,700,000 in the corresponding period of 1933. 

Analysing these issues we find that the iron and steel tariff and 
the gold premium were responsible for the slight improvement 
shown this year as compared with the nine months of 1933. 
Gold mining accounted for the bulk of the increase in “ British 
Possessions—other issues”’ and iron and steel for the increase 
in our domestic issues. The fact that our local authorities and 
public boards raised only £16,000,000 in the first three-quarters 
of this year as against £20,700,000 in the corresponding period of 
1933 must be regarded as a disgrace. Overseas borrowers, par- 
ticularly Governments, are conspicuous by their absence. It 
seems a pity that the energies of the City of London have been 
directed more towards collecting overdue interest on old foreign 
loans than towards increasing the present purchasing power of our 
overseas Customers (in particular the primary producers). In the 
absence of a further rise in the prices of primary products it is 
obvious that the only way to increase our exports to the primary 
producing countries is by the granting of new loans. Let us 
pursue this matter farther. 


* * * 


The imports of the primary producing countries—meaning the 
British Empire overseas, Ireland, Egypt, China, Russia, Argentina, 
Brazil and the Dutch East Indies—declined from £1,528 millions 
in 1929 to £689 millions in 1933. This decline of 55 per cent. 
was due not only to the slump in the prices of primary produce, 
but to the collapse of the system of international loans. According 
to statistics which I have received, covering 75 per cent. of the 
trade of these primary producing countries, it appears that in 
1928 {72 millions out of imports of £1,122 millions were met by 
borrowings and in 1929 out of imports of £1,146 millions; 
£116 millions were met by borrowings and £37 millions by gold 


exports. In 1930, when commodity prices came crashing down, 
these same primary producing countries borrowed mainly on 
short credits over £250 millions out of total imports of £905 
millions. Then began the tragic farce of financial “‘ reconstruc- 
tion,” when the creditor countries started to demand repayment of 
their loans, and the primary producing countries perforce had to 
go on “ hunger strike ” in the matter of imports. The strain of 
debt liquidation in the middle of a slump was only eased for those 
countries which in 1931 still had some gold to part with. Among 
these, India was conspicuous on account of her huge gold hoards, 
but the heavy exports of gold from India have only just sufficed to 
liquidate the indebtedness she incurred in the previous boom. 
There will be a slight recovery in the imports of the primary 
producing countries this year. On the basis of the first six 
months the total imports should amount to over £700 millions— 
a rise under 2 per cent. But we do not appear to have learned the 
lesson that the primary producing countries cannot both liquidate 
their debts and buy more of our goods at the same time unless 
either the prices of their exports rise substantially or fresh 
loans are extended. Sir Arthur Salter suggested not long ago in 
the Times that it would facilitate the resumption of foreign lending 
if loans were issued with a commodity price index clause, under 
which (presumably) the money interest or capital repayable would 
be varied as commodity prices rose or fell. This seems to be an 
unnecessary complication at this desperate stage. What we want 
is to push forward liberal schemes of arrangement with our debtors, 
providing for reduced payments on old debts, so that fresh loans 
can be issued secured on the present-day trade. Cannot the 
City of London do something on these lines to assist our languishing 
export trade? Merchant bankers, please note! 


* + * 


Harking back to over-valued shares, I did not intend last week 
to cast suspicion on the iron and steel group. For the twelve 
months ending June, 1934, the steel ingot production at 
8,327,300 tons was 44.6 per cent. above the output for the twelve 
months ending June, 1933. After summer dullness the iron and 
steel industry has now entered on its seasonal improvement, and 
new orders are up to expectations. Many big units of plant are 
now for the first time since 1929 working at something like full 
capacity. This means that 1934 will be a bumper year for the 
iron and steel industry. The 1934 reports of iron and steel 
companies should, therefore, compare favourably with those of 
other industrial concerns whose profits this year will probably 
show on the average an increase of only 12 per cent.—if my rough 
estimates are correct. The recent report of the United Steel 
Companies was a good indication of the boom which the iron and 
steel trades are enjoying. I recommended United Steel shares in 
May last, when the issue was made of 4,500,000 ordinary shares 
at 21s. The actual profits for the year ending June, 1934, exceeded 
the prospectus estimates, earnings amounting to 9.7 per cent. on 
the ordinary share capital. The ordinary shares at 24s. 3d. to 
yield 8 per cent. on earnings and £4 Ios. 9d. per cent. on dividends 
of 5) per cent. are not dear, but as the Morgan Grenfell group, 
which bought the May issue of 4,500,000 shares, has now exercised 
its option on 2,077,223 shares at 23s., the market will be well 
supplied with shares for some time to come. Speculators in the 
iron and steel market are following the “ good buying” (a vile 
phrase) which has been reported of Dorman Long 5} per cent. 
debenture stock, now quoted at 76 as compared with 50 not many 
months ago. The holders of this stock agreed in July to an 
extension of the moratorium up to November 30th, 1934. A 
plan of reconstruction has been prepared and has been passed by 
the directors and the company’s bankers. The debenture stock- 
holders will shortly learn their fate, and it is rumoured in the 
market that they will be “ agreeably surprised.” That the full 
5} per cent. interest is now being carned is probable, but it would 
be unwise for stockholders to count upon more than § per cent. 
being paid. Interest is in arrears from November Ist, 1932. 
In view of the improvement in iron and steel this year Dorman 
Long 5} per cent. debenture stock is a fair speculation at 76. 


* * * 


My reference last week to the rapid rise of the Associated 
British Picture Corporation under Mr. John Maxwell necessitates 
another comment this week. His negotiations for the purchase 
of control of Gaumont-British have broken down and are not 
likely to be renewed. This does not affect the security of the new 
Associated British Picture 5 per cent. debenture stock, but investors 
must bear in mind that the company is largely a “ one-man show.” 
It would be nowhere without Mr. Maxwell. 
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